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INTRODUCTION: 

DARTMOOR        SCENERY. 

ITS  INFLUENCE  ON  THE   IMAGINATION 


-GROUPINGS  OF  THE 


SOLITUDE   OF  THE   MoOR- 

TORS THE    CLATTERS DISTANT    VIEWS THE    MOORLAND    STREAMS — 

BORDER      VALLEYS GARDENS     OF     THK     MOOR WILD      FLOWERS OLD 

FARMHOUSES ANCIENT   PATHS DARTMOOR    NOT   THE    HOME    OF   TREES — 

LIGHTS    AND   SHADOWS A   GATHERING    STORM THE   GARB   OF   WINTER — 

VEILS   OF    MIST A   SUMMER    DAY SCENERY  INTENDED  FOR  MAN'S  DELIGHT 

THE   IRON  CROWN  OF  LOMBARDY THE  GRANITE   DIADEM  OF  DEVON. 


Haunts  of  wild  beauty,  where  the  glowing  mind 
Drinks  deep  the  fulness  of  some  heavenly  sense. 

— SOPHIK   DIXON. 


THE  testimony  of  writers  not  natives  of  the  county,  who  have  recorded  their 
appreciation  of  the  varied  scenery  of  Devon,  is  particularly  valuable,  in  that 
it  was  not  called  forth  by  "  the 
power  of  local  sympathy,"  but  was 
prompted  solely  by  that  which  met  the  eye, 
and  which  could  not  fail  to  appeal  to  the 
soul  of  a  lover  of  Nature  ;  and  the  praises 
of  old  Danmonia's  beauty,  sounded  through 
the  years,  and  which  poets  have  loved  to 
sing,  find  an  echo  to-day.  Those  who 
look  upon  the  wild  grandeur  of  its 
coasts,  its  peaceful  valleys  where  streams 
hide  themselves  in  summer  beneath  spread- 
ing houghs,  or  run  prattling  in  the  sun- 
light by  orchard  and  meadow  ;  or  who 
seel;  the  quiet  of  its  upland  combes, 
where  the  breeze  brushes  only  the  rowan 
and  the  thorn,  join  in  its  eulogy.  Devon 
has  something  to  offer  to  all.  Tree- 
clothed  hills  descending  to  the  sea  ;  red 
cliffs  that  rise  from  restless  surges  ;  meads 
where  the  scent  of  wild  flowers  floats 
upon  balmy  air  ;  towns  renowned  in 
ancient  story  ;  villages  that  wear  their  old- 
time  look  ;  and  in  its  midst,  rising  in 
"  haughty  solitude,"  the  granite-capped 
heights  of  Dartmoor. 

There    are    few   greater    contrasts   than  that    exhibited    by  the   desolate    Moor   and 
the  fruitful  valleys  by  which  it  is  encircled.     And  this  at  once  strikes  the  beholder,  who 


>\  1  [Krnol   C'nii'l. 

The   Plym   near  Shaugh    Bridge. 

hide     themselves    in     summer    beneath 
spreading    houghs." 
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finds  his  way  to  one  of   its  frontier   hills.     On  one  side  he  sees  fertility  ;    on   the  other 

barrenness.       On    this    hand    farms   and    villages    that    speak    of    the    labours    of    man  ; 

on    that    a   wide   waste    which    shows   few   signs   of    his   intrusion.      Yet    it    is   the    latter 

which     the     more    forcibly    attracts    him,    though     he    cannot    explain     why    this    is   so. 

He  feels  an  irresistible  desire  to  penetrate   into  its  remote   parts,  and  when    he  lets   his 

footsteps    lead    him    thither    is    impressed    by    its    vastness    and    its    solitude.        On     its 

border   heights   he    had  but   to  turn  his  face  and    a    smiling    scene    presented   itself;    he 

stood  on    the  huge  barrier  of  this 

silent  land,  and    saw  that    it    was 

placed    in   the  midst  of    a    garden. 

But   now   he    looks  only   upon    the 

grim    Moor ;     there    is    no    longer 

the  village  nestling  in  the  sheltered 

vale  ;  the  homestall  with  the  fruits 

of    a     bounteous     harvest     in     its 

yards ;  the  orchard  and  the  grove. 

Nothing      but      great      undulating 

sweeps  of  heathy  land,  and  granite 

tors  of  fantastic  shape.     Yet  he  is 

impelled  onward,  possessed  with   a 

feeling  that  this  lone  region  hides 

within  itself  much  that  will  delight 

him.      Already    in    imagination    he 

lives  in   a  long  past  day,  for  there 

is    nothing   to    remind    him    of   the 

present.       The    ruins  of   dwellings 

and  mouldered  sepulchres,  scattered 


i  KJ 


Hound  Tor. 

•  Granite  tors  of  fantastic  shape." 


[Mrs.  Kn 


on  the  slopes,  serve  only  to  show 
that  centuries  have  flown  since 
man  here  found  an  abiding  place. 
It  is  the  solitude  of  Dartmoor  that 

fascinates.  That  sense  of  loneliness  which  oppresses  the  wanderer  who  seeks  its  recesses, 
bidding  him  hasten  to  where  he  may  find  companionship,  is  not  without  a  certain  charm  : 
indescribable  it  may  be,  but  none  the  less  powerful.  In  the  very  dreariness  of  the  waste 
there  is  an  attraction  ;  it  acts  upon  the  imagination,  and  the  influence  it  exerts  is  a  lasting 
one.  Those  who  have  once  set  foot  upon  Dartmoor,  who  have  climbed  its  giant  tors,  have 
listened  to  the  plaintive  music  of  its  streams,  or  have  passed  into  its  solitary 
places,  where  the  cry  of  the  curlew  alone  is  heard,  will,  if  they  be  true  lovers  of  Nature, 
ever  feel  a  longing  to  revisit  it. 

The  more  the  explorer  learns  of  Dartmoor  the  greater  appears  the  difficulty  of 
gaining  a  complete  knowledge  of  it.  Every  hill  and  valley,  every  river  and  brook,  each 
tiny  combe  yield  him  something,  whether  he  be  in  search  of  the  picturesque  or  of  the 
memorials  of  the  past.  He  perceives  it  to  be  a  field  practically  inexhaustible,  but  if  he 
be  enthusiastic  he  will  not  tire  in  his  quest.  During  a  life-long  acquaintance  with  the 
Moor  1  have  visited  every  part  of  it,  and  have  had  opportunities  of  observing  it  in  all 
its  moods.  It  would  be  too  much  to  lay  claim  to  knowing  "  every  inch,"  but  1  think 
1  can  say  that  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Moor  there  are  few  acres 
with  which  I  am  unacquainted.  I  have  passed  over  it  alone,  by  day  and  by  night, 
in  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  in  all  weathers.  I  speak  therefore  with  no  degree 
of  uncertainty  when  I  say  that  the  rambler  on  Dartmoor  will  find  it  to  be  an  ever- 
widening  field,  and  will  also  meet  with  an  ever-increasing  reward. 

It  is  to  its  tors  that  Dartmoor  owes  so  much  of  the  grandeur  of  its  scenery.  In 
places  where  these  are  wanting,  such  as  in  the  south  quarter  of  the  Forest 
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and  on  the  great  fen  that  occupies  so  much  of  the  north  quarter,  the  wanderer 
is  impressed  solely  by  the  remoteness  and  loneliness  of  the  region  ;  there  is  little 
for  him  to  really  admire.  He  walks  in  a  wilderness,  the  strange  aspect  of  which  is 
sufficient  to  attract  him  though  he  looks  upon  nothing  but  stretches  of  boggy  land. 
But  how  different  are  the  feelings  inspired  by  those  scenes  in  which  a  group  of  tors 
form  the  chief  feature.  The  jutting  crag  and  the  rocky  pinnacles  rising  from  the 
clatter  powerfully  arrest  the  attention  and  awaken  thoughts  of  the  sublime.  It  is  still 
wild  Nature  on  which  the  observer  looks  ;  still  a  silent  land  in  which  he  wanders  ;  but 
unlike  the  vast  sea  of  dead  peat,  these  strange  forms  tell  him  of  the  mighty  forces  that 
have  been  in  operation  through  the  ages.  Though  Nature's  work  has  gone  forward 
unceasingly  upon  the  fen,  it  was  not  so  apparent  ;  here  he  is  reminded  of  it  forcibly. 

In  some  parts  of  the  Moor  the  effects  presented  by  the  groupings  of  the  tors  are 
particularly  fine.  Let  the  rambler  find  his  way  to  Hound  Tor  Combe,  near  the  source 
of  the  Becky  Brook,  and  he  will  see  something  of  this.  Or  let  him  stand  upon 
Langstone  Moor,  and  look  upon  Staple  Tor  rising  immediately  behind  Roose  Tor;  or  at 
the  bend  above  the  falls  on  the  Doe  Tor  Brook,  where  rock-piles  rise  on  each  side  of 
the  combe ;  or  by  Cramber  Tor,  whence  he  will  see  the  stony  hills  above  the  valley  of 
the  Mew  ;  or  on  Black  Down,  and  gaze  upon  the  tors  of  Tavy  Cleave.  The  tors 
always  add  to  the  impressiveness  of  the 

scene,   but  there  are    localities    in   which       , _ 

Nature  has  placed  them  in  such  a  way  as 
to  be  more  than  ordinarily  striking. 

Good  effects  are  produced  in  places 
where  an  opening  between  two  tor-crested 
hills  discloses  a  more  distant  height 
crowned  in  the  same  manner  ;  or  where 
two  tors  are  seen  as  one,  an  illusion  only 
dispelled  when  the  beholder's  position  is 
changed.  Sometimes  a  tor  looks  as 
though  it  stood  upon  a  hill  comparatively 
near,  whilst  in  reality  it  is  placed  upon 
another  far  distant. 

The  change  in  the  appearance  of 
these  rock  masses  when  viewed  from 
different  standpoints  is  not  a  little 
striking.  On  one  side  we  trace,  perhaps, 
a  resemblance  to  a  ruined  castle ;  on 
another  we  see  the  gigantic  form  of  some 
animal,  or  a  rude  likeness  to  the  human 
figure.  Here  a  lonely  watch-tower,  that 
might  well  have  been  the  work  of  Titans, 
appears  to  rise  from  some  lofty  ridge,  but 
when  our  footsteps  have  led  us  to  the 
valley  beyond  it,  we  look  back  only  upon 
shapeless  rocks.  Aided  by  certain  atmos- 
pheric effects  the  forms  these  rugged  piles  wear  are  sometimes  weird  in  the  extreme,  and 
these  appearances,  it  is  not  improbable,  gave  birth  to  some  of  the  superstitious  fancies 
of  a  former  day. 

To  what  may  be  termed  the  accompaniments  of  a  tor  the  Moor  is  indebted  for 
much  of  its  ruggedness.  These  are  the  clatters  and  scattered  masses  of  rock  so 
often  seen  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  on  the  summits  of  which  the  tors  are  placed,  and 
which  once  formed  part  of  the  latter.  Time  was  when  the  tors  must  have  risen  to 
a  great  height  above  the  turf,  and  have  presented  far  more  fantastic  forms  than 


Hound  Tor  Combo  from    Hound  Tor. 

"  Let  the  rambler  find  his  way  to  Hound  Tor  Comhe." 
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those  they  exhibit  at  the  present  day.  But  no  streams  of  boulders  would  then  be  seen 
on  the  slopes,  and  what  the  scenery  of  the  Moor  gained  in  the  increased  height  of  its 
tors,  it  lost  in  the  bareness  of  its  hillsides.  These  streams  of  rocks  and  stone-dotted 
commons  do  very  much  towards  giving  the  Moor  its  distinctive  character,  and  we  can 
therefore  value  the  ruins  of  the  tors  almost  as  much  as  the  tors  themselves. 

The  views  these  rocky  summits  afford  are,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
extensive,  and  as  most  of  the  tors  are  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  Moor,  the 
prospects  are  also  varied.  But  though  varied  there  is  no  discordant  element.  The 
beholder  may  look  into  wild  solitudes  on  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  upon  an 
undulating  country,  where  cornfields  and  woods,  and  pasture  lands  and  orchards 
beautifully  alternate,  but  there  is  nothing  startling  in  the  contrast.  It  is  one,  and  a 
very  marked  one,  but  being  Nature's  handiwork  no  violence  is  done.  Nearly  the 

whole  of  Devonshire  can  be  seen 
from  Dartmoor.  In  the  southern 
part  one  looks  upon  the  cliffs 
beyond  Exmouth,  and  upon  the 
Channel  stretching  far  away  clown 
the  Cornish  coast ;  from  the 
northern  frontier  the  view  is 
bounded  by  the  Bristol  Channel 
off  Bideford  Bay  and  the  hills  of 
Exmoor ;  eastward  a  part  of 
Somerset  is  visible,  and  in  the 
west  the  granite  hills  of  Cornwall. 
And  being  a  point  of  vantage 
whence  so  much  of  the  Garden  of 
the  West  can  be  viewed,  it  is  itself 
also  a  feature  in  the  picture  pre- 
sented from  any  elevated  part  of  the 
county.  Its  outline  is  bold  and 
distinct,  and  though  not  truly 
mountainous,  it  yet  rises  high 
above  the  surrounding  country. 

But  if  the  tors  impart  to  Dart- 
moor much  of  its  grandeur,  it  is 
the  streams  that  give  to  it  its 
beauty.  Rising  for  the  most  part 
in  its  silent  places,  where  the  melic 
grass  grows  luxuriantly  in  the  peaty 
soil,  and  rushes  border  swamps 

that  hide  beneath  a  treacherous  covering  of  moss,  their  course  is  at  first  slow.  Can  it 
be  that  the  dull  and  sluggish  stream  oozing  from  the  bog  will  ever  become  the  thing 
of  life  and  purity  that  cheers  the  valleys  with  its  music?  If  we  follow  it  we  shall  see  that 
ere  it  has  gone  far  on  its  journey  to  the  insatiable  ocean  it  awakens  from  its  torpor  ; 
the  sunbeams  call  forth  a  responsive  smile  ;  its  baby  voice  is  heard  ;  it  breaks 
into  song.  From  the  hollows  of  the  hills  tiny  streamlets  roll  down  to  lose 
themselves  in  its  flood.  By-and-bye  larger  brooks,  seeking  its  companionship, 
come  hastening  from  the  combes,  and  the  mingled  waters  flow  in  a  wider  channel. 
Rocks  rise  up,  but  offer  no  bar  to  its  everlasting  progress.  It  leaps  aside,  and  falls  into 
foam  that  the  morning  light  faintly  gilds  and  the  glowing  sunset  tinges  with  a  warmer 
hue.  Broom  and  gorse  and  heather  line  its  banks,  and  the  mountain  ash  waves  over 
its  rippling  surface.  Its  mission  has  begun.  It  has  brought  life  to  the  valley  and 
rendered  fair  the  scene.  The  waters  of  the  dreary  fen  have  called  forth  flowers. 


Near  Liswell  Meet. 

"  It  is  the  streams  that  give  to  it  its  beauty." 
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East  Dart  and  Seven  Sisters. 

"  Where  the  .Moor  hus  planted  his  foot." 


Clearness   and    swiftness    of    current,    numberless    small  cascades   and   deep    pools, 

characterise    all    the    Dartmoor    rivers.        A    reach    of    placid     water,    except    in    a    few 

instances,   is  a   thin"   unknown.     When  we  have  mentioned  the  Taw  immediately  above 

Birchy  Lake,  the  North  Teign  near  the  Walla  Brook,  the  West  Dart  below  Two  Bridges, 

the  Swincombe  above  the 
ford,  and  the  Plym  by  Trow- 
lesworthy,  we  shall  have 
exhausted  the  list  of  streams 
on  which  such  is  to  be  seen. 

It  is  where  the  rivers  leave 
the  Moor  that  the  finest  scenery 
is  found.  There  the  valleys 
are  deep  and  narrow,  their  sides 
being  often  wooded,  though 
along  with  this  sylvan  adorn- 
ment some  of  the  wildness  of 
the  waste  is  not  infrequently 
observable.  In  places  the 
valleys  still  show  more  of  the 
heather  and  grey  boulders  than 
they  do  of  the  oak  and  the 
birch,  and  even  where  the  trees 
are  thickest  grand  and  impos- 
ing rock  masses  rise  above 
them.  Where  the  Moor  has 
planted  his  foot,  and  has  for- 
bidden the  woods  to  encroach 
further  upon  his  domain,  Nature 

has  woven  the  wild  and  the  beautiful,  and  thus  has  formed  the  romantic.     Having  brought 

the  heathery   hills  and  the  waving  woods  together,   she   has  blessed  the  union,  and   has 

dressed   the  place  of  their  meeting  in   her 

choicest  garb. 

The  rambler  who  makes  his  way  into 

the    Moor    through     one    of    these    gorges 

cannot   but   be    impressed    by   this   gradual 

yielding  to  its  power.        As  he  advances  the 

trees  become  fewer,  and   the   undergrowth 

that   at   first    impeded    his    progress  is  less 

dense,  until  at  length  bare  steeps  alone  are 

seen.       Then  high  above  the  narrow  vale 

grey  tors  appear,  their  rugged  forms  clearly 

defined     against     the     sky.       Here    is     the 

clatter,   the    wilderness    of  rocks,   reaching 

from  the  foot  of  the  grim   piles  almost  to 

the    river's    brink.        Here    are    the    stony 

places  in  which  the  seeds  borne  upon  the 

wind  and  scattered  find  no  depth  of  earth. 

But   for  the   ripple  and  the  music   of  the 

running  water  there   would    be   no   sign  of 

life — no  sound  to  break  the  silence.     When 

the   hills   fall   back  and   something  of   the 

barrenness  beyond  is  revealed,  the  stream  becomes  more  than  ever  a  companion.    It  is  the 

one  thing  that  cheers  the  indescribable  loneliness  of  the  waste. 


I'lmtu  hyj  [Mrs.  Krne*t  Crult. 

The  Dart  at  Huccahy. 

"  But  for  the  ripple  and  the  music  of  the  running  water." 
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But  although  the  interior  of  the  Moor  is  the  home  of  Nature  in  her  wilder  form, 
she  has  even  there  in  places  relaxed  her  sternness.  Little  nooks  that  hide  them- 
selves so  effectually  that  their  existence  is  unsuspected  by  the  casual  rambler  may  be 
found  in  some  of  the  river  valleys,  and  afford  protection  to  bushes  and  plants  that 
would  not  thrive  in  a  less  hospitable  situation.  There  is  one  on  the  Red  Brook,  a 
tributary  of  the  Avon  ;  another  on  the  Erme,  above  Piles  Wood  ;  one  in  the  little 
valley  through  which  the  Shavercombe  Brook  runs  down  to  the  Plym  ;  one  also  on 
the  Upper  Mew  below  Black  Tor,  and  on  the  Rattle  Brook,  a  stream  falling  into  the 
Tavy.  There  are,  indeed,  few  of  the  Dartmoor  rivers  that  do  not  boast  of  at  least 
one  such  "  beauty  spot."  But  while  it  is  true  that  these  tiny  gardens  are  found 
in  solitary  places  they  are  not  so  often  seen  in  the  recesses  of  the  Moor,  though  I 
do  know  of  some  even  on  the  fen.  Near  the  springs  of  one  of  the  arms  of  the  Tavy, 
the  branch  rising  to  the  southward  of  Cut 
Hill,  and  which,  indeed,  is  regarded  by  the 
Moormen  as  being  the  true  stream,  is  a 
little  dell  that  might  attract  attention  any- 
where, but  which  in  that  dreary  region 
becomes  positively  beautiful.  The  winds 
that  sweep  across  the  bog  pass  over  it, 
and  ferns  have  found  a  home  there,  and 
struggle  with  the  heather  to  peep  at  the 
sun.  Further  down  the  stream,  and  while 
yet  its  course  is  through  the  peat,  I  have 
seen  foxgloves  on  its  banks.  Away  on  the 
borders  they  are  met  with  wherever  we  go, 
and  so  are  often  passed  by  unheeded  ;  but 
here,  in  the  desolate  fen,  how  different  it  is. 
These  purple  flowers  growing  by  the  peat- 
stained  waters  of  the  infant  stream,  delight 
in  a  manner  such  as  the  rarest  hothouse 
blooms  could,  never  do. 

The  dwellings  of  the  hill  farmers  and 
warreners  are  a  feature  in  a  Dartmoor 
view,  especially  when  they  stand  in  remote 
places,  as  at  Teign  Head,  Huntingdon, 
Trowlesworthy,  Reddaford,  and  Doe  Tor. 
Many  of  them  still  preserve  their  primitive 
look,  and  around  all  are  seen  the  rough 
granite  walls  of  enclosures  often  of  ancient 
date.  Olden  associations  cling  to  some, 

particularly  such  as  are  found  in  those  parts  of  the  Forest  settled  in  early  times,  and  this, 
of  course,  gives  them  an  interest  apart  from  their  picturesque  appearance.  Though, 
speaking  generally,  trees  seem  out  of  place  on  Dartmoor,  the  sycamores  so  frequently 
seen  sheltering  these  hill  farms  are  never  so.  The  reason  is  that  the  dwellings  have  been 
placed  in  situations  where  the  winter  winds  cannot  smite  them,  and  that  is  exactly  where 
Nature  would  have  placed  the  trees. 

In  certain  places  even  a  rough  moor  track  can  add  an  interest  to  the  scene. 
Not  in  the  remote  and  wilder  parts  of  the  Forest,  for  there  they  would  tend  to 
destroy  its  primeval  aspect,  but  in  spots  nearer  the  haunts  of  men  and  yet  unfre- 
quented, they  serve  to  awaken  thoughts  that  their  surroundings  alone  would  fail  to 
arouse.  A  stream  comes  tumbling  down  a  narrow  glen,  foaming  and  fretting  where 
the  boulders  obstruct  its  course,  a  stranger  yet  to  anything  but  what  Nature  has  made. 
By-and-bye  its  murmurs  cease,  and  it  spreads  itself  over  a  wide,  pebbly  bed, 
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which  it  covers  only  to  the  depth  of  a  few  inches.  On  either  side  the  hank  is  worn 
away,  and  the  prints  of  hoofs  are  seen  in  the  soil.  It  is  a  fording-place,  where  the 
moorrhan  and  the  hunter  cross,  and  to  which  the  half  wild  ponies  and  cattle  come 
to  quench  their  thirst.  Perhaps  it  has  been  in  use  for  hundreds  of  years,  and 
those  who  looked  upon  it  in  some  far  away  time  saw  it  exactly  as  we  see  it  to-day. 
With  thoughts  such  as  these  the  ravine  becomes  something  more  to  us  than  it 
would  did  the  ford  not  exist.  The  picture  now  possesses  a  feature  that  compels  us 
to  look  upon  it. 

There  is  one  part  of  Dartmoor  which,  though  abounding  in  beauties,  is  out  of 
harmony  with  its  surroundings.  It  is  that  beheld  from  the  summit  of  Dartmeet  Hill, 
where  the  plantations  and  enclosures  of  Brimpts  give  to  the  scene  an  aspect 
altogether  foreign  to  the  Moor.  In  the  valley  the  effect  is  not  the  same,  but  seen 
from  the  hill  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  trees  and  fields  do  not  belong  to  Dartmoor. 
In  the  lowlands,  or  on  the  borders  of  the  Moor,  it  is  the  trees  that  create  the 
beauties,  but  in  Devon's  hill-country  extensive  groves  do  not  find  a  proper  place. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  much  to  admire  in  the  flourishing  trees  of  Brimpts 
and  Bair  Down,  and  we  do  not  wonder  that  the  natives  are  proud  of  the  Cowsic  Horse- 
shoe, as  the  fine  belt  near  Two  Bridges  is  termed,  but  at  the  same  time  one  does  not 
go  to  Dartmoor  to  see  trees.  It  is  rather  to  look  upon  a  land  from  which  they  are 
absent  that  the  rambler  makes  his  way  thither.  An  ancient  oak  wood,  such  as  that 
of  Wistman,  or  the  copses  below  Black  Tor  and  on  the  Erme,  we  will  love  ;  and  delight, 
too,  in  finding  an  ash  or  a  few  sycamores  here  and  there,  but  we  desire  no  more. 
With  these,  and  withies  and  thorns,  the  heather  and  the  ling,  furze  and  broom,  ferns 
and  a  few  wild  flowering  plants,  the  adornments  of  the  Moor  are  complete. 

Nowhere,  perhaps,  are  the  effects  of  light  and  shadow  so  striking  as  on  Dart- 
moor. At  times  a  distant  hill  is  seen  bathed  in  sunshine,  while  others  in  the  fore- 
ground lie  sombre  beneath  the  clouds.  Or  we  walk  in  the  full  glow  of  the  sun  below 
some  lofty  height  which  thrusts  itself  up  into  gloom,  looking  frowningly  on  the 
golden  world  below.  One  side  of  a  valley  will  smile  in  the  brightness  of  a  summer 
day ;  the  other  is  grey  and  chill.  A  stream  catches  the  rays  shot  from  an  unclouded 
sky,  and  the  ripples  on  its  surface  break  them  into  a  thousand  pieces  ;  it  glides 
towards  a  ledge  of  rocks,  and  falls  into  a  deep  hollow  which  is  ever  in  shade,  and 
becomes  dark  and  sullen.  A  tor  rises  in  the  noonday  beams  like  a  friendly  beacon, 
but  while  we  yet  look  the  cloud  shadows  give  it  the  semblance  of  a  frowning  strong- 
hold. 

Beautiful  as  Dartmoor  is  beneath  a  clear  sky,  and  however  inviting  to  the  rambler  it 
may  then  be,  it  is  on  a  dull  day  that  its  wild  grandeur  becomes  most  impressive.  We 
all  love  to  look  upon  the  sea  of  heather  with  the  blue  alone  above  it,  but  if  we  would 
know  what  the  old  Forest  truly  is  we  must  seek  it  when  clouds  obscure  the  sun  and  its 
radiant  mask  is  laid  aside.  Then,  when  no  genial  influences  abound,  its  hills  appear  dark 
and  forbidding  and  its  crags  more  bold.  But  it  is  a  picture  on  which  we  would  not 
always  look.  Having  seen  the  desert  wear  its  grimmest  aspect,  we  turn  away  and  wait 
with  pleasurable  anticipations  the  time  when  it  shall  put  on  a  smile. 

It  is  when  a  storm  is  gathering  that  Dartmoor  is  most  sublime.  To  watch,  in 
those  spots  from  which  "  man  is  far  away,"  the  oncoming  of  the  tempest  inspires  one 
with  awe.  At  first  there  is  a  deep  silence  and  a  gloom  settles  over  the  waste.  The 
cattle,  heeding  the  warning,  seek  the  sheltered  valleys,  and  the  birds  disappear, 
But  Nature  is  hushed  only  for  a  time.  From  the  great  cloud  sailing  across  the 
darkened  sky  a  few  raindrops  fall  and  a  low  rumbling  is  heard.  Then  a  vivid  flash 
lights  up  the  Moor,  followed  by  a  peal  of  thunder,  the  rain  descends  in  torrents,  and 
the  storm  rages  among  the  ancient  hills. 

When  Dartmoor  wears  the  white  garb  of  winter  its  beauties  are  not  all  hidden.  It 
has  put  on  a  dress  that  has  altogether  changed  its  appearance,  it  is  true,  but  it  is 
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nevertheless  one  that  well  becomes  it.  Take  your  stand  where  you  can  look  upon 
the  tors,  rising  black  on  the  snow-covered  ridges,  or  go  into  the  valleys  where  the 
banks  of  the  streams  are  decked  with  icicles,  and  you  will  admit  that  it  is  not 
alone  in  sunny  hours  that  Dartmoor  can  charm. 

The  effects  produced  by  the  mists  that  at  times  envelop  the  Moor  are  not  a  little 
strange.  Well-known  places  can  scarcely  be  recognised,  and  a  bush  or  a  rock,  or 
other  similar  object,  will  often  present  the  most  weird  form.  From  elevated  points 
the  tors  will  sometimes  be  seen  rising  above  a  dense  white  cloud,  like  islands  in  a  sea. 
At  others  mist  wreaths  float  about  their  crests,  now  hiding,  now  revealing  the 
towering  rocks,  as  though  an  enchanter  called  them  into  being,  or  rendered  them 
invisible  at  will. 

But  while  the  old  Moor  should  be  seen  at  all  seasons  by  those  who  would  know  it 
well,  it  is  in  the  summer  that  the  rambler  seeks  it  for  enjoyment.  From  early  morn 
till  the  night  shadows  fall  he  may  wander  among  its  hills,  nor  find  one  hour  hang 
wearily  during  the  long  day.  What  more  inspiring  time  than  when  the  matin  of  the 
lark  is  heard  and  the  dews  drip  from  briar  and  sedge  ?  Below  in  the  curving  valley  a 
silvery  veil  obscures  the  stream,  but  when  the  sun  peeps  over  the  hill  it  floats  upward 
in  light,  fleecy  clouds,  and  vanishes.  Nature  smiles  in  the  unbroken  light,  and 
when  a  few  hours  have  passed  a  warm  glow  rests  upon  the  Moor.  Noon  is  at  hand,  and 
though  the  wide  expanse  offers  no  shelter  from  the  rays  of  the  sun  the  wanderer 
is  not  oppressed,  for  a  gentle  breeze  fans  his  brow.  The  time  speeds  away ;  the 
hum  of  insects  is  no  longer  heard  ;  the  sun  begins  to  decline.  Lower  and  lower  it 
sinks,  and  in  the  hollows  formed  by  the  folding  hills  the  purple  hue  of  the  heather 
deepens;  but  the  valley  yonder,  open  to  the  west,  is  full  of  crimson  light.  Darker  grow 
the  tints  of  evening;  the  sun  slowly  sinks,  and  by-and-bye  his  glory  is  gone.  The 
light  lingers  in  the  sky,  and  ere  objects  have  become  indistinct  the  moon  comes 
forth  to  walk  through  the  summer  night. 

The  Iron  Crown  of  Lombardy  consists  of  a  broad  circlet  of  gold  studded  with  precious 
stones  cut  by  cunning  artificers,  and  .so  dazzling  are  the  rays  shot  from  their  facets 
that  the  iron  rim  to  which  the  diadem  owes  its  name  is  forgotten  by  the  beholder.  In 
the  Granite  Crown  of  Devon  are  also  gems  of  rare  beauty,  yet  as  one  looks  upon  them 
they  do  not  render  him  oblivious  to"  the  roughness  of  their  setting.  That  is  recog- 
nised, but  it  is  also  seen  that  harmony  prevails.  One  is  a  clever  work  of  art,  where 
brilliancy  is  made  to  conceal  the  less  precious  metal,  lest  its  too  prominent 
intrusion  should  mar  it ;  the  other,  the  work  of  Nature,  where  the  whole  picture  is 
revealed,  and  in  which  there  could  not  be  an  incongruous  feature.  In  the  one, 
though  the  skill  of  man  has  accomplished  much,  the  ideal  is  not,  and  never  could  be, 
reached  ;  in  the  other  there  is  perfection. 

The  more  beautiful  of  the  gems  in  Devon's  rock}-  crown  are  those  set  in  its 
circlet,  as  it  were — those  found  on  the  fringe  of  the  granite  region.  On  the  arches 
and  the  mound,  if  we  may  metaphorically  regard  the  swelling  hills  and  the  lofty  tors  as 
such,  they  are  not  only  fewer  in  number  but  for  the  most  part  must  be  likened  to 
uncut  stones — to  rough  diamonds.  Of  outward  show  there  is  little,  but  that  does  not 
lessen  their  value.  The  lonely  tarn,  with  its  broken  bank  on  the  wind-swept  height, 
may  not  be  a  thing  of  beauty,  but  if  it  yields  something  of  interest  in  the  examina- 
tion of  it,  it  cannot  be  without  its  worth.  The  investigator  will  become  the  lapidary 
that  shall  bring  its  latent  qualities  to  light. 

And  now,  like  some  fair  lady  searching  for  the  prettiest  among  her  jewels,  admiring 
now  an  emerald,  now  a  ruby  or  a  pearl,  let  us  look  upon  the  crown  placed  on  the  brow 
of  the  land  of  fruit  and  flowers  and  find  for  ourselves  the  gems  that  bedeck  it. 
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WISTMAN'S      WOOD. 

TRKES    FELLED    BY    THE    TINNERS WISTMAN'S   WOOD   ONE    OK    DARTMOOR'S   "THREI-: 

REMARKABLE     THINGS  "     — CARRINOTON'S      DESCRIPTION     01-     THE     WOOD—    -A 

STONY  SHELTER PROBABLE  AGE   OF  THE  TREES THE  WOOD  ON    FIRE 

DERIVATION  OF  ITS  NAME THE  WEALAS. 


Of  this  grove — 

This  pigmy  grove,  not  one  has  climb'd  the  air 
So  emulously  that  its  loftiest  branch 
May  brush  the  traveller's  brow.     The  twisted  roots 
Have  clasp'd,  in  search  of  nourishment,  the  rocks, 
And  straggled  wide,  and  pierced  the  stony  soil  : — 
In  vain,  denied  maternal  succour,  here 
A  dwarfish  race  has  risen. 

— CARRINGTON. 


THOUGH  it  is  certain  that  trees  never  formed  part  of  the  covering  of  Dartmoor  to 
any  considerable  extent,  it  is  equally  so  that  they  formerly  grew  in  some  numbers 
in  a  few  of  the  more  sheltered  spots  of  the  "reat  uplands.  It  is  not,  indeed,  probable 
that  many  giants  of  the  woods  flourished  there,  but  that  the  sides  of  some  of  the  river 
valleys  were  in  places  clothed  with  thickets  of  birch  and  dwarf  oaks,  and  that  alder  grew 
near  the  banks  of  the  streams,  there  is  not  wanting  evidence  to  show.  Trunks  of  trees 
have  often  been  found  below  the  surface  by  peat  cutters  and  others,  or  have  been  exposed 
by  the  falling  away  of  portions  of  the  bog.  An  instance  of  the  latter  came  under  our 
notice  a  few  years  since,  when  some  large  pieces  of  oak  were  found  partly  uncovered 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cranmere  Pool.  In  the  earl}-  spring  of  1901  we  saw  two  very  fine 
pieces  at  Cholwich  Town,  that  had  been  dug  up  not  long  before  at  a  spot  known  as 
Whithill  Yeo,"  where  the  Torry  takes  its  rise.  The  oak  was  very  dark  in  colour  and 
extremely  hard,  and  when  shaved  with  a  sharp  knife  showed  a  beautiful  polish.  We  also 
remember  a  number  of  trees  being  found  under  the  surface  on  the  slope  below  Saddles- 
borough,  in  the  parish  of  Shaugh,  in  1885,  the  trunk  of  one  of  which  measured  nearly 
four  feet  in  circumference.  A  moorland  dweller  named  John  Bishop,  who  for  many 
years  was  a  familiar  figure  in  the  Dart  valleys,  once  told  us  that  he  had  frequently  dug 
up  roots  and  trunks  of  alder  near  his  cottage  at  Swincombe,  and  that  the  wood  was  very 
hard. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  instances  were  such  necessary,  and  to  show  that  in  a 
former  day  the  valleys  of  the  Moor  were  in  many  cases  different  in  appearance  from 
what  they  are  at  present,  though  certainly  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  materially  alter 
the  aspect  of  the  Moor.  But  there  is  no  need  that  we  should  go  below  the  surface  for 
this  proof.  In  many  a  spot  which  the  hillside  shelters  from  the  wind  specimens  of  the 
mountain  ash  are  seen,  or  one  or  two  thorns,  or  perhaps  an  oak,  the  sole  relics  of  some 

*  This  name  is  pronounced  with  the  first  "  i  "  lon^  :  it  is  n  corruption  of  White  Hill  Yen. 
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ancient  grove  ;  and  that  these  are  not  more  numerous  is  not  entirely  due  to  decay.  The 
tinner  has  probably  robbed  Dartmoor  of  many  of  its  sylvan  honours.  He  was  allowed  to 
supply  his  blowing-houses  with  "  carbonem,"  that  is,  peat-coal,  a  writ  of  Henry  III. 
directing  the  Bailiffs  of  Lydford  to  permit  them  to  do  this  being  still  extant-  ;  and  in  a 
Charter  of  Edward  I.  the  right  is  confirmed  to  the  tinners  to  procure  brushwood  for 
smelting  the  tin,  according  to  ancient  custom.  But  it  is  probable  that  they  did  not  stop 

at  peat  or  brushwood,  but  in  spite  of  the 
Forest  law  that  no  green  oak  was  to  be 
touched,  laid  their  axes  to  the  root  of  many 
a  good  tree.  Gradually  the  scanty  cover- 
ing of  the  valleys  would  disappear,  and  thus 
to-day,  with  the  exception  of  the  oaks  at 
Brimpts,  the  only  ancient  groves  on  the 
Moor  are  those  of  Black  Tor  Copse  in  the 
north,  Wistman's  Wood  in  the  centre,  and 
Piles  Wood  in  the  south,  all  three  of 
which,  curiously  enough,  lie  nearly  in  a 
straight  line.  Of  these  Wistman's  Wood 
alone  is  within  the  Forest,  the  other  two 
being  in  its  purlieus. 

Three  hundred  years  ago  Wistman's 
Wood  was,  as  at  the  present  day,  deemed 
worthy  of  note.  We  have  this  on  the 
authority  of  Tristram  Risdon,  of  Winscot, 
in  the  North  of  Devon,  who  between  the 
years  1605  and  1630  travelled  through 
every  part  of  the  county,  collecting 
materials  for  a  complete  description  of  it, 
"  for  the  love  of  his  country  and  country- 
men," and  which  interesting  account  he 
left  behind  him  in  manuscript.  In  his 
mention  of  Dartmoor,  which  is  only  a  brief 
one,  he  speaks  of  the  Forest  as  contain- 
ing three  remarkable  things,  one  being 
Crockern  Tor,  another  the  Tomb  of  Childe 
the  Hunter,  and  the  third  "  some  acres  of 
wood  and  trees,  that  are  a  fathom  about, 
and  yet  no  taller  than  a  man  may  touch 
to  top  with  his  hand,  which  is  called 

Wistman's  Wood."  This  appears  to  be  the  earliest  mention  of  the  wood,  the  statement 
in  Mrs.  Bray's  TniiHir  and  Tavy  that  it  was  described  in  a  perambulation  of  the  Moor 
made  soon  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  a,nd  preserved  in  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  Office, 
being  incorrect.  There  is  no  reference  to  the  wood  in  any  survey  or  perambulation  of 
the  Forest,  nor  is  there  any  record  of  one  being  made  prior  to  1240.1 

About  two  centuries  after  Risdon  described  Wistman's  Wood  it  was  noticed  by 
Carrington,  who  tells  us  that  so  dwarfed  were  its  trees  that  the  topmost  branch  of  none 
of  them  raised  itself  sufficiently  high  to  "  brush  the  traveller's  brow."  But  Carrington 
was  a  poet,  and  we  cannot  expect  a  wooer  of  the  muse  to  trouble  himself  about  such  a 
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The  edge  of   the  wood. 
The  scanty  covering  of   the  valleys.' 


'  Hex  haillivis  dt  Ledefard  salutem.  Preciplmus  vohis  quod  permtttatis  sta^narios  nestros  Devonie  capere  et  hahere 
carbonem  in  mora  nostra  de  Dertemore  ad  sta^nariam  nostrum  sicut  habere  consueverint  tempore  domini  Johannis  patris  nostri 
et  nostrn,  nee  eis  mde  faciatis  vel  fieri  permittatis  molestiam  vel  imnedimentum.  Teste  apud  Turrim  London.  IS  die  Julii. 
(1222.  fith  Henry  111.) 

I  Mrs.  Bray  made  this  statement  on  the  authority  of  Archdeacon  Fronde,  hut  it  is  apparently  a  mistake,  no  evidence  in 
support  of  it  heinji  forthcoming. 
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prosaic  matter  as  the  precise  measurements  of  an  object,  or  such-like  trifling  details.  If 
any  traveller  ever  passed  through  the  wood — which  we  should  be  disposed  to  doubt — 
whose  head  was  higher  than  the  trees,  it  must  have  been  in  the  days  when  there  were 
giants  in  the  land.  A  popular  description  of  the  wood  is  that  it  consists  of  five  hundred 
trees  five  hundred  feet  high,  meaning  that  each  one  is  only  a  foot  in  height,  a  state- 
ment which,  if  it  cannot  claim  a  poetical  licence  like  the  former,  is  at  least  entitled  to 
that  latitude  usually  accorded  to  humour. 

Wistman's  Wood  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  West  Dart,  one  mile  and  a  half 
above  Two  Bridges.  It  consists  of  three  separate  groves  of  dwarf  oaks,  growing  from 
the  midst  of  a  clatter,  and  extending  for  rather  less  than  half  a  mile  along  the  eastern  side 
of  a  narrow  valley,  formed  by  the  hill  known  as  Bair  Down  on  the  west,  and  the  ridge 
on  which  is  placed  the  conical  Longaford  Tor  on  the  east,  and  being  closed  in  at  the 
upper  end.  Trees  and  rocks  are  mixed  in  inextricable  confusion,  and  over  the  latter  the 
explorer  will  find  it  necessary  to  climb.  To  penetrate  far  into  the  wood  means  a 
continuous  scramble,  with  every  chance  of  slipping  now  and  again  into  some  deep  hole 
between  the  boulders,  which  the  thick  covering  of  moss  frequently  hides  from  view.  But 
it  is  only  by  forcing  one's  way  into  the  midst  of  the  wood  that  a  true  idea  of  it  can  be 
obtained.  And  it  is  worth  the  trouble,  for  certainly  no  other  such  wood  as  this  exists. 

The  trunks  of  these  ancient  oaks  are  clothed  with  moss  like  the  boulders,  which 
perhaps  makes  them  appear  to  be,  as  Risdon  says,  "'a  fathom  about,"  though  in  reality 
they  are  not  nearly  so  much  in  circumference.  The  trees  thrust  themselves  from 

between  the  rocks  composing  the 
clatter,  but  only  to  spread  their 
boughs  over  their  hoary  faces,  and 
in  many  cases  they  rest  upon  the 
stones.  One  may  very  comfortably 
sit  on  the  bough  of  an  aged  oak 
with  his  feet  touching  the  ground, 
as  it  were,  an  achievement  cer- 
tainly not  possible  in  most  woods. 

The  clatter,  which    at   first  ap- 
pears so  ill-suited  for  the  growth  of 
trees,   has    in    reality    been    the    de- 
fender  of  the    wood.     The    granite 
blocks  have  sheltered  these  gnarled 
and  twisted  oaks  from  the  rude  blasts 
that    sweep    across   the    .Moor,  and 
shall  continue  to  shield  them.     The 
cattle  which   roam  at  will   over  the 
slopes    of    the    old     Forest    cannot 
approach   the  oaks   of  Wistman   to 
browse  upon  their  tender  leaves,  for 
the  rocky  barrier  bids  them  defiance. 
Even  the  tinner  was  deterred  from 
felling  them,  for  their  granite  guar- 
dians would  have  rendered  the  operation  too  tedious- 
Tradition  states  that   this   old    wood    was  planted   by   Isabella  de  Fortibus,  Countess 
of   Devon  and  Albemarle,*  but  the   foundation  for  such  a  story  is  indeed  shadowy.      It  is 
plain  to  all  who  look  upon   it  that  its  planter  was  Nature,  and  she  has  shown  us  here  that 

*  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  Forest,  within  which,  as  stated  ahove,  the  wood  is  situated,  was  ever  in  the  hands 
«f  Isabella  de  Fortibus.  Her  mother,  the  Countess  Amicia.  was  the  holder  of  WalUhampton  Common,  which  land  formed  part  of 
her  ^ift  to  Buckland  Abbey  when  it  was  founded  by  her,  and  which  ^rant  was  confirmed  in  1291  by  the  Lady  Isabella,  but  she  never 
held  any  part  of  the  Forest. 
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even  in  the  most  unpropitious  circumstances  she  can  cause  the  plant  to  spring  up  and 
grow  into  a  tree,  and  put  forth  leaf  and  acorn  in  due  season. 

On  a  large  stone  in  the  clatter  is  an  inscription  setting  forth  how  one  of  the 
Wistman  oaks  was  sacrificed  to  curiosity,  for  certainly  its  destruction  served  no  useful 
purpose.  It  enabled  the  number  of  its  concentric  layers  to  be  counted,  and  its  age,  or 
approximate  age,  to  be  ascertained  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  other  object  was 
gained.  The  inscription  runs  thus:  "By  permission  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
Wentworth  Buller,  on  September  16th,  1866,  cut  down  a  tree  near  this  spot ;  it 
measured  nine  inches  in  diameter,  and  appeared  to  be  about  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
years  old."  A  portion  of  the  trunk  of  this 
tree  seems  to  have  been  sent  to  the  Albert 
Memorial  Museum  at  Exeter,  a  section  of 
wood  there  being  labelled  as  follows:  "Sec- 
tion of  the  trunk  of  a  Dwarf  Oak  (Ouercus 
robur,  var.  pedunculata)  from  the  ancient 
grove  at  Wistman's  Wood,  Dartmoor. 
Deposited  by  order  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince 
of  Wales."  Mr.  F.  R.  Rowley,  the  curator, 
informed  me  that,  according  to  the  record 
books  of  the  museum,  both  vertical  and 
transverse  sections  of  the  trunk  were  sent, 
and  appears  to  have  come  from  Mr.  Went- 
worth W.  Buller,  in  January,  1871. 

According  to  a  writer  in  the  Gardener's 
Chronicle,  some  of  the  oaks  of  Wistman's 
Wood  are  of  an  age  far  greater  than  that 
which  the  specimen  cut  down  by  Mr. 
Buller  was  supposed  to  have  attained.  He 
considered  it  possible  that  there  were  trees 
growing  in  the  wood  that  were  in  their 
prime  in  the  days  of  William  the  Norman. 
One  of  these  tough  and  twisted  dwarfs  that 
he  observed  was  not  less  than  fifteen  feet 
high,  but  it  probably  did  not  rise  to  more 
than  two-thirds  of  that  height  above  the 
clatter.  At  all  events,  the  average  height 
of  the  trees  is  not  more  than  about  ten 
feet.  Many  of  the  trunks  are  entirely 
hidden,  while  the  boughs  often  spread 
nearly  a  dozen  feet  in  every  direction. 

In  the  summer  of  1886  the  centre 
grove  of  Wistman's  Wood  was  set  on  fire, 

but  whether  by  accident  or  design  was  never  ascertained.      Fortunately  the  damage  done 
was  not  so  great  but  that  the  old  wood  in  a  few  years  regained  its  former  appearance. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  name  of  this  relic  of  a  time  when  the  valleys  of  the 
Moor  were  less  bare  than  at  present  is  a  corruption  of  usig  incten  coed,  literally  icatcr  stone 
wood,  meaning  the  stony  wood  by  the  water.  Such  a  derivation  is  not  an  unlikely  one, 
though  there  is  another  that  offers  itself  as  being  equally  probable.  The  Britons  of  the 
West,  who  had  settlements  on  Dartmoor,  were  known  to  the  Saxon  invadcys  as  Wealas, 
meaning  foreigners,  or  such  as  were  not  of  their  race,  a  word  synonymous  with  Welsh.* 

*  The  word  is  thus  of  Teutonic  origin,  and  may  probably  be  traced  to  tbe  German  verb  -  Walschen,"  to  -jabber,''  and  hence 
ts  applied  to  those  who  spoke  an  unknown  tongue.       It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Thomas  Stephens  in  his  book,    WL'lslnucir. 
that  "wherever  the  Teutons  settled  they  called  the  surrounding  peoples  Welsh."     The  name  is  found  in  various  forms  in  different 
parts  of  liuropu. 
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Wistman's  Wood  from  the  Valley. 
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In  the  will  of  King  Alfred  the  people  of  the  Westcountry  are  called   Weal-cymie,  that  is 

Welsh    kind.      It   is   significant   that   the   older   among   the    Moor    people   often    call    the 

ancient  grove  Welshman's  Wood,  and  that  this  name  was  in  use  a  hundred  years  ago  is 

on    record.       It   is   by    no   means 

improbable  that  IVistiiian  is  simply 

a    corruption    of    Welshman,    the 

change     taking     place     prior     to 

Risdon's    time     (that     is     if    the 

rendering    in    his    MS.    really    is 

Wistman),  but  not  being  adopted 

by  all.     The  idea  that  the  name 

is    derived    from    the    Druids,    or 

wise  iiiaT,  is  merely  a  fanciful  one, 

for  which  there  is  not  the  slightest 

foundation. 

Perhaps  at  no  time  are  the 
dwarf  oaks  of  Wistman  more,  im- 
pressive than  when  seen  towards 
the  close  of  a  dull  autumn  day  ; 
when  the  long  arms  peep  through 
their  scanty  covering  brown  and 
sere,  clasping  the  dark-coated 
rocks,  and  the  topmost  branches 
are  bare  ;  when  the  wind  sweep- 
ing down  the  valley  moans  as  it 
passes  over  them,  as  though 
lamenting  that  their  beauty  has 
gone ;  when  the  air  is  chill  and 

the  Moor  is  drear,  and  the  coming  shadows  render  indistinct  the  tor  upon  the  hill.  At 
such  a  time  the  old  Forest  can  show  no  picture  more  weird  than  the  stunted  oaks  in 
the  rocky  valley  of  the  Dart — the  solitary  grove  which  men  call  the  Wood  of  Wistman. 

But  it  is  in  the  long  summer  days,  when  the  far-off  fields  of  the  lowlands  are  golden 
with  ripening  grain,  and  the  trees  in  the  orchards  are  laden  with  fruit,  that  the  visitor 
bends  his  steps  to  Wistman's  Wood.  He  sees  it  in  its  garb  of  green,  when  the  leaves 
conceal  the  gnarled  boughs  and  quiver  in  the  gentle  breex.e,  when  their  sheen  brightens 
all  the  valley,  when  it  is  a  thing  of  beauty — an  emerald  adorning  Devonia's  crown. 
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A    LONELY    HILL- 


-A    WILDERNESS    OF    PEAT    Boo OLD    PATHS    TO    LYDFORD   AND 

OKEHAMPTON —  —  AN      ELEVATED     LAND —  —  ROCK     MASSES—  —EVIDENCES     OF 

DECAY AN    OLD-TIME    PASTURAGE    GROUND CUT   COMBE AN    IMPORTANT 

PASS SUGGESTED  DERIVATION  OF  THE  NAME AN  OASIS  IN  THE  DESERT. 


And  here  enthroned  in  silence, 
The  tors  majestic  stand, 

Like  sentinels  gigantic 
Above  that  dreary  land. 

— F.    B.    DOVKTON. 


OF  all  the  tors  of  Dartmoor  none  is  more  impressive  than  the  fine  pile  of  Fur  Tor, 
which,  standing  in    lonely  grandeur  in  a  secluded  part  of  the  Forest,  possesses  a 
charm    such   as    belongs   to    no  other.       Seen  from  a  point  not   far  below   Little 
Kneeset,  on  the  bank  of  an  arm  of  the  Tavy,  usually  spoken  of  by  the  Moor  people  as  the 
Amicombe,  the  appearance  of  the  great  hill  covered   with   masses  of  granite   from    base 

to  summit,  and  crowned  with  huge 
rocks,  is  wonderfully  striking.  It 
is  neighboured  by  no  others  of  a 
similar  character,  but  by  lofty 
ridges  whose  surfaces  of  peat  are 
clothed  with  the  cotton  and  melic 
grass,  or  wear  a  scanty  garb  of 
heather.  On  the  confines  of  the 
Moor,  where  the  tors  mostly 
abound,  this  granite-strewn  height 
would  take  its  place  among  those 
worthy  of  special  notice,  but  here, 
far  away  in  the  wilds  and  remote 
from  all  others,  it  becomes  an 
object  of  particular  interest. 

The  situation  of  Fur  Tor  in  a 
part  of  the  Forest  not  easily  acces- 
sible except  from  a  few  points,  unless 
it  be  to  those  who  know  the  district 
well,  has  caused  it  to  be  com- 
paratively little  visited.  While 
most  Dartmoor  ramblers  have 
scaled  the  bosses  of  Hey  Tor,  or 
climbed  to  the  summit  of  Yes  Tor 

and  Great   Mis  Tor,  or   such   better-known    heights,  the   lonely   hill   that   rears  its  rugged 
crest  in  the  wilderness  of  peat  bog  they  have  been  content  to  view  from  a  distance.      But, 
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"The  ^reat  hill  covered  with  masses  of  granite." 
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notwithstanding  its  isolation  now,  there  was  a  time  when  the  grey  rocks  of  Fur  Tor 
looked  down  upon  others  than  Moormen  visiting  their  pasturage  grounds.  Around  the 
base  of  the  hill  there  sweeps  an  ancient  track,  over  which  passed  the  men  of  Chagford 
and  North  Bovey,  and  others  living  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Moor,  when  on  their  way 
to  Lydford,  where,  as  that  was  the  place  at  which  for  centuries  the  Chase  Courts  of 
Dartmoor  were  held,  business  must  occasionally  have  taken  them  ;  and  it  also  served  as 
a  means  of  communication  between  Okehampton  and  certain  parts  of  the  Forest.  That 
it  was  used  at  an  early  period  by  the  settlers  in  the  East  Dart  and  Wallabrook  valleys, 
existing  documentary  evidence  indirectly  proves  ;  but  it  was  probably  a  cattle  track  long 
prior  to  their  time. 

Fur  Tor  occupies  a  commanding  situation  at  the  extremity  of  a  bold  headland,  pro- 
jecting in  a  north-westerly  direction  from  the  long,  boggy  range  extending  from  the  head 
of  the  Cowsic  and  the  West  Dart  to  Okement  Hill,  a  distance  of  several  miles.  On  this 
range  is  Cut  Hill,  which  rises  to  a  height  of  1,981  feet,  and  is  visible  from  nearly  every 
eminence  on  the  Moor.  From  its  flank  springs  the  headland,  Fur  Tor  being  about  a  mile 
north-west  by  west  of  the  summit  of  the  hill,  which  is  marked  by  a  small  artificial  mound 
of  peat.  On  the  east  side  of  this  headland  is  Cut  Combe,  down  which  flows  a  feeder  of 
the  Tavy,  bending  westward  to  join  the  stream  referred  to  as  being  often  called  the 
Amicombe.  The  united  waters  run  by  the  edge  of  a  plain  extending  from  the  foot  of  the 
tor-crowned  hill,  part  of  it  being  good  pasturage  ground,  and  part  of  it  broken  and  boggy. 
South-westward  of  the  headland,  where  the  ground  slopes  from  the  tor  much  less  steeply 
than  on  the  east  and  north,  is  the  stream  usually  regarded  as  the  Tavy  proper,  and  which 
meets  the  Amicombe  at  the  western  end  of  the  plain.  It  has  its  source  in  a  well-defined 
depression,  the  sides  of  which  are  thickly  covered  with  heather,  in  the  midst  of  the 
great  bog  on  the  southern  slope  of  Cut  Hill,  and  about  half  a  mile  from  its  summit. 

Fur  Tor  consists  of  a  number  of  piles  of  rock,  which  are  divided  into  two  groups, 
about  one  hundred  yards  apart.  The  eastern  group  is  the  chief,  and  consists  of  four 
distinct  piles,  one  of  them,  however,  being  much  smaller  than  the  others.  The  eastern- 
most of  these  piles,  though  not  of  great  height,  at  once  arrests  the  attention  from  the 
peculiarity  of  its  stratification.  The  granite  is  seen  in  thin  horizontal  layers,  giving  the 
whole  mass  quite  a  different  appearance  from  that  presented  by  the  other  piles.  The 
ground  slopes  very  steeply  to  the  north-east,  the  whole  of  the  hillside  being  covered  with 
masses  of  rock,  not  so  much  in  the  manner  of  a  clatter,  which  is  a  multitude  of  boulders 
lying  closely  together,  as  resembling  a  number  of  small  tors,  many  of  very  fantastic  shape, 
with  lumps  of  granite  strewn  between  them.  These  masses  cover  a  vast  area,  extending 
round  to  the  north  and  north-west  slopes  of  the  hill. 

Less  than  fifty  yards  distant  from  the  eastern  pile  is  another  congeries  of  rocks, 
which,  however,  presents  nothing  remarkable  ;  but  a  little  further  away  the  largest  and 
highest  of  the  piles  composing  Fur  Tor  rises  from  the  turf.  This  consists  of  a  number  of 
huge  rocks  placed  one  upon  the  other,  its  greatest  height  being  at  the  north-western  end, 
where  the  elevation  attained  is  probably  over  forty  feet.  On  the  surface  of  the  highest 
rock  the  wind  and  rain  and  frost  have  left  their  mark.  Three  hollows  ma}'  there  be  seen 
which  it  has  taken  ages  to  form,  and  the  work,  though  we  cannot  perceive  it,  is  still 
progressing.  It  has  gone  on  deepening  and  enlarging  the  basins,  and  will  continue  to  do 
so  until  the  rock  shall  be  worn  through  ;  the  power  that  created  shall  destroy.  In  one, 
near  the  edge  of  the  granite  mass,  the  water  has  already  pierced  for  itself  a  way  through 
the  stone,  and  the  worn  perforation  is  visible  from  the  ground." 

This  great  pile  stands  on  a  level  plateau,  and  its  ruin  is  proceeding  more  slowly  than 
that  of  the  smaller  ones  placed  on  the  brow  of  the  hill.  But  it  is  advancing  neverthe- 
less ;  silently  and  imperceptibly,  it  is  true,  but  none  the  less  surely.  No  one  can  look 
closely  upon  a  Dartmoor  tor  without  being  struck  by  the  work  of  destruction  that  is  in 

1  These  basins^vere  first  noticed  by  the  Rev.  K.  A.  Bray,  on  visiting  the  tor  in  the  year  IS02.  In  A  Ffu'  Remarks  mi 
Dartmoor,  the  Rev.  K.  Spencer  has  sketched  in  a  very  interesting  manner  the  process  by  \vhich  the  tors  are  slowly  j^oinj*  to  ruin. 
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progress  ;  and  although  the  principal  pile  of  Fur  Tor  stands  upon  a  firm  base,  and  shows 
less  evidence  of  decay  than  do  many  others,  such  is  not  entirely  wanting.  It  may  he 
comparatively  little  ;  the  voice  may  not  he  raised  above  a  whisper,  but  it  speaks  only  too 
plainly  of  the  ruin  that  must  surely  come.  On  its  west  side  an  immense  stone,  which  has 
fallen  from  the  summit  of  the  southern  part  of  the  tor,  has  been  arrested  in  its  descent 
by  another  but  smaller  one.  It  is  standing  on  its  end,  and  inclined  towards  the  tor,  and 
in  its  turn  it,  too,  keeps  up  a  fallen  rock.  When  in  the  course  of  time  the  action  of  frost 
shall  wear  away  the  bearings  of  the  lower  stone,  the  three  will  fall  to  the  ground,  and 

thus  is  the  tor  going 
gradually  to  destruc- 
tion. The  few  drops 
of  water  that  sink  into 
the  porous  rock  shall 
prove  themselves  all 
powerful,  and  in  time 
shall  show  that  they 
can  wreck  even  the 
giant  tor. 

There  are  several 
large  blocks  in  this 
part  of  the  tor  re- 
sembling the  one  that 
has  partly  fallen,  and 
one  of  these  already 
lies  upon  the  turf.  On 
the  east  side  of  the  pile 
another  stone  has 
fallen  from  its  place. 
It  is  of  large  size,  and 
oval  in  shape;  it  stands 
on  its  side  upon  a  rock 
many  feet  above  the 
ground,  and  is  leaning 
against  the  higher  por- 
tion of  the  pile  from 
which  it  fell. 

The  second  group  of  rocks  is  situated  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  in  a  direction  west- 
north-west  from  those  just  noticed.  The  ground  between  the  groups  is  level  and  free 
from  rocks,  but  the  masses  before  referred  to  as  being  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  sweep 
round  from  one  cluster  to  the  other.  This  western  group  consists  of  six  chief  piles  with 
several  smaller  ones,  and  from  them  the  rock-masses  extend  to  the  plain  below. 

The  ground  around  the  principal  piles  of  rock,  except  in  very  dry  seasons,  is  moist, 
so  much  so  that  in  places  the  rushes  grow.  It  is  not  often  that  one  sees  the  little  pool 
near  the  foot  of  the  lofty  crags  dry  ;  it  is  usually  filled  with  rain  water.  But  on  the 
declivities  the  ground  drains  itself,  and  there  among  the  rocks  ponies  and  cattle  browse 
upon  the  short  turf,  finding  both  food  and  shelter.  Indeed,  for  some  distance  around  Fur 
Tor  the  pasturage  is  extremely  good,  and  at  a  very  early  time  the  locality  formed  one  of 
those  to  which  cattle  were  driven  when  put  into  the  Forest,  and  near  to  which  spots  they 
will  invariably  remain  during  the  season.  We  find  it  mentioned  over  five  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  in  an  account  of  John  D'Abernon,  Constable  of  Lydford  Castle.  He  gives  a 
list  of  persons  who  had  put  cattle  in  the  Forest  to  pasture,  and  included  among  places 
named  as  being  situated  in  the  north  quarter  is  the  Preda  de  Vurtorre.  Preda  is,  of 
course,  the  pasturage  ground,  but  the  term  is  not  now  used,  such  spots  being  generally 
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called  lairs.  And  the  vicinity  of  Fur  Tor  has  found  favour  with  the  Moorman  ever  since 
that  early  time,  and  continues  to  do  so  to-day.  In  Cut  Combe  he  has  a  valley  which, 
although  the  bottom  of  it  is  a  hundred  feet  higher  than  the  summit  of  the  well-known 
Hey  Tor,  is  sheltered  from  every  wind,  and  where  cattle  may  at  any  time  find  a 
comfortable  retreat.  Outside  the  combe,  which  is  entered  through  a  narrow  opening 
between  the  flank  of  Fur  Tor  and  Little  Kneeset,  the  ground  is  also  good,  and  this  is 
known  to  the  Moormen  as  Pinswell. 

From  the  promontory  on  which  the  grey  rocks  of  Fur  Tor  rise  in  silent  majesty  a 
view  of  a  kind  not  often  seen  is  presented.  It  is  not  so  extensive  as  that  obtained  from 
Cut  Hill  (which  summit  is  104  feet  higher  than  Fur  Tor,  the  height  of  which  is  1,877 
feet),  nor  does  it  possess  quite  that  desolate  character  belonging  to  some  parts  of  the 
Forest,  but  its  wildness  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  impress  the  beholder.  With  the 
exception  of  a  range  of  distant  country  seen  above  the  frontier  between  Great  Mis  Tor 
and  Hare  Tor,  where  the  Cornish  hills  rise  against  the  sky,  nothing  but  the  Moor  is 
visible.  Besides  the  two  named,  more  than  twenty  tors  are  in  sight,  the  principal  being 
North  Hisworthy,  to  the  left  of  which  the  eye  ranges  over  the  hills  of  the  south  quarter  ; 
Staple  Tor,  Roose  Tor,  and  White  Tor,  and  the  fine  piles  overhanging  Tavy  Cleave; 

Brent  Tor,  with  its  church  crowned 
summit,  and  Great  Links  Tor.  Above 
the  gorge  of  the  West  Ockment  rises 
High  Willes;  in  the  middle  distance  is 
Great  Kneeset,  and  to  the  right  of 
this  the  ridge  on  which  is  situated  the 
lonely  Cranmere.  Mis  Tor  presents  a 
grander  appearance  than  any,  the  whole 
of  it  being  visible,  as  well  as  a  great 
part  of  the  hill  on  which  it  stands. 
Rising  from  the  bank  of  the  stream  at 
the  foot  of  the  promontory  is  Amicombe 
Hill,  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  Rattle 
Brook,  and  to  the  westward  is  the  hill  of 
Standon.  The  different  arms  of  the  Tavy 
can  be  traced,  and  on  the  further  side  of 
one  of  them — the  Cut  Combe  Water — 
is  Little  Kneeset,  the  whole  of  the  sum- 
mit of  which  is  commanded  from  the  tor. 
Fur  Tor  has  been  thought  to  owe  its 
name  to  its  situation,  being  a  tor  far  re- 
moved from  the  confines  or  settled  parts 
of  the  Moor.  Such  a  derivation  is  by  no 
means  an  unlikely  one,  and  may  be  more 
ancient  than  it  looks.  It  may  possibly 
belong  to  Saxon  times,  the  word  far  in 
that  tongue  being  very  similar  to  the 
modern  English.  But  there  is  a  Celtic 
word  to  which  we  venture  to  suggest  its 
derivation  may  with  equal  probability  be 
traced.  And  this  also  on  account  of  the 
situation  of  the  tor,  not,  however,  in 
regard  to  its  remoteness,  but  from  its 
proximity  to  the  ancient  track  to  which  we  have  alluded. 

This  path  forms  the  only  means  by  which  horses  and  cattle  can  cross  the  northern 
part  of  the  Forest.  But  for  its  existence  considerable  detours  would  have  to  be  made, 
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the  whole  of  the  ground  between  an  old  way  called  the  Lich  Path,  near  the  head  of  the 
Cowsic,  and  Okement  Hill,  being  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  impassable  by  beasts.  But 
as  though  Nature  designed  to  provide  a  means  of  crossing  over  this  boggy  range  she  has 
narrowed  it  very  considerably  near  its  centre,  and  the  ground  is  there  hard  almost  to  the 
top.  Here  on  one  side  is  Cut  Combe,  and  on  the  other  the  valley  of  the  East  Dart.  On 
the  summit  of  the  ridge  there  was  only  a  narrow  piece  of  bog  to  be  crossed,  and  here  the 
peat  has  been  removed,  and  a  hard  surface,  over  which  the  grass  has  grown  for  centuries, 
has  been  formed.  Two  large  slabs  of  granite  set  upon  mounds,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
way,  mark  the  path  at  this  point.  From  this  cutting  through  the  peat  bog  the  hill,  on  the 
shoulder  of  which  it  is  formed,  and  the  combe  belo\v  it,  have  derived  their  names. 

On  the  side  of  Cut  Combe  the  track  is  marked  by  stones  raised  on  low  cairns,  and 
by  means  of  these  the  traveller  is  conducted  from  the  opening,  or  pass,  between  the  foot 
of  Fur  Tor  and  Little  Kneeset,  to  the  cut  on  the  hill.  This  pass,  which  leads  from  the 
Amicombe,  or  Upper  Tavy  valley,  to  the  combe,  was  a  very  important  one,  and  Fur  Tor 
served  to  mark  its  situation.  Now  the  meaning  of  the  Celtic  word  referred  to  is  a  pass, 
or  opening,  and  it  is  similar  in  sound  to  the  name  borne  by  the  tor.  This  word  is  Ffor, 
and  it  appears  to  me  to  be  not  unlikely  that  the  tor  obtained  its  name  through  its 
contiguity  with  the  pass,  which  must  have  been  in  use  in  very  early  times.  In  the  minds 
of  the  Moor  people  the  two  are  always  connected,  for  although  the  track  is  often  spoken 
of  as  Cut  Lane,  it  is  more  generally  called  Fur  Tor  Cut,  particularly  by  those  living  on 
the  northern  and  north-western  edge  of  the  Moor.  Mr.  Spence  Bate  was  of  opinion 
that//'/'  was  a  corruption  of  the  Celtic  \vordfawr,  meaning  great  :  thus  twr  fawr  (the 
noun  coming  before  the  adjective)  would  be  the  great  tor.  But  fau'r  would  be  pro- 
nounced more  like  rour  than  like  fur,  f  having  the  sound  of  t1  in  Celtic,  a  having  a  broad 
sound,  and  21'  being  equivalent  to  oo.  It  is  also  well  to  point  out  that  one  of  the  early 
forms  of  the  name  of  the  tor  is  Porter,  the  first  part  of  which  has  precisely  the  same 
sound  as  Ffor,ff  being  equivalent  to  our  letter/. 

The  rambler  who  essays  to  make  his  way  from  the  foot  of  Amicombe  Hill  to  the 
Dart  valley  will  see  as  he  approaches  the  pass,  to  which  the  tor  will  direct  him,  the  two 
stones  marking  the  cut  across  the  lofty  hill  above  the  combe.  He  will  see,  too,  the 
lonely  tor  from  the  point  that  we  have  indicated  as  being  the  one  from  which  its 
appearance  is  particularly  striking.  Its  summit  is  lost  to  view  as  he  nears  it,  but  the 
huge  hill,  covered  with  the  ruins  of  the  piles  on  its  crest,  grows  more  impressive.  It 
stands  out  boldly  from  the  boggy  heights  that  stretch  away  on  either  side  of  it,  and  in 
wonderful  contrast  to  their  desolate  look.  They  are  dark  and  always  wear  a  frown  :  the 
hill  of  Fur  Tor  is  covered  with  grass,  and  smiles  in  the  sunshine.  It  is  an  oasis  in  the 
desert,  where  grey  rocks  take  the  place  of  trees  ;  a  bright  jewel  in  a  sombre  mantle. 
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III. 

CRANMERE. 

THE      DARTMOOR       EXPLORER CRANMERE      AN     OBJECTIVE ITS     SITUATION A 

FOUNTAIN  OF  RIVERS EARLY  MENTION  OF  CRANMERE THE  LAKE  OF  CRANES 

— A    NOVEL     POST-OFFICE How    THE     BANK    WAS     BROKEN DARTMOOR 

LEGENDS. 

Where  once  was  a  tarn  on  the  lonely  Moor, 

The  springs  of  Ockment  near, 
A  darksome  hollow  now  is  seen 

On  the  hill-top  bleak  and  drear, 
And  the  gossips  still  the  story  tell 

How  Binjie  drained  Cranmere. 

— THF.  LKGEND  OF  BINJIE  GKAR. 


AS  the  Alpine  climber's  ambition  is  to  make  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,  so  the  great 
aim  of  the  Dartmoor  explorer  is  to  visit  Cranmere.  And  when  he  has  accom- 
plished his  object  he  finds  it  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  hollow  in  the  peat  bog, 
and  wonders,  perhaps,  how  it  is  he  has  always  heard  it  referred  to  as  a  pool.  But 
notwithstanding  this,  he  does  not  return  from  it  disappointed,  unless,  indeed,  he  had 
expected  to  find  nothing  less  than  a  lake.  And  the  reason  of  this  is  that,  however 
unattractive  Cranmere  may  be  in  itself,  the  ramble  thither  has  taken  him  through  some 
of  the  most  solitary  parts  of  Dartmoor,  and  has  enabled  him  to  look  upon  primeval 
Nature — to  see  her  in  her  rudest  garb.  It  is  not  the  pool  he  thinks  of  when  he  has 
penetrated  into  the  recesses  of  the  Moor  and  stands  beside  its  broken  bank,  but  of  the 
wilderness  in  which  it  is  placed.  With  that  he  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed.  Cranmere 
must  be  regarded  as  an  objective  to  be  gained  not  so  much  for  what  itself  has  to  show 
as  for  what  the  journey  to  it  will  reveal.  It  is  in  this  that  the  explorer  really  meets  his 
reward. 

Time  was  when  this  black,  peaty  hollow  was  filled  with  water,  upon  the  surface  of 
which,  when  ruffled  by  the  mountain  breeze,  the  reflected  rays  of  the  sun  sparkled  like 
myriads  •  of  diamonds,  and  brightened  the  face  of  the  grim  old  desert.  Then  was 
Cranmere  worthy  to  be  counted  as  one  of  the  gems  of  the  Moor  ;  and  because  it  has 
lost  its  lustre,  because  it  has  been  robbed  of  its  beauty,  shall  it  be  refused  a  place  among 
them  now  ? 

A  good  deal  has  been  written  about  the  difficulty  of  finding  Cranmere,  and 
"  travellers'  tales  "  have  been  told  of  the  ignorance  of  the  Moormen  concerning  it.  But 
there  is  nothing  surprising  in  the  fact  that  strangers  should  fail  to  discover  it,  particularly 
when  it  is  remembered  that  it  cannot  be  seen  until  one  is  within  a  few  yards  of  its  brink. 
There  are  numbers  of  objects  on  Dartmoor  that  could  not  be  found  any  more  readily  by 
those  unacquainted  with  the  locality.  But  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  attach  something  of 
the  mysterious  to  Cranmere,  and  to  speak  of  it  as  concealing  itself  from  the  explorer. 
The  latest  Ordnance  Survey  Map  has,  of  course,  done  much  to  remove  the  difficulty 
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of  the  search,  hut  it  is  always  best  for  the  stranger  to  take  a  guide  with  him.  And  this 
not  only  that  he  may  be  conducted  to  the  spot  he  desires  to  reach,  hut,  what  is  also  of 
importance,  that  he  may  learn  something  of  the  objects  of  interest  passed  on  the  way. 
Besides,  it  is  one  thing  to  steer  by  the  map,  and  thereby  possibly  flounder  into  a  mire, 
and  quite  another  to  gain  your  objective  in  a  comfortable  manner.  On  Dartmoor,  not- 
withstanding its  openness,  it  is  often  true  that  "the  longest  way  round  is  the  shortest 
way  home." 

With  regard  to  the  Moormen's  knowledge  of  Cranmere,  it  is  only  those  connected 
with  the  north  quarter  of  the  Forest  who  would  be  likely  to  be  acquainted  with  it. 

Speaking  generally,  it  is  in 
the  pasturage  alone  that  the 
Moorman  feels  much  interest, 
and  such  a  place  as  Cranmere, 
which,  situated  in  the  midst  of 
the  fen — or  rain  as  he  terms  it 
— is  not  approached  by  cattle, 
would  not  claim  much  notice 
from  him.  I  remember  taking 
a  Moorman  to  the  so-called 
pool  many  years  ago,  who, 
although  he  had  long  pastured 
cattle  in  the  east  quarter  of 
the  Forest,  and  had  frequently 
been  within  half  a  mile  of  it, 
was  ignorant  of  its  exact  situa- 
tion. And  1  am  acquainted 
with  men  at  the  present  time, 
natives  of  the  Moor,  who  have 
spent  all  their  days  on  it,  and 
yet  have  never  set  foot  on  that 
part  of  it  lying  around  Cran- 
mere. Still,  there  are  those 
whose  duties  take  them  there, 
for  sheep  range  over  the  fen, 

and  are  sometimes  seen  at  the  pool.  I  once  knew  a  farmer  who  for  years  was  a  Moor- 
man of  the  north  quarter,  and  who  was  at  one  time  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  pool,  or 
passing  close  to  it,  every  day.  It  was  not  possible  to  ride  over  the  fen,  so  his  pony  was 
left  at  some  distance  off,  tethered  to  a  ring-bolt  fixed  into  a  rock  for  that  purpose. 

Cranmere  Pool,  to  give  it  the  name  by  which  it  is  usually  called,  is  situated  on  the 
northern  edge  of  a  boggy  plateau,  about  six  miles  from  Chagford,  Okehampton,  and  the 
village  of  Lydford,  which  places  lie  approximately  to  the  east,  north,  and  west 
respectively  ;  Two  Bridges  is  about  seven  miles  south.  The  tourist  who  essays  to  reach 
it  from  either  of  these  points  must,  of  course,  expect  to  find  the  distances  rather  greater, 
unless  he  can  contrive  to  follow  the  example  of  the  proverbial  crow.  Around  the  plateau 
the  most  important  of  the  Dartmoor  streams  take  their  rise.  On  one  side  of  it,  and  less 
than  half  a  mile  east  by  north  of  the  pool,  is  the  fountain-head  of  the  Taw  ;  on  another 
side,  somewhat  further  removed,  and  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  are  the  springs  of  the 
East  Dart  ;  westward  of  the  plateau  are  two  feeders  of  the  Tavy,  one  rising  not  quite 
half  a  mile  southward  of  the  pool ;  and  on  the  north  side  of  this  elevated  stretch  of  fen  is 
the  head  of  the  West  Ockment.  So  near  to  Cranmere  is  the  latter  that  the  stream  has 
been  said  to  flow  from  it.  But  this  is  not  so;  the  springs  of  the  Ockment  are  in  a  little 
hollow  many  feet  below  it,  though  in  the  days  when  the  pool  really  was  such  it  poured  its 
overflow  into  that  river,  and  this  probably  gave  rise  to  a  belief  that  in  it  it  had  its  source. 


Chagford. 
"  About  six  miles  to  the  east." 
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There  is  no  spring  in  the  bed  of  the  mere;  the  water  that  at  one  time  rilled  it  was  the 
drainage  from  the  great  hog. 

But  the  belief  has  at  all  events  the  respectability  of  antiquity.  As  early  as  the 
fifteenth  century  it  existed,  for  William  of  Worcester,  in  his  Itinerary,  speaks  of  the  river 
flowing  below  Okehampton  Castle,  which  river,  he  says,  had  its  source  at  "  C  re  me  re  in 
Thertmore."  This  is  the  earliest  mention  of  the  lonely  tarn,  and  the  form  of  the  name 
would  almost  seem  to  suggest  that  its  present  appellation  is  a  corruption  of  an  older  one, 
and  that  it  is  not  derived,  as  generally  supposed,  from  the  crane.  But  what  is  more 
probable  is  that  the  pool  did  bear  the  name  of  Cranmere  or  Cranemere  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  but  that  it  was  pronounced  as  the  ancient  chronicler  has  spelt  it,  as  it  some- 
times is  by  the  Dartmoor  man  at  the  present  day. 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  name  is  traceable  not  to  the  birds  which  are  supposed 
to  have  resorted  to  the  pool,  but  to  the  Celtic  word  nun,  meaning  wutcr.  But  however 
this  may  be,  the  popular  idea  is  that  Cranmere  means  the  mere,  or  lake,  of  cranes,  in 
which  connection  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  the  south  quarter  of  the  Forest  there  is  also 
a  large  tract  of  fen,  where,  near  an  eminence  known  as  Crane  Hill,  is  a  hollow  that 
it  is  plain  to  see  was  once  a  pool.  It  goes  by  the  name  of  Ducks'  Pool,  and  was  in  all 
probability  emptied  of  its  water  by  the  tinners,  there  being  some  very  extensive  workings 
quite  close  to  it. 

Dartmoor  men  usually  refer  to  the  heron  as  a  crane,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
ornithologists  the  true  crane  once  frequented  the  Moor.  But  for  sixty  years  previous  to 
1830,  according  to  Dr.  Moore,  only  four  specimens  had  been  procured  in  Devon.  The 
most  recent  of  these,  he  says,  was 
a  fine  male,  shot  in  the  parish  of 
Buckland  Monachormn,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1826. 

Cranmere  Pool  is  irregular  in 
shape,  and  its  size  cannot  accur- 
ately be  given,  owing  to  the  en- 
croachments of  the  heather  on  the 
west  side,  where  the  ground  slopes 
down  to  the  black,  peaty  bed.  But 
from  measurements  which  I  took 
in  1881,  placing  the  tape  on  what 
I  considered  was  the  true  margin 
of  the  pool,  I  found  it  to  be  one 
hundred  and  ninety-two  yards  in 
circumference.  Its  deepest  part 
was  at  the  eastern  end,  where 
the  bank  is  about  ten  feet  high. 
Where  the  heather  has  not  covered 
the  bottom  of  the  hollow,  there  the 
peat  is  seen,  wet  and  spongy  in 
the  winter,  dry  and  dusty  in  the 
summer.  Near  the  centre  is  a 

tiny  cairn,  erected  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Perrott,  of  Chagford.  Mr.  Pcrrott  made 
no  note  of  the  date,  only  remembering  that  the  work  was  done  during  the  time  of  the 
Crimean  War,  and  that  this  was  so  is  proved  by  a  communication  to  the  press,  made 
some  years  ago  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Munday,  of  Horrabridge.  in  which  he  states  that  the 
cairn  was  formed  in  1854.  A  tin,  or  other  small  receptacle,  was  placed  in  the  cairn  by 
Mr.  Perrott  for  the  reception  of  the  cards  of.  visitors  to  the  pool,  and  a  small  book  was  also 
provided  in  which  they  might  enter  their  names.  Later  on,  when  postcards  were 
introduced,  a  custom  sprang  into  existence  among  visitors  to  Cranmere  of  leaving 
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addressed  cards  there,  with  the  request  that  the  next  comer  would  post  them  at  the 
nearest  office  they  might  happen  to  reach.  As  the  regularity  of  the  postal  system 
depends  very  largely  on  the  season  and  the  climatic  conditions,  it  may  perhaps  he  only 
right  to  state  that  occasionally  letters  are  not  dealt  with  quite  so  expeditiously  as  is 
generally  considered  desirable,  hut  the  novelty  of  receiving  a  letter  posted  in  the  middle 
of  a  Dartmoor  bog,  probably  amply  compensates  for  any  trifling  delay  in  delivery 
the  recipient  may  experience. 

Quite  recently  it  occurred  to  two  Dartmoor  ramblers  that  the  jar  with  the  leaden 
cover,  which  for  some  time  had  done  duty  as  a  receptacle  for  cards,  and  as  a  post-box  at 
the  pool,  might  well  be  replaced  by  something  better,  particularly  if  the  entries  made  by 
visitors  were  to  be  preserved.  The  sanction  of  the  Duchy  was  obtained,  and  a  xinc  box 
and  a  specially  prepared  book  having  been  provided  they  were  deposited  at  the  pool. 
The  box  is  fitted  with  a  deep  cover,  and  is  thus  well  protected  from  the  rain  should  it 
penetrate  into  the  little  hollow  in  the  cairn.  It  bears  the  inscription  : — "  Authorised  by 
the  Duchy.  Cranmere  Pool. 
Box  containing  visitors'  book. 
— H.  P.  H carder,  Plymouth, 
1905."  The  book  is  furnished 
with  a  waterproof  cover,  and 
has  the  words  "  Dartmoor," 
"  Cranmere,"  and  the  date, 
"  1905,"  burnt  into  its  edges. 
On  the  first  page  it  is  set 
forth  that  it  is  placed  at  the 
pool  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Duchy,  by  two  lovers  of  the 
Moor.  A  hope  is  expressed 
that  visitors  will  record  their 
names  and  impressions.  This 
is  signed  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Hearder 
and  Mr.  H.  Scott-Tucker,  the 
donors.  It  is  pleasant  to  think 
that  in  these  prosaic  days  there 
are  those  who  take  such  an 
interest  in  the  curiosities  of 

Dartmoor.        It   is  frequently  a  Cranmere    Pool, 

race  to  get  to  the  pool,  and  the  "The  silent  waste."— (S«f  Page  .n.i 

odds    are   that   many   who    try 

never  do  get  there.  Those  who  succeed  and  reach  the  winning-post,  as  it  were,  will  not 
improbably  grumble  at  the  roughness  of  the  course.  But  one  thing  is  certain  :  though 
they  may  never  become  attached  to  such  Dartmoor  racing,  they  will,  if  they  leave  their 
signatures  at  Cranmere,  help  to  make  a  book. 

The  "  Urn  of  Cranmere,"  as  Carrington  calls  it,  is  broken,  and  can  no  longer  hold 
the  "  liberal  mountain  flood."  How  this  came  about  is  not  quite  known,  though  more 
than  one  story  is  told  in  explanation  of  it.  The  rift,  which  is  in  the  northern  bank,  is 
many  feet  in  width,  and  extends  down  to  the  bed  of  the  pool,  and  that  this  was 
intentionally  made  seems  certain.  One  version  of  the  circumstance  is  that  the  bank  was 
dug  through  in  a  dry  season  by  a  miller  of  Okehampton,  in  order  that  the  water  might 
run  into  the  Ockment,  which  stream  turned  his  mill-wheel.  Another  is  that  it  was  the 
work  of  Moormen  who,  having  had  sheep  drowned  in  the  pool,  decided  to  rid  themselves 
of  a  source  of  danger  to  their  flocks.  And  a  third  relates  how  a  fox  having  gone  to 
earth  there,  an  endeavour  was  made  to  dig  him  out,  which  operation  undermining  the 
hank,  it  gave  way  beneath  the  pressure  of  the  water. 
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But  stories  more  weird  in  their  character  attach  to  this  dried-up  tarn.  Cranmere 
was  once  haunted  by  a  misshapen  dwarf,  the  spirit  of  one  who  in  his  "  days  of  nature  " 
had  been  Okehampton's  Mayor.  The  tradition  tells  us  that  one  Benjamin  Gayer,  who  in 
the  seventeenth  century  filled  the  civic  chair,  was  condemned  after  death  to  labour  at  the 
impossible  task  of  baling  the  water  of  the  mere  with  an  oat  sieve.  By  its  margin  the 
unquiet  spirit  laboured  year  after  year,  wearing  the  form  of  an  ugly  dwarf.  But  every 
dog  has  his  day,  and  even  Binjie,  as  he  was  called,  was  able  to  free  himself,  and  to  be 
revenged.  Finding  a  sheepskin  on  the  Moor  he  covered  his  sieve  with  it,  and  rapidly 
emptied  the  pool  of  its  waters.  The  Ockment  rose,  and  rushed  in  a  mighty  flood  down 
the  valley,  sweeping  everything  before  it,  and  reaching  the  town  of  Okehampton,  sub- 
merged it,  and  drowned  all  the  inhabitants.  It  is  probable  that  the  tradition  is  much 
older  than  the  seventeenth  century,  and  that  it  has  merely  been  fastened  on  to  Benjamin 
Gayer.  It  is  also  not  unlikely,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  story  of  the  miller,  that  the 
latter  part  of  the  legend  is  a  modern  addition  suggested  by  his  action. 

Cranmere  is  also  said  to  be  haunted  by  a  black  colt,  and  this,  too,  it  seems,  is  the 
restless  spirit  of  Gayer.  After  his  death  he  reappeared  in  Okehampton,  and  caused  such 
annoyance  that  a  number  of  clergymen  were  convened  to  "  read  him  down."  But 
although  they  brought  all  their  learning  to  bear  and  addressed  him  in  various  languages, 
there  was  no  result  until  one  spoke  to  him  in  Arabic.  That  was  more  than  the  spirit 
could  stand,  and  he  intimated  the  fact  to  the  speaker.  Being  vanquished,  Gayer  was 
promptly  turned  into  a  black  colt,  a  halter  was  put  upon  him,  and  a  man  set  upon  his 
back  with  instructions  to  ride  him  to  Cranmere.  The  orders  were  carried  out,  and  on  the 
edge  of  the  great  morass  that  girds  the  lonely  pool,  the  colt  was  left,  and  there,  accord- 
ing to  the  gossips'  story,  he  may  be  seen  to  this  day. 

The  rambler  over  the  silent  waste  on  reaching  Cranmere  finds  himself  within  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  the  highest  point  of  the  Moor.  But  though  on  so  elevated  a 
spot,  the  lowlands  are  hidden  from  his  sight  except  in  one  place.  There  the  receding  hills 
above  the  valley  of  the  West  Ockment  afford  him  a  narrow  view  of  far-away  pastures. 
But  for  that  he  looks  only  upon  a  wilderness,  and  sees  nothing  but  what  Nature  has 
formed. 
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Broad   slopes  of  green   before   us  lie. 

Where  tern   :md  foxglove  wave   in   glory  ; 
And  rounded  tops,   which   Uiss  the  sky, 
With  granite   blocks  are  piled  on   high, 

Like   castles   in   enchanted  story. 

— T.   VKRXOX  WOLLASTOX. 


NEAR  where  the  Red-a-ven  comes  down  from  under  Yes  Tor  to  swell  the  waters 
of  the  West  Ockment,  the  latter  stream  issues  from  the  romantic  Aleldon 
Gorge,  on  its  way  to  the  cultivated  country  below  the  Park  of  Okehampton. 
From  its  rise  near  the  broken  hank  of  Cranmere  to  the  point  where  it  leaves  the 
Moorlands  its  course  is  through  a  succession  of  scenes  of  an  impressive  character.  As  it 
comes  forth  from  its  forbidding-looking  birthplace,  its  flood  stained  with  the  peaty  soil, 
the  little  stream  moves  slowly  and  knows  only  a  desolate  region  ;  but  by-and-bye,  increas- 
ing in  volume,  its  current  becomes  more  rapid,  as  though  it  were  impatient  to  exchange 
the  frowns  of  Nature  for  her  smiles.  Under  Great  Kneeset  it  runs  to  meet  the  Brim 
Brook,  and  flowing  below  Lints  Tor,  passes  an  ancient  crossing-place  known  as  Sandy 
Ford,  one  of  the  points  marking  the  boundary  of  the  Forest.  Below  this  the  valley 
narrows  and  the  hills  on  either  side  rise  higher.  On  one  hand  is  the  giant  flank  of 
Willes,  and  on  the  other  the  steep  slope  below  Stinka  Tor  and  the  Slipper  Stones. 
Two  miles  further  down  the  stream  makes  a  bend,  the  hills  still  rising  precipitously, 
and  enters  Meldon  Gorge.  At  the  lower  end  of  this,  and  near  its  confluence  with  the 
Red-a-ven,  about  two  miles  from  Okehampton,  we  meet  it.  and  shall  make  our  way 
by  its  bank  to  the  long  valley  below  the  ancient  ford,  that  we  may  look  upon  the 
beauties  it  has  to  show. 

Crossing  the  tributary  that  comes  tumbling  down  from  the  foot  of  Yes  Tor, 
and  following  a  cart  track  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  \ve  skirt  Longstone  Hill, 
the  name  of  which  probably  points  to  the  former  existence  upon  it  of  a  menhir.  The 
gorge  is  narrow,  and  the  hills  on  either  side  rise  to  a  height  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  above  the  stream,  those  on  the  left,  or  eastern  side,  sloping  still  further  upward  for 
another  thousand  feet  or  more.  Above  the  steep  scarp  across  the  stream  is  Meldon 
Down,  on  one  part  of  which,  when  the  night  wind  was  howling  over  the  Moor  and 
the  rain  descended  in  torrents,  the  Royalists  and  Parliamentarians  met  in  battle  at  the 
time  the  Cromwellian  Major,  James  Chudleigh,  held  Okehampton. 

\\  e  cross  a  little  feeder  of  the  Ockment,  and  passing  the  ruins  of  a  mine  building 
in  a  hollow,  reach  the  foot  of  Homerton  Hill,  which,  in  one  place,  is  so  steep  that  it 
would  only  be  possible  to  ascend  it  by  climbing.  It  is  like  a  huge  dome,  and  is  covered 
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with  short  grass,  in  this  respect  presenting  a  decided  contrast  to  the  hill  we  see  rising 
from  the  further  hank  of  the  stream,  which  is  clothed  with  heather.       As  we  near  the 
bend,   which   is  known  as  Vellake  Corner,  we   shall    notice   that  the  valley  widens  and 
that  its  bottom  is  perfectly  flat.      The  stream  does  not  flow  through  the  centre  of  this, 
but  at  the  very  foot  of  the  hill  on  the  western  side,  a  grassy  plateau  extending  from   its 
brink    to    the    hill    on    the    east.       Over    this    we    pass,    and    following    the    contour    of 
Homerton,  leave  the  gorge  and  enter  the  long  valley. 

Through  a  cleft  in   the   hills  on   the   further   side   of  the   stream  the   little  Vellake 
feeder  comes  down.       One  branch  of   this,  though  in  the   summer   it   scarcely  deserves 
the  name,  being  then  often  dry,  rises  in  Corn   Hole,  a  hollow  below  the   highest  part 
of  Corn  Ridge,  the  eminence  rising  on  the  right  as  we  advance.     On  its  flank,  and  not 
far  from  the  river,  we  notice  Shilstone  Tor,  which,  like  Longstone  Hill,  will  suggest  to 
us  the  former  existence  here  of  an  ancient  monument.       The  name,  it  is  not  unlikely, 
is  a  corruption  of  "  shelf  stone  " — the  first  word  appearing  in  the  Devon  vernacular  as 
"  shil "   —and     would    well     describe    the    dolmen,    or    cromlech,    in    which    the    quoit, 
usually  a  flattish   stone,  may  be  likened   to  a  shelf.       But  there  are   no   vestiges   of   any 
megalithic    monument    to    be    seen    in    the    immediate    vicinity    of    the    pile,     and    it    is 
quite  probable  that  the  "  shelf  stone  "  was  nothing  more  than   one  of  the  rocks  of  the 
tor   itself,    which,   overhanging    those    on    which    it    rested,    presented   a    resemblance    to 
the  object  in  question. 

Ere  we  have  proceeded  many  steps  on  our  way  up  the  valley  we  become  aware  that 
it  is  totally  unlike  the  gorge  through  which  we  have  just  passed.      During  our  progress 

up  the  latter  we  saw  only 
,^^^^_^____^^^^^^^^^____^^^_^^^_______—         hills     covered     with     grass 

and  heather,  with  one  or 
two  enclosures  on  the 
western  slopes,  and  there 
was  nothing  to  cause  us 
to  imagine  that  aught  but 
the  bare  Moor  lay  before 
us.  But  now  trees  appear 
on  the  eastern  bank,  and, 
further  on,  also  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  stream, 
and  we  begin  to  realise  that 
this  rocky  valley  conceals 
a  picture  of  sylvan  beauty. 
It  is  a  wild  beauty,  and  on 
that  account  the  more 
powerfully  appeals  to  us. 

A  sullen  roar  strikes 
on  the  ear,  and  the  Ock- 
ment,  hitherto  our  joyous 
companion  through  the 
defile,  comes  rushing  im- 
petuously towards  us  in  a 
fretful  mood,  as  though  its 

course  had  been  rudely  disturbed.  The  roar  becomes  louder  as  we  advance,  and 
suddenly  the  gleaming  foam  of  a  cascade  comes  into  view.  When  we  near  the  fall 
we  see  that  immediately  above  it  two  streams,  or  what  appear  to  be  such,  unite.  But 
the  narrowing  of  the  valley  a  little  further  on  tells  us  that  we  look  upon  the  Ockment 
alone,  which  has  scooped  out  two  courses  for  itself  up  yonder,  but  only  that  the  waters 
may  mingle  again.  And  to  the  charming  spot  which  these  arms  encircle  men  have 
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given  the  name  of  the  Island  of  Rocks.  But  the  rocks  are  not  naked  like  those  of 
the  grim  tor  thrusting  its  piles  above  the  clatter;  they  wear  a  mantle  of  green,  amid 
the  folds  of  which  the  summer  breezes  play. 

The  Island  of  Rocks  is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  yards  in  length  and  about 
twenty-five  yards  in  breadth.  It  is  placed  at  the  lower  end  of  a  narrow,  rugged  defile, 
through  which  the  Ockment  runs,  descending  nearly  two  hundred  feet  in  a  distance  of 
between  three  and  four  hundred  yards.  The  island  is  entirely  covered  with  trees  and 

undergrowth,  as  also  is 
the  eastern  bank  of  the 
stream.  There  are 
only  a  few  boulders 
near  its  lower  end  left 
unconcealed,  and  these 
a  re  he  a  p  e  d  in  t  h  e 
manner  of  a  tiny  tor. 
It  is  a  spot  such  as 
might  well  serve  as  a 
hold  for  the  elves  who 
were  once  said  to 
haunt  the  glen,  though 
it  provides  no  velvet 
sward  for  their  moon- 
light revels.  But  on 
the  banks  this  is  found, 
and  the  river  would  be 
no  barrier  to  the  pixies. 
But  they  are  gone,  and 
the  glen  is  haunted 
now  only  by  the  seeker 
after  the  wildly  beauti- 
ful and  romantic.  And 
he  finds  it  here  without 
blemish,  for  all  is 
Nature's  work. 

But  it  is  not  the  island,  beautiful  as  it  is,  that  is  the  most  impressive  feature  of  this 
valley ;  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  wild  ravine  above  it,  to  which  the  name  of  the 
former  has  often  been  attached,  though  certainly  most  inappropriately.  If  it  be 
sought  to  know  why,  the  reply  that  it  is  so — one  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of 
Wordsworth's  little  cottage  girl — will  probably  scarcely  be  deemed  satisfactory.  It 
has  been  sought  to  improve  upon  this  by  giving  the  glen  the  name  of  the  Highland 
Rocks,  which,  however,  only  creates  confusion.  The  island,  it  may  be  mentioned,  is 
often  spoken  of  by  the  Moormen  as  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  but  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  they  have  chosen  to  give  it  that  name.  But  what  matters  it  how  it  is  called  ? 
Nature  has  here  planted  a  garden  in  the  wilderness,  and  its  true  name  is  beauty. 

Looking  down  the  stream,  which  the  bend  below  Homerton  does  not  permit  us  to 
trace  far,  we  find  the  view  closed  in  by  the  slope  of  South  Down.  Along  this  a  disused 
watercourse  forms  a  convenient  path  by  which  this  part  of  the  common  may  be 
reached  from  the  Moor  gate  near  Meldon.  In  the  bed  of  the  river  is  an  immense 
boulder,  which  we  shall  not  fail  to  notice,  the  absence  of  other  rocks  near  it  rendering  it 
very  conspicuous. 

And  now  let  us  resume  our  way  up  the  valley,  finding  for  ourselves  a  path  above 
the  side  of  the  ravine.  At  every  step  the  scene  becomes  more  impressive,  and  the 
beautiful  and  the  romantic  unite  in  a  manner  that  cannot  fail  to  cause  the  most 
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supreme  delight.  It  is  a  mingling  of  oak  tree  and  fern  ;  of  mountain-ash  and  bushes 
of  the  wild  raspberry ;  of  sturdy  thorns  and  withies  that  bend  to  the  breeze ;  of 
briar,  and  ivy,  and  heather,  and  whortleberry,  half-shrouding  grey  masses  of 
granite;  of  rushing  river  and  gleaming  foam,  and  deep  pools;  of  rugged  tor  and 
hills  that  shut  out  the  world.  And  the  sound  of  falling  waters  alone  strikes  upon 
the  ear;  now  rising  like  a  deep  sigh,  and  anon  filling  the  air  with  its  thunder. 

And  so  we  gain  the  top  of  the  glen,  and,  drawing  nearer  to  the  brink  of  the  stream, 
look  down  and  throughout  its  length.  The  glimpses  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  of  it 
through  the  tangled  foliage,  though  sufficient  to  show  that  it  is  very  steep,  were  not  such 
as  to  enable  us  to  estimate  this  correctly.  But  from  its  upper  end  its  whole  course  is 
revealed  to  us,  and  we  see  that  it  can  be  likened  only  to  one  long  cataract. 

At  this  point  Black  Tor,  which  was  in  sight  from  near  the  island,  is  now  seen  to 
consist  of  three  piles,  rising  one  above  the  other.  It  is  placed  on  a  spur  of  the  elevated 
land  crowned  by  Yes  Tor  and  Willes,  and  though  considerably  less  in  height  than 
those  points,  yet  towers  high  above  the  vale.  As  we  make  our  way  along  the  bank  of  the 
stream,  where  in  the  tiny  bays  the  ripples  dance  over  red  and  yellow  pebbles,  we  find  that 
although  we  are  penetrating  deeper  into  the  wilds,  we  are  yet  to  meet  with  more  trees. 
Below  the  tor,  and  very  near  to  the  river,  along  which  it  extends  for  nearly  half  a 
mile,  is  the  grove  of  ancient  oaks  known  as  Black  Tor  Copse,  and  which,  like  Wistman's 
Wood,  forms  one  of  the  curiosities  of  Dartmoor.  Before  reaching  it  we  pass 
another  island  in  the  stream,  smaller  than  the  one  below  the  ravine,  and  altogether 
different  in  character,  being  covered  only  with  a  smooth  sward  and  patches  of 
heather.  Just  above  it  the  western  bank  recedes  considerably,  and  there  is  a  great 
hollow  in  the  hill,  which  here  rises  some  five  hundred  feet  above  the  stream.  At  the 
head  of  the  valley  is  a  rounded  hill,  not  of  great  elevation,  but  seen  from  the  point  we 
have  now  reached,  the  rock  on  its  crest,  which  resembles  a  small  tower,  stands  up 
boldly  against  the  sky.  This  is  Lints  Tor,  and  beyond  it  rise  the  hills  in  the  more 
solitary  parts  of  the  Forest. 

Except  that  the  trees  of  Black  Tor  Copse  are  not  so  large,  and  that  they  do  not  grow 
from  the  clatter  quite  in  a  similar  manner  to  those  at  Wistman's  Wood,  the  two 
groves  are  not  very  much  unlike.  The  boulders  that  have  proved  the  defence  of 
one  have  also  preserved  the  other,  but  the  poverty  of  the  soil  has  not  permitted  the 
trees  in  either  to  become  other  than  dwarfs.  It  is  a  good  example  of  the  woods  that  once 
clothed  many  of  the  upland  valleys. 

Three  hundred  years  ago  Black  Tor  Copse  was  of  much  greater  extent  than  it  is  at 
present.  Its  higher  end  is  now  a  good  half-mile  outside  the  Forest,  the  boundary  line 
crossing  the  West  Ockment  at  Sandy  Ford,  whereas  at  the  time  referred  to  the  wood 
was  crossed  by  that  line.  This  is  proved  by  a  return  to  a  perambulation,  or  survey, 
of  the  Forest  made  in  1609,  in  which  the  jurors,  after  naming  Sand)'  Ford  as  a 
bound,  state  that  Blacktorrebeare,  as  the  wood  was  then  called,  was  partly  in  the 
Forest  and  partly  on  the  Venville  Common.  Its  mention  occurs  in  a  presentment  which 
the  jurors  made  concerning  one  William  Chastie,  who  in  the  month  of  July,  1609, 
killed  a  stag  in  the  Forest  near  the  wood,  and  which,  it  appears,  he  took  to  Sir 
Thomas  Wise,  of  Sydenham.  Sir  Thomas,  who  was  knighted  at  the  Coronation  of 
James  I.,  was  the  builder  of  that  mansion,  and  also  of  the  house  at  Mount  Wise, 
which,  it  is  said,  was  until  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  only  one  to  be 
seen  in  what  was  until  lately  the  borough  of  Devonport. 

Other  evidence  in  the  same  direction  is  afforded  by  a  document  without  date,  but 
which  appears  to  belong  to  the  earlier  years  of  the  seventeenth  century.  And  it  not 
only  proves  that  a  part  of  the  copse  was  then  within  the  Forest,  but  also  explains 
its  disappearance.  The  wood  was  felled,  for  the  entry  relates  to  its  sale.  It 
reads  thus:  "40s.  from  8a.  underwood  growing  within  the  Forest  of  Dartmoor  in  a 
certain  place  there  called  Black  Tores  beare." 
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Trees  were  also  felled  at  an  earlier  date  in  that  part  of  the  copse  situated  outside 
the  Forest,  as  is  shown  by  an  entry  in  the  Lydford  Court  Rolls  of  the  29th  of 
Elizabeth,  where  William  Bowdon  is  named  as  having  cut  down  certain  oaUs  in 
Blacketers  Beare  "  infra  Forestam."  It  may  he  mentioned  that  a  farm  on  the 
borders  of  the  Moor  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wood  is  called  Bowden. 

When  our  ramble  has  brought  us  to  the  end  of  this  valley  we  may  make  our  way 
back  to  Meldon  by  the  hillside  above  the  oak  wood.  By  so  doing  we  shall  look  down 
upon  the  romantic  scene  through  which  our  wandering  steps  have  led  us.  But  from 
whatever  point  we  view  it,  we  shall  have  nothing  for  it  hut  words  of  praise.  Wooded 
glens  and  foaming  rivers,  and  oaks  that  grow  on  rocky  slopes,  are  met  with  in  many 
places  on  the  Dartmoor  borders;  but  how  often  are  they  seen  upon  the  Moor  itself? 
Nature  has  only  brought  them  together  in  one  place  there,  and  that  is  at  the  Island  of 
Rocks. 


Belstone   Cleave. 

"The  ford  on  the  stream,   and  the  path   climbing  the  side  of  the   hill." 


V. 

THE     BELSTONE     CLEAVES. 

BORDER  SETTLEMENTS A  THIRTEENTH  CENTURY  PARSON EARLY  MEMORIAL  STONES 

— COSDON BELSTONE    IN    DOMESDAY VEXVILLE    RENT CAVALIERS    AND 

ROUNDHEADS A  FORAGING   PARTY CLEAVE  TOR MOORLAND  Music. 


Happy  valleys  of  sunshine  and  pleasures, 

Where  streams  sparkle  jjold,  and  the  wood-pigeons  coo. 

— EDKN   PHII.LPOTTS. 


WHEN  the  rambler  on  Dartmoor  is  leaving  its  slopes  for  the  lowlands  he  finds 
that,  exeept  in  a  few  localities,  it  does  not  suddenly  lose  its  wildness  :  the  rugged 
hills  are  left  behind,  but  smiling  pastures  do  not  at  once  appear.  Before  reach- 
ing these  he  passes  through  a  borderland  of  brakes  and  little  crofts,  in  which  rocks  are 
often  almost  as  plentiful  as  grass;  there  is  a  gradual  softening  down  of  the  ruder  features 
before  the  fields  with  their  tall  hedgerows  and  trees  surround  him.  It  is  seldom  the 
change  from  Devonia's  desert  to  the  champaign  country  is  a  violent  one  ;  still  there  are 
not  wanting  spots  in  which  this  is  found.  And  so  of  the  Moorland  villages.  Shaugh  and 
Sheepstor,  for  instance,  are  typical  border  settlements;  everything  about  them  speaks  of 
the  Moor.  Others,  from  which  the  rock-strewn  hill  is  not  seen,  possess  little  but  their 
granite-built  cottages  to  remind  the  visitor  that  he  is  close  to  the  waste  ;  while  others, 
again,  though  from  them  the  tor,  or  the  heather-clad  height,  be  in  view,  have  through  a 
process  of  modernising  lost  much,  if  not  all,  of  their  original  appearance.  Among  the 
latter  we  may  mention  the  village  of  Belstone,  or,  as  the  name  sometimes  appears, 
Belston,  in  the  north-eastern  corner  of  Dartmoor,  which  though  possessing  traces  of  its 
old-time  character,  is  quite  unlike  what  it  was  even  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The 
humble  inn  has  disappeared,  and  a  modern  hotel  has  taken  its  place  ;  well-built  residences 
and  trim  cottages  are  seen  where  once  lowly  thatched  dwellings  stood  ;  the  village  no 
longer  wears  a  primitive,  rustic  air,  but  one  which  speaks  plainly  of  the  summer  visitor. 
The  grandsires  of  the  present  generation  of  Belstone  men  would,  if  they  could  look  upon 
it,  fail  to  recognise  it. 

But  though  very  much  of  the  old  has  given  place  to  the  new  in  this  Dartmoor 
village,  and  things  are  not  as  of  yore,  its  surroundings,  in  which  its  charm  is  found,  are 
still  much  as  ever  they  were.  The  grand  hill  of  Cosdon  across  the  valley  of  the  Taw 
wears  the  same  appearance  now,  except  at  the  foot  of  its  northern  slopes,  as  it  did  on 
that  July  day  in  the  year  1240,  when  twelve  knights  of  the  shire  met  there  to  commence 
their  perambulation  of  the  Forest,  by  command  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall ;  the  "cry" 
of  the  river  still  rises  from  the  western  valley,  on  the  side  of  which  the  great  rock 
looks  down  upon  the  meeting  of  the  waters,  as  when  in  the  first  Edward's  time  the 
dependents  of  Lord  Hugh  Courtenay,  Baron  of  Okehampton,  drove  to  the  chase  above 
it  the  cattle  they  had  seized  from  the  monks  at  Westford  ;  the  range  of  tors  southward 
of  the  village  is  now  as  it  was  when  in  1296  "the  parson  of  Beleston  "  was  fined  for 
turning  oxen  on  the  Forest  without  having  previously  entered  them  on  the  books  of  the 
clerk,  save  that  man  has  despoiled  the  ridge  of  some  of  its  scattered  granite.  The 
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village   mav  wear  a   newer  aspect,  hut  on  the   Moor  that  neighbours  it  time  has  wrought 
little  change. 

More  than  one  locality  on  the  borders  of  Dartmoor  is  famed  for  its  cleave  ;  Belstone 
has  in  its  vicinity  three  of  which  it  can  boast.  The  word  signifies  a  deep,  narrow  valley 
—  a  cleft  through  the  hill,  as  it  were  —  but,  as  in  most  instances  rock  masses  rise  pre- 
cipitously from  .their  sides,  the  Moormen  often  regard  the  principal  of  these  as  forming 
the  cleave,  the  word  thus  being  with  them  synonymous  with  cliff.  *  The  parish  of  Belstone 

lies  between  the  Taw,  on  the  east, 
a  stream  rising  in  the  Cranmere 
morasses,  and  the  East  Ockment, 
on  the  west  —  the  village  occupy- 
ing an  elevated  position  above  the 
former.  The  valley  by  which  the 
Taw  leaves  the  Moor  forms  one  of 
the  cleaves  that  add  so  greatly  to 
the  attractions  of  the  place,  and 
this  bears  the  same  name  as  the 
parish.  The  East  Ockment,  after 
receiving  the  Black-a-ven,  runs 
past  the  enclosures  of  an  old  hill 
farm  to  seek  the  shade  of  Halstock 
Woods,  and  quits  the  Moorlands 
through  the  Belstone  West  Cleave, 
flowing  thence  to  Okehampton  to 
meet  its  sister  stream  from  Meldon 
Gorge.  But  just  before  it  bids 
adieu  to  the  uplands  it  receives  the 
Moor  Brook,  which  comes  down 
from  the  commons  through  a 
beautifully  wooded  valley  known 
as  Halstock  Cleave.  This,  though 

entirely  in  the  parish  of  Okehampton,  is  yet  sufficiently  near  to  Belstone  to  be  accounted 
one  of  its  attractions. 

Three  miles  and  a  half  from  Okehampton,  on  the  Exeter  highway,  is  the  village  of 
Sticklepath,  whence  an  upland  road  leads  to  Belstone  Cleave.  At  the  point  where  this 
diverges,  and  on  the  very  edge  of  the  common,  is  an  upright  stone  bearing  several  rude 
markings,  and  a  Latin  cross  in  relief,  and  which,  together  with  others  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, I  have  elsewhere  noticed.  I  The  locality  is  rich  in  memorials  of  Early  Christian 
times,  there  being  no  less  than  six  crosses  near  the  foot  of  Cosdon.  Following  the  road 
the  rambler  will  soon  find  himself  in  the  cleave  with  the  Taw  on  his  left,  and  on  the  further 
side  of  this  the  hill,  which  terminates  only  at  the  summit  of  Cosdon,  rises  precipitously. 
The  common  on  the  right  is  also  steep,  but  the  road  runs  for  some  little  distance  at  its 
foot,  being  carried  near  the  river.  When  it  commences  to  climb  the  slope  we  leave  it, 
and  follow  the  latter  as  it  comes  fretting  and  chafing  down  from  Taw  Marsh.  But  we 
halt  at  this  point  to  look  upon  the  great  hill  beyond  the  stream,  which,  although  we  gain 
no  idea  as  yet  of  its  true  size,  reveals  itself  sufficiently  to  convince  us  that  this  is 
considerable. 

We  see  that  the  hill  for  some  distance  above  the  entrance  to  the  cleave  is  clothed 
with  trees  ;  then  these  give  place  to  a  steep  slope  that  comes  down  nearly  to  the  stream, 
where  firs  and  various  shrubs  are  growing,  but  which  yet  wears  an  air  of  semi-wildness. 


The  East  OcUment. 

"  Runs  past  the  enclosures  of  an  okl  hill  farm." 


[C.  R.  K.» 


'  Some  i-emarlis  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  the  chapters  on  Lustleij>h  Cleave  and  Tavy  Cleave. 
'  Aiu'iiriit  Stunt  Crosses  of  Dartiitnor  mill  its  Honterlamt.     Chap.  XI. 
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This  is  Ska,  or  Skaigh,  Warren,  an  enclosure  stretching  up  to  another  wood  that  clothes 
the  shoulder  of  the  hill  towards  South  Zeal.  We  notice  the  zigzag  paths  that  are  carried 
up  its  side,  and  the  rustic  bridge  thrown  over  the  river  by  which  access  to  them  is  gained. 
At  the  head  of  the  valley  are  the  enclosures  of  Birchy  Lake,  a  farm  near  the  river,  but 
to  the  left  is  the  open  Moor,  where  there  are  no  more  trees  or  shrubs,  but  only  the 
heather  and  the  whortleberry.  But  if  it  be  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  former  is  in 
bloom,  what  a  glorious  picture  does  old  Cosdon  present.  Little  wonder  that  the  river 
dances  in  the  sunlight,  and  the  skylark's  song  is  heard  in  the  blue.  It  is  for  joy  that  the 
ancient  hill,  clad  in  his  robe  of  beauty,  smiles  upon  the  valleys  for  which  for  so  many 
months  he  had  nothing  but  a  frown.  We  pass  onward,  noticing  Ivy  Tor  across  the 
stream,  and  the  rock  masses  above  us  on  the  right  (the  true  Belstone  Cleave  if  the  name 
in  this  instance  be  derived  from  cliff :  vide  supra),  and  following  the  Taw  shall  only  leave 
it  when  it  bends  to  the  left.  Then  we  ascend  the  slope  in  front,  as  by  so  doing  we  shall 
see  to  great  advantage  the  valley  up  which  we  have  made  our  way. 

Viewed  from  this  point,  which  is  not  far  from  Belstone  Church,  the  cleave  forms  a 
pleasing  picture,  though  not  so  characteristic  of  the  Dartmoor  borderland  as  formerly. 
Still  there  is  much  that  bears  the  genuine  Moorland  stamp.  Here  are  seen  little  enclosures, 
doubtless  formed  with  much  toil,  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness  of  gorse  ;  here  is 
the  ford  on  the  stream,  and  the  path  climbing  the  side  of  the  hill  ;  further  down  grey 
crags — the  nearer  mass  being  The  Cliff  and  the  one  beyond  it,  Ivy  Tor — while  in  the 
distance  we  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  cultivated  country. 

Not  far  from  this  spot  is  Birchy  Lake,  and  to  trace  the  Taw  upward  from  that  place 
to  Steeperton  Tor,  where  it  comes  down  through  a  narrow  defile,  and  to  return  by  way  of 
the  southern  ridge,  already  mentioned,  will  prove  to  be  a  ramble  full  of  interest.  On  this 
ridge  are  Ock  Tor,  Winter  Tor,  Higher  Tor,  and  Belstone  Tor,  the  latter  two,  below 

which  the  granite  is  strewn  in  great 
confusion,  being  not  very  far  from  the 
village  to  which  our  walk  has  nearly 
brought  us. 

The  earliest  mention  of  this  place 
is  in  Domesday,  where  the  name 
appears  as  Bellestham.  About  two 
hundred  years  later  its  form  had 
changed  somewhat,  for  we  find  it 
referred  to  as  Beleston.  But  there  is 
not  a  great  difference  in  the  meaning 
of  these  two  names.  The  first  is  the 
JKIIII,  or  the  pasture  lands,  of  Bel,  or 
Belles,  and  the  second  is  the  ton  or 
town  of  the  same — the  word  town 
signifying  simply  a  farmhouse,  as  it 
does  in  many  places  on  the  Dartmoor 
borders  at  the  present  day.  We  can 
readily  suppose  that  Belles,  or  someone 
who  inherited  his  land,  would  build  a 
house  upon  it,  and  thus  the  change  in 
the  name  would  be  accounted  for. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  imagining 

one  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  other.  The  form  in  use  at  the  present  time  differs  only 
from  that  of  the  thirteenth  century  in  the  elision  of  the  fourth  letter,  and  the  addition 
of  a  final  e. 

In  the  time  of   Henry  11.  the   place  belonged   to  Baldwin  de  Belston,  who  held   three 
knights'  fees  under  the   barony  of  Okehampton.      Most  of  the  family,  Risdon  states,  were 
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The  Southern   Ridge. 

"The  granite  is  strewn  in  great  confusion.'' 


[c.  H.  K., 
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called  hy  that  name  after  Baldwin  de  Brionys,  the  first  lord  of  Okehampton,  to  whom, 
and  to  whose  house,  they  were  devoted. 

Belstone  is  one  of  the  ancient  vills,  that  is  a  parish,  or  part  of  a  parish,  possessing 
certain  rights  on  Dartmoor.  In  1502  we  find  the  venville  rent  of  Belstone  to  he  3s.;  in 
1624  it  was  4s.  4d.  The  Forester  of  the  north  quarter,  who  makes  the  return  in  the 
last-named  year,  adopts  a  phonetic  style  of  spelling;  that  is,  if  the  sound  of  the  letter  /  in 
the  name  of  the  place  was  dropped  at  that  time,  as  it  is  hy  the  Dartmoor  man  at  present, 
for  he  sets  down  the  amount  as  having  been  received  hy  him  "  for  the  venvell  Rente  of 
Bellsoun." 

During  the  Civil  Wars  there  is  no  doubt  that  Belstone — out-of-the-way  place  though 
it  was — had  its  share  of  the  excitement.  The  farmer  at  East  Lake,  in  the  parish,  once 
received  a  visit  from  one  of  the  contending  parties  that  was  not  at  all  to  his  liking,  hut 
whether  from  Cavalier  or  Roundhead  does  not  transpire.  The  commissariat  department 
presumably  not  being  in  a  flourishing  condition,  the  good  farmer's  house  was  entered,  and 

a  number  of  cheeses  and  loaves  of  bread  were 
taken  away  in  a  cart.  As  may  naturally  be 
supposed,  when  the  troopers  departed  the 
farmer  thought  he  had  seen  the  last  of  his 
food  supply.  But  this  was  not  so.  On  the 
top  of  the  hill  leading  to  Belstone  he  after- 
wards found  the  cheeses  and  the  loaves  scat- 
tered over  the  road.  It  was  supposed  that  the 
men  who  had  taken  them  had  been  pursued  by 
the  enemy,  and  had  hurriedly  unloaded  the  cart 
in  order  to  make  good  their  escape. 

From  the  village  a  lane  leads  past  the 
entrance  to  the  old  vicarage  to  the  commons 
on  the  west  side  of  the  parish,  and  following 
this  we  shall,  on  entering  upon  them,  find  our- 
selves near  a  tor  placed  on  the  brow  of  a  hill. 
This  is  Cleave  Tor,  or  to  give  it  the  name  by 
which  it  is  generally  referred  to  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, Cleave  Rocks,  and  it  is  unlike  any 
other  on  Dartmoor.  Instead  of  rising  from 
the  turf,  as  most  tors  do,  or  jutting  abruptly 
from  the  hillside,  Cleave  Tor  runs  straight  out 
from  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  only  attains 
height  in  consequence  of  the  hill  sinking  very 
rapidly  from  that  point.  But  Cleave  Tor  is  not 
of  granite  ;  hence  this  dissimilarity  to  the  other 
tors  of  the  Moor. 

But  when  we  stand  beside  it  we  shall  be 
rewarded  with  a  sight  such  as  is  not  often  seen,  even  on  the  borders  of  Dartmoor.  We 
look  down  upon  the  Belstone  West  Cleave,  of  which  the  common  sloping  steeply  before 
us  forms  one  side,  and  the  Halstock  Woods  the  other.  Immediately  opposite  to  us  is  a 
narrow  valley  through  which  the  Moor  Brook  hastens  to  meet  the  East  Ockment,  though 
the  streams  are  hidden  from  our  view.  This  is  the  Cleave  of  Halstock,  and  above  it, 
nearly  reached  by  the  coppice  that  climbs  its  side,  is  the  beautiful  Ashbury  Tor,  which 
the  heather  and  the  whortleberry  are  striving  to  conceal. 

We  descend  the  slope  to  the  river,  in  whose  depths  white  clouds  intermingle  with 
pebbles  of  amber.  We  look  into  the  old  wood,  where  softly  whispering  xephyrs  coquette 
with  green  leaves,  then  heedlessly  pass  on  their  way.  We  linger  by  the  waterfall,  where 
the  moss  drinks  up  the  spray,  and  then,  like  an  overloaded  sponge,  suffers  it  to  escape  in 


In  the  West  Cleave. 

"We  linger  hy  the  waterfall  where  the  moss  drinks  up 
the  spray.'' 
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crystal  drops  to  the  dark  pool  beneath.  Slowly  we  follow  the  stream  down  the  valley, 
where  the  ferns  and  the  foxgloves  grow,  the  waving  woods  on  one  hand  and  the  bare  Moor 
on  the  other.  Here  perchance  De  Brionys,  or  Ranulph  Avenel,  or  Fit/roy,  or  Robert 
Courtenay,  roused  the  lordly  stag,  and  galloped  to  the  hills  of  the  open  Moor.  Then  the 
twanging  horn  and  the  baying  of  the  hounds  broke  the  silence  of  the  cleave,  and  made 
music  for  the  hunters.  The  music  that  falls  upon  our  ears  is  that  of  rustling  leaves  and 
hurrying  waters.  A  less  inspiriting  tune,  it  may  be,  but  one  whose  effects  shall  be  more 
lasting.  Often  in  the  turmoil  of  life  will  our  souls  be  refreshed  when  our  thoughts  turn 
to  that  lovely  valley,  and  the  sweet  song  of  joy  and  peace  that  came  up  from  its  depths. 


VI. 

QIDLEIQM      CHASE. 

A  NOTABLE  STREAM TREES   AND    HEATHER A    HARBOUR    FOR    DEER GIDLEIGH 

CASTLE RIGHTS  OF  GIDLEIGH'S  ANCIENT   LORDS A  CHANGE  OF  OWNERSHIP 

— A      MASSIVE      WALL FEATHER       BED       LANK GIDLEIGH       TOR A 

WONDERFUL    VIEW. 

Through  thy  glens 
Once  rang  the  hart's  bell  free, 
The  mountain  wolf  led  forth  her  cubs 

Beneath  the  dark  pine  tree  ; 
And  where  the  broom  and  the  birchen  sprays 

Hang  o'er  the  sparkling  rills, 
The  giant  deer  with  branching  horns 
Passed  upward  to  the  hills. 

— RICHARD  JOHN   KING. 


NO  river  of  Devon  has  more  romantic  associations  than  the  Teign,  for  not  only  does 
it  pass  through  some  of  the  grandest  scenery' of  the  West,  but  for  a  distance  of 
many  miles  its  hanks  are  lined  with  objects  of  antiquarian  and  historical  interest. 
Both  on  its  northern  and  southern  branches  are  numerous  remains  that  take  us  back  to 
pre-historic  days.  Examples  of  the  stone  circle  are  found  ;  of  the  stone  row,  the  menhir, 
and  the  pound  ;  and  of  the  ruined  huts  of  a  people  now  forgotten.  It  is  true  that  in  its 
solitary  course  through  the  Moorlands  the  natural  accompaniments  of  the  Teign  (or,  at 
all  events,  of  its  northern  branch)  are  surpassed  by  those  of  other  streams  that  have  their 
birthplace  there,  for  it  is  not  until  the  confines  of  the  Moor  are  reached,  and  the  river  is 
about  to  leave  the  hills  whence  it  has  sprung,  that  it  becomes  impressive.  When  the 
Moor  is  left  behind  the  North  and  South  Teign  unite,  and  their  place  of  meeting,  a 
sequestered  spot,  where  trees  fling  their  leafy  arms  over  the  waters,  will  be  well  known  to 
visitors  to  Chagford.  To  trace  the  southern  branch  to  this  confluence,  immediately  above 
which  it  is  spanned  by  Leigh  Bridge,  would  well  reward  the  explorer,  but  it  is  the  North 
Teign  that  is  to  be  our  companion  now.  This,  the  more  important  stream,  when  it  leaves 
the  waste  enters  Gidleigh  Chase,  and  only  quits  it  shortly  before  reaching  the  place  where 
the  waters  meet. 

Gidleigh  Chase  extends  from  the  common  near  Scorhill  Tor  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Blackaton  Brook  and  the  Teign,  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  but  its  breadth  is 
not  so  great/1  It  covers  the  sides  of  a  deep  valley,  wooded  for  the  most  part,  though  in 
places  are  green  glades,  and  heather-clad  slopes  dotted  with  masses  of  granite.  The 
channel  of  the  Teign  is  choked  with  boulders,  between  which  the  stream  forces  its 
way.  and  occasional  glimpses  of  it  gained  through  the  foliage  reveal  dark  rocks  and 
gleaming  foam.  Wildness  is  happily  blended  with  sylvan  beauty.  Nature  has  not 
been  tamed  ;  only  some  of  her  sterner  features  are  absent.  This  tract  of  wooded 

*  We  refer  to  the  area  over  which  the  chase  once  evidently  extended.  This  is  now  divided  into  two  properties,  as  will  he 
seen  further  on. 
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steeps  is  generally  referred  to  as  a  park,  and,  inasmuch  as  it  is  enclosed,  is  one. 
But  only  in  one  part  can  it  he  said  to  possess  features  of  the  kind  usually  associated 
with  such ;  it  partakes  far  more  of  the  character  of  a  chase  than  of  a  deer  park. 
There  can  he  little  doubt  that  such  a  harbour  for  deer  lay  open  to  the  Moor  during 
its  possession  by  Gidleigh's  earliest  lords ;  then,  as  their  hunting  ground,  it  would 
be  a  chase,  for,  like  a  forest,  such  was  unenclosed.*  The  wall  at  present  sur- 
rounding it  is  ancient,  but  does  not  go  back  to  those  old  times.  The  castle  of  this 
lordship  is  rather  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  outside  the  boundary,  and  this  would 
point  to  the  enclosure  of  the  chase  having  been  effected  at  some  period  subsequent  to  its 
erection.  When  the  castle  was  built  the  limits  of  the  hunting  ground  were  probably 

defined  by  bond  marks  alone,  and  only  when 
more  of  the  land  within  the  manor  was 
brought  under  cultivation  would  an  enclos- 
ing wall,  to  prevent  the  deer  from  ranging, 
become  necessary. 

All  that  remains  of  the  home  of  Gid- 
leigh's ancient  lords  is  a  square  tower, 
apparently  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  it 
is  not  probable  that  the  castle  was  ever  very 
large.  At  the  same  time  the  ruins  represent 
only  a  part  of  it.  Mr.  A.  Guy  Whipham, 
the  owner  of  the  manor,  informs  me  that 
the  foundations  of  walls  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  tower  are  to  be  seen,  and 
that  he  has  found  a  quantity  of  freestone  in 
old  buildings  in  the  locality,  which  seemed 
to  have  been  used  for  mullions,  and  this, 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  came  from  the 
castle.  It  the  freestone  was  useful  for  build- 
ing purposes,  so,  of  course,  was  the  granite 
that  we  may  be  sure  was  largely  used  in 
the  structure,  and  hence  the  disappearance 
of  the  walls.  Mr.  Whipham  has  carefully 
preserved  the  stone,  for  which  he  will  earn 
the  thanks  of  all  who  find  an  interest  in  the 
memorials  of  the  past. 

In  the  tower  is  a  lower  chamber,  and 
steps  leading  to  an  apartment  over  it. 
Picturesque  though  the  ruin  be  there  is 
little  in  it  to  interest  the  casual  visitor, 
though  it  certainly  gives  a  character  to  the 

hamlet  that  distinguishes  it  from  all  others  on  the  Dartmoor  borders.  But  it  possesses 
an  attraction  for  the  student  of  Dartmoor  history,  as  being  one  of  the  four  castles  con- 
nected with  the  Moor.  The  others  were  Lydford,  Okeharnpton,  and  Plympton,  each  of 
far  greater  importance  than  Gidleigh,  which  has  hidden  itself  away  in  this  corner  of  the 
borderland,  and  has  lost  whatever  history  it  may  once  have  had. 

Close  by  the  ruin  is  the   manor  house,  the  church,  a  couple  of  cottages,  a   modern 
residence,  and  the  manor  pound  ;   this  is  the  whole  of  Gidleigh.       The  lords  of  Gidleigh  as 
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Gidleigh  Castle. 

"  A  square  tower,  apparently  of  the  fourteenth  century. 


*"  There  he  three  for  venery  or  venatical  pleasure,  vl/.,  a  forrest,  chase,  and  park:  they  all  aj»ree  in  one  tiling,  which  is 
that  they  are  habitations  for  wild  beasts.  The  two  first  lye  open,  the  last  inclosed.  The  forrest  is  the  most  noble  of  all,  for  it  is 
a  franchise  of  so  princely  a  tenure,  that,  according  to  our  laws,  none  but  the  Kinji  can  have  a  forrest.  If  he  chance  to  pass  one 
over  to  a  subject,  'tis  no  more  forrest,  hut  frank  chase." — Hnwell's  I~itmili<ir  Luttvrn.  But  Coke  states  that  "  if  the  Kin.t«  doth 
j»rant  a  Forest  to  a  subject,  and  ^ranteth  further  that  upon  request  made  in  Chancery  he  and  his  heirs  shall  have  Justices  of  the 
Forest,  then  the  subject  hath  a  Forest  in  law." 
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owners,  not  only  of  that  manor,  hut  at  one  period  of  the  adjoining  manor  of  Throwleigh 
also,  possessed  rights  over  that  part  of  Dartmoor  stretching  from  the  south-eastern  foot 
of  Cosdon  to  the  down  southward  of  the  Teign,  and  being  for  some  distance  conterminous 
with  the  Forest.  The  first  lords,  it  is  generally  supposed,  were  the  Prouzes,  or  Prouses, 

though  it  is  also  stated  that  the  manor  was 
previously  held  hy  the  Gidleys.  However 
this  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that  in  the 
thirteenth  century  it  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  family  of  Proux,  and  later  in  that  of 
the  Gidleys.  The  last  of  this  family  who 
lived  in  the  parish  sold  the  property  towards 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
After  passing  through  other  hands,  the 
manor  and  estate  of  Gidleigh,  with  the  ad- 
vowson,  were  purchased  in  1819  under  a 
decree  of  Chancery  hy  the  Rev.  Dr.  Whip- 
ham,  grandfather  of  the  present  owner. 

The  estate  comprises  among  other 
lands  the  greater  portion  of  the  wild  tract 
within  the  wall,  the  only  part  of  it  not  in- 
cluded being  at  the  upper  end,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Teign,  and  which  forms  the 
grounds  of  Scorhill  House,  now  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Layard.  Gidleigh 
Park  House,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Whipham, 
is  at  the  lower  end,  on  the  same  side  of  the 
stream,  and  here  the  grounds,  from  which 
one  looks  upon  border  country  and  far  off 
farm  lands,  are  laid  out  in  the  manner  indi- 
Gidleigh  Park.  cated  by  the  name.  There  is  an  entrance  to 

"From  which  one  looks  upon  border  country."  the  P»rk  not  velT   far  from   tne  church,    and 

another  between  Highbury  Bridge  and 
Murchington,  and  one  also  on  the  Chagford 

side  where  the  Teign  is  crossed  at  Gidleigh  Park  Bridge.  According  to  tradition  a  sub- 
terranean passage  leads  from  the  castle  to  the  river  near  this  bridge.  There  are  three 
openings  there,  but  the}'  appear  to  be  nothing  more  than  mine  adits. 

Being  private  property  Gidleigh  Chase  is  one  of  those  gems  in  the  granite  crown  of 
Devon  that  the  Dartmoor  rambler  must  he  content  to  view  from  a  distance.  He  may 
look  upon  it  as  he  does  the  regalia  in  the  Tower,  from  all  sides,  but  may  not  examine  it 
too  closely.  But  there  are  many  points  from  which  he  can  obtain  a  view  of  it,  and  it  is 
not  less  beautiful  because  a  little  removed. 

The  upper  end  of  the  ancient  chase  is  not  far  below  the  confluence  of  the  Walla  Brook 
and  the  North  Teign,  near  which  is  the  well-known  Holed  Stone. :::  Scorhill  Tor,  or 
Scorhill  Rocks,  as  the  pile  is  more  often  called  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  on  the  down  just 
above  this  object,  and  if  the  visitor  proceeds  past  it  he  will  soon  reach  the  wall  of  the 
chase,  and  will  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  great  difference  between  it  and  the  ordinary 
newtake  wall.  Not  only  are  the  stones  composing  it  very  massive,  but  it  is  much  higher 
and  furnished  with  a  rude  coping.  This  wall  runs  from  the  river  below  towards  the  stroll 
conducting  to  Creaber  Pound  and  the  road  to  Berry  Down,  then  turning  eastward  is 
carried  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  forms  the  northern  boundary  "f  the  chase.  The 
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'    This  stone  the  antiquaries  of  :i  former  day,  who  peopled  the  Moor  with  Druids,  spoke  of  as  a  tolmen,  and  associated  it  with 
imaginary  religions  ceremonies. 
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Teign  has  at  first  the  wooded  slopes  only  on  its  left  hank,  on  the  right  hank  being  an  open 
common,  named  Brimstone  Down.  But  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  down  trees  appear 
there  also,  and  soon  it  is  seen  that  on  this  side  the  woods  are  thickest.  Here,  too,  there 
is  an  enclosing  wall. 

Along  the  upper  part  of  Brimstone  Down  a  road  runs  from  Teigncombe  to 
Batworthy,  passing  the  Round  Pound  and  the  groups  of  hut  circles  so  well  known  to 
antiquaries.  A  view  of  the  upper  end  of  the  chase  is  here  obtained,  and  from  other 
points  on  the  common  glimpses  of  the  stream  below.  The  contrast  afforded  by  the  tree- 
clad  sides  of  the  valley  and  the  sweep  of  dusky  moor  that  is  seen  stretching  away  to  the 
left  is  very  striking.  Under  Batworthy  a  clam  is  thrown  across  the  Teign,  there  being  a 
path  leading  from  that  farm  through  the  Scorhill  portion  of  the  chase  to  Gidleigh 
Church. 

The  walk  from  Brimstone  Down  past  Teigncombe,  and  down  what  in  playful  irony  is 
called  Featherbed  Lane,  to  Leigh  Bridge  and  the  Puckie  Stone,"  is  one  that  will  enable 
us  to  get  some  good  views  of  the  ancient  hunting  ground.  One  great  hill  rising  from 
amid  the  trees  on  the  further  side  of  the  valley,  with  fine  rock  masses  on  its  summit,  will 
particularly  arrest  the  attention  at  whatever  season  of  the  year  it  may  be  seen  ;  but  if  it 
be  when  the  heather  is  in  bloom  the  picture  it  presents  \\ill  not  readily  be  forgotten. 
The  eminence,  which  towers  boldly  above  the  tangled  woods,  is  clothed  with  short  grass, 
on  which  are  patches  of  ferns  and  heather.  On  its  crest  is  a  tor,  not  of  great 
height  above  the  turf,  but  consisting  of  several  fantastically  shaped  piles  of  rock.  This 
is  Gidleigh  Tor,  though  it  is  seldom  that  it  is  spoken  of  as  such,  the  name  by  which  it 

is  almost  invariably  called  being 
Prinsep's  Folly.  It  forms  the 
highest  part  of  the  chase  except 
where  the  latter  abuts  upon  Gid- 
leigh Common. 

More  than  fifty  years  ago  a 
house  was  built  on  this  tor.  and 
some  ruined  walls  still  mark  its 
site.  It  is  usually  reported  in  the 
neighbourhood  that  it  was  never 
completed,  but  1  have  learnt  from 
Mr.  Whipham  that  this  is  incorrect. 
It  was  not  only  finished,  but  was 
occupied  for  a  time  by  a  caretaker. 
In  1846  Mr.  Whipham's  father,  the 
late  Rev.  Arthur  Whipham,  rector 
of  Gidleigh  and  owner  of  the 
estate,  granted  a  lease  for  ninety- 
nine  years  of  two-and-a-half  acres 
of  land  immediately  adjoining  Gid- 
PI,,,IUI>V]  [c.  K.  KIHK.-.  leigh  Tor  to  his  friend  Mr.  Thomas 

Gidleigh   Tor.  Levett   Prinsep.      The  rock  cluster 

"  Several  fantastically  shaped  piles  of  rock."  was  chosen   as  a  site  for  a  dwelling 

— though  one  which  it  is  probable 

would  not  commend  itself  to  many — and  there  a  house  was  built,  but  before  Mr.  Prinsep 
could  occupy  it  he  died  suddenly  in  his  boat  at  Teignmouth.  His  widow  surrendered  the 
lease  in  1851,  but  previous  to  this  the  house  was  pulled  down  and  the  fittings  and  material 
sold  by  auction.  Surely  no  house  was  ever  built  in  such  a  situation  before.  Mr.  Prinsep's 
idea — it  cannot  be  called  a  plan — appears  to  have  been  to  incorporate  his  dwelling  with  the 


In  all  probability  a  corruption  of  pixy. 
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rocks  of  the  tor,  hut  with  what  object  it  is  not  easy  to  see.  Quite  close  to  the  portions  of 
wall  that  remain  is  an  open  sward,  unencumbered  with  rocks,  on  which  a  house  might  very 
well  have  been  erected,  though  the  situation  would  certainly  he  an  exposed  one.  But 
though  Mr.  Prinsep's  choice  of  a  site  for  his  house  may  not  commend  itself  to  us,  we  can 
scarcely  regard  its  local  name  of  Prinsep's  Folly  as  a  fitting  one.  The  folly  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  in  building  the  house  so  much  as  in  pulling  it  down,  and  that  was  a 
work  for  which  he  was,  of  course,  not  responsible. 

A  short  distance  from  the  site  of  the  dismantled  house,  and  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  is  a  small  octagonal  tower.  It  is  roofless,  but  the  walls,  round  which 
there  is  a  plinth  about  four  feet  high,  are  intact.  There  is  a  good  doorway  with  a  pointed 
arch,  and  a  small  window,  each  being  enriched  with  mouldings.  One  side  of  the  little 
building  is  covered  with  ivy,  the  stem  of  the  plant  being  several  inches  in  diameter. 

But  it  must  be  confessed  that  a  house  on  Gidleigh  Tor  would  possess  one  advantage. 
Nowhere  could  a  more  magnificent  view  be  found  than  that  on  which  the  beholder  looks 
from  the  crest  of  this  hill.  It  is  most  extensive,  and  embraces  many  of  the  chief  places 
of  interest  on  the  eastern  borders  of  the  Moor.  Away  to  the  north-east  a  wide  expanse 
of  country  is  seen,  where  fields  and  trees  fade  away  in  the  blue  distance.  Yonder  across 
the  valley  is  the  little  town  of  Chagford,  and  further  away  the  romantic  gorge  of  Fingle, 
and  above  it  the  ancient  hill  camp  of  Cranbrook  Castle.  East  Down,  at  the  foot  of  which 
North  Bovey  hides  itself,  is  seen  to  the  south-east,  and  beyond,  the  great  masses  of  Hey 
Tor,  and  the  huge  ridge  of  Hameldon.  Up  the  valley,  and  very  near  to  us,  is  Kes  Tor, 
and  turning  northward  we  see  the  giant  Cosdon,  at  the  base  of  which  are  fields  and 
farmhouses,  and  then  as  our  eye  travels  back  it  lights  upon  the  tower  of  the  little  church 
of  Gidleigh,  just  seen  above  the  trees. 

But  we  have  not  yet  mentioned  the  chief  object  in  the  view.  We  have  named  mostly 
those  that  are  distant,  and  have  not  turned  our  gaxe  upon  the  scene  of  grandeur  that  lies 
immediately  below  us.  There  we  look  upon  the  wild  chase,  and  shall  mark  the  windings 
of  the  river,  though  we  see  it  not,  for  it  is  hidden  far  down  in  the  depths  of  the  wooded 
valley.  There  are  the  recesses  to  which  the  deer  retreated  at  the  coming  of  the  dawn, 
and  where  was  heard  the  horn  of  the  old-time  hunter.  Now,  the  deer  are  gone,  and  the 
horn  hangs  in  the  hall,  but  the  memories  of  those  days  this  wild  valley  shall  never  lose. 

We  leave  the  tor  and  pass  down  the  hill  carpeted  with  sward  dotted  with  patches  of 
heather,  the  bright  tints  of  purple  and  green  causing  the  dark  woods  below  to  look 
darker  still.  We  make  our  way  through  the  ferns  that  clothe  the  slope,  and  we  reach 
the  trees,  and  listen  to  the  "  cry  "  of  the  river.  It  is  too  far  down  for  the  sounds  to 
strike  other  than  faintly  on  the  ear,  but  we  know  something  of  what  it  could  tell  us. 
How  that  when  it  left  the  Moor  and  found  that  its  course  was  to  lie  through  Gidleigh's 
ancient  chase,  it  leapt  laughingly  forward  to  lose  itself  amid  the  beauties  that 
awaited  it. 


VII. 

FINGLE      BRIDGE. 


A  ROMANTIC  VALLEY- 


-NATURE'S  GIFT- 


-ANCIENT    HILL    FORTS- 


OLD    BRIDGE 


PACKHORSE  TRACKS- 


-PRESTONBURY- 


-C  RAN  BROOK    CASTLE. 


Nature,  clad  in  Beauty's  jjarb, 

Fair  and  wonderful  to  see. 
Speaks  with   no  uncertain   sound 

Of  its  Mailer's  majesty. 

— RICHARD  BURROW. 


ADKEP  valley,  one  side  covered  with  copse  alternating  with  stretches  of  heather, 
the  other  a  hare  scarp  with  jutting  crags.  Further  down,  trees  on  either  side, 
and  then  more  heather  clothing  a  hill  rising  precipitously  for  several  hundred 
feet.  Running  through  the  valley  a  clear 
stream,  spanned  near  the  foot  of  the  bold 
hill  by  a  grey  old  structure  of  three  arches, 
bearing  a  name  that  will  sound  familiar  to 
the  readers  of  Ossian,  though  far  removed 
from  the  scenes  his  heroes  knew.  This  is 
Fingle  Bridge,  happily  placed  in  the  midst 
of  some  of  the  most  romantic  scenery  in 
Devon,  and  the  river  is  the  Teign,  which 
on  leaving  the  steeps  of  Gidleigh  and,  as 
Risdon  would  say,  saluting  Chagford,  enters 
this  valley  to  add  another  to  its  many 
charms.  Somewhat  removed  from  Dart- 
moor is  the  valley,  much  enclosed  land 
lying  between  it  and  the  commons  border- 
ing upon  the  Forest.  But  geologically  it 
belongs  to  the  great  waste,  being  on  the 
edge  of  the  granite  region,  and  therefore 
forms  part  of  the  diadem  that  Devon  so 
proudly  wears. 

Nowhere  in  the  Westcountry  has 
Nature  been  more  lavish  in  her  gifts  than 
in  this  part  of  the  Teign  valley,  for  the 
rambler  who  takes  the  river  for  his  guide 
and  makes  his  way  downward  from  the 
little  market  town  of  Chagford,  will  find 
that  even  when  several  miles  separate  him 
from  his  starting-point  he  is  still  surrounded 
by  the  beautiful,  and  has  not  once  lost  it 
from  the  time  of  his  setting  forth.  The 
gorge  of  the  Teign  extends  from  Whiddon 


Prestonburv. 
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rinn  hi^h  above  us.  its  foot  almost  planted  in  the 
stream."     ISiv  Page  62.) 
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Park  to  Clifford   Bridge,  a  distance  of  about  four   miles,  and   throughout   there   is  that 
which  cannot  fail  to  charm  the  wanderer. 

Between  the  folding  hills  the  course  of  the  river  is  an  ever-curving  one,  and  at  each 
bend  new  scenes  of  loveliness  present  themselves.  And  in  the  green  depths  of  this  great 
rift  that  the  Teign  has  made  the  sounds 
fittingly  accord  with  the  sights,  for  the  ear- 
is  charmed  with  the  songs  of  birds,  the 
music  of  the  running  waters,  and  the  soft 
whisperings  of  the  wind  among  the  trees. 
It  is  impossible  to  look  upon  scenes  like  this 
without  a  feeling  of  deep  gratitude  to  the 
Creator  for  having  placed  us  in  so  beautiful 
a  world. 

It  has  been  thought  that  this  long, 
deep  valley,  which  forms  a  pass  into  the 
hill  country,  was  perhaps  the  scene  of  the 
final  conflicts  between  the  Britons  and  the 
Romans  who  were  seeking  to  penetrate  into 
the  West.  However  this  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that  at  some  distant  period  men 
found  good  reason  for  fortifying  it,  for  the 
remains  of  their  entrenchments  may  still  be 
seen.  One  of  these  ancient  camps  crowns 
the  precipitous  hill  to  which  we  have  alluded. 
Its  name  is  Prestonbury,  and  if  we  stand  on 
Fingle  Bridge  we  see  it  towering  high  above 
us,  its  foot  almost  planted  in  the  stream. 
Another,  further  down  the  river,  and  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  valley,  is  known  as 
Wooston  Castle  ;  and  a  third,  also  on  that 
side,  is  on  the  down  towards  which  the  road 
leads,  through  the  wood,  from  the  bridge.  This  is  Cranbrook  Castle,  and  after  we  have 
lingered  awhile  by  the  stream  we  will  climb  the  hill  and  mount  its  mossy  rampart. 

The  first  time  I  ever  looked  upon  Fingle  Gorge  was  on  a  warm  summer  morning, 
when  the  whole  valley  was  bathed  in  golden  light.  Since  then  1  have  seen  it  under  other 
skies,  but  never  did  it  lack  beauty.  The  seasons  may  change,  and  the  trees  cast  off  in 
succession  their  bright  green  garb  and  their  mellow-tinted  autumn  dress,  but  the  gorge  of 
Fingle  has  yet  its  charm.  The  ferns  may  be  crisp  and  sere,  and  the  heather  have  lost  its 
purple,  but  the  scene  is  not  less  impressive.  The  hand  of  winter  takes  nothing  from  the 
great  masses  of  rock  that  rise  in  majesty  from  the  steep  sides  of  the  valley,  and  the  happy 
river  does  not  cease  its  song  because  clouds  obscure  the  sky. 

The  road  that  crosses  the  Teign  at  Fingle  Bridge  forms  a  means  of  communication 
between  the  northern  part  of  the  parish  of  Moretonhampstead  and  Drewsteignton. 
Made  in  the  days  of  packhorses,  the  approach  to  the  river  from  the  south  is  hardly 
adapted  for  wheels,  but  on  the  Drewsteignton  side  the  bridge  may  be  conveniently 
reached.  That  there  was  very  early  a  passage  on  the  Teign  at  this  point  is  certain. 
One  of  the  old  tracks  leading  towards  it  runs  near  Lynseott,  a  farm  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  distant,  and  here  an  object  that  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  marked  its  direction 
was  discovered  a  few  years  ago.  This  was  a  mutilated  granite  cross,  which  with 
thoughtful  care  has  been  erected  on  a  suitable  spot  near  where  it  was  found.  A  stone 
bearing  an  incised  cross  is  also  to  be  seen  on  the  side  of  the  hill  westward  of  the  bridge. 

Clarendon  has  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  but  for  the  death  of  Sydney  Godolphin 
having  taken  place  there  Chagford  would  never  have  received  a  mention.  But  Clarendon 
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was  unacquainted  with  what  Chagford  had  to  offer,  while  we  who  know  this  do  not 
wonder  that  the  name  of  the  little  town  is  not  only  often  heard,  but  is  linked  in  the 
memory  of  those  who  have  visited  it  with  some  of  the  most  beautiful  seenes  in  Devon. 
If  it  had  been  said  of  the  neighbouring  village  of  Drewsteignton  that  hut  for  the  existence 
in  its  vicinity  of  the  dolmen,  or  cromlech,  known  as  the  Spinsters'  Rock,  the  place  would 
probably  never  have  gained  its  present  celebrity,  there  might  have  been  some  truth  in  the 
remark.  Not  that  the  village  is  without  its  attractions.  Indeed,  the  contrary  is  the  case; 
but  that  it  is  chiefly  visited  by  those  desirous  of  seeing  the  fine  stone  monument  in  the 
parish  there  is  little  doubt.  This  village  may  be  reached  from  Fingle  Bridge  by  ascending 
the  hill  northward  with  Prestonbury  on  the  right,  and  turning  to  the  left  where  the  road 
branches.  The  Spinsters'  Rock  stands  on  Shilstone  Farm,  about  two  miles  west  of  the 
village.  It  consists  of  three  supporters,  and  a  quoit,  and  though  striking  in  appearance, 
is  rendered  less  so  than  would  have  been  the  case  were  its  surroundings  of  a  different 
character.  From  an  antiquarian 
point  of  view,  however,  it  is  well 
worthy  a  visit,  as  it  is  certainly  a 
good  example  of  these  megalithic 
structures.  Some  years  ago  it  fell, 
but  fortunately  there  were  those  in 
the  neighbourhood  with  sufficient 
reverence  for  antiquities  to  effect  its 
speedy  restoration. 

It  is  above  Fingle  Bridge  that 
the  valley  exhibits  its  wildest  aspect; 
below  it  the  scenery  is  of  a  softer 
character.  The  hills  become  more 
thickly  wooded,  and  as  the  rambler 
makes  his  way  down  there  is  less  to 
remind  him  of  the  Moor.  A  path 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Teign  will 
enable  him  to  descend  the  gorge 
from  Fingle  Bridge  with  ease,  and 
at  each  step  he  will  meet  with  that 
which  will  delight  and  interest  him. 
Sometimes  the  river  is  hidden  from 
sight,  the  narrow  way  passing  through 
thick  undergrowth  ;  at  others  the 
path  is  carried  along  its  brink;  here 
its  voice  is  heard,  as  though  it  were 
chiding  the  boulders  that  rise  up  in 
its  way  ;  further  on  it  is  silent,  and 
the  rambler  looks  upon  a  placid 
reach  over  which  trees  fling  their 
long  arms,  and  where  the  bushes 
that  bend  to  kiss  it  are  reflected  in 
its  depths.  By-and-bye  the  wan- 
derer through  these  tranquil  shades 
will  reach  Clifford  Bridge,  and  if 

Moretonhampstead  has  been  his  starting-point  he  may  return  thither  by  the  road  running 
over  Mardon  Down,  from  which  elevated  piece  of  common  he  will  obtain  extensive  views 
of  the  Dartmoor  borderland. 

And  now  we  will  leave  the  depths  of  the  valley  and  pass  up  the  steep  acclivity,  clothed 
with  trees,  to  Cranbrook  Castle.     Our   road   climbs   it   by  a  series  of  zigzags,  and  at  the 
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angles  glimpses  of  the  gorge  are  obtained.  From  one  of  these  we  are  rewarded  by 
something  more  than  this,  for  a  truly  beautiful  view  there  unfolds  itself.  It  is  a  picture 
of  wooded  steeps,  with  crags  beyond,  and  still  further  away  smiling  pasture  lands,  with 
the  hill  of  Cosdon  rising  against  the  sky.  Ere  we  reach  the  top  ot  the  ascent  we  turn 
once  more,  for  the  bold  hill  of  Prestonbury,  up  whose  precipitous  slope  we  looked  from 
the  bridge,  is  now  below  us.  Its  adaptability  to  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  put  is  here 
very  apparent,  for  it  is  seen  to  entirely  command  the  deep  pass.  The  entrenchments  on 
its  summit  are  said  to  cover  an  area  of  about  twenty-five  acres,  and  consist  of  a  large 
rectangular  enclosure  and  numerous  outworks.  Though  always  imposing,  when  the 
heather  with  which  its  sides  are  covered  is  in  bloom  Prestonbury  is  a  glorious  sight. 

Passing  upward,  we  leave  the  copse  and  find  ourselves  on  Uppacott  Down,  on  the 
highest  part  of  which,  at  an  elevation  of  eleven  hundred  feet,  is  Cranbrook  Castle.  This 
hill-fort  covers  a  space  of  about  seven  acres  in  extent.  It  is  defended  by  a  rampart 
having  a  double  ditch  on  the  south  and  a  single  one  on  the  west  side,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  an  excellent  example  of  early  castrametation,  Conspicuous  in  the  extensive  view 
commanded  from  this  ancient  fort  is  the  great  mass  of  Dartmoor,  the  whole  of  its  eastern 
frontier  from  Cosdon  to  Hey  Tor  being  in  sight.  There  we  note  more  than  one  tor  or 
hill  near  to  which  we  know  some  scene  of  loveliness  is  hidden,  and  when  we  find  ourselves 
in  their  midst  we  shall  in  like  manner  be  able  to  look  across  to  Cranbrook,  and  it  will 
serve  to  remind  us  of  an  old  bridge  in  the  depths  of  a  valley  through  which  flows  a 
beautiful  river  ever  singing  its  song. 


VIII. 

GRIM'S      POUND. 

HAMELDON THEORIES  CONCERNING  GRIM'S  Pouxn A  MASSIVE  WALL ENTRANCE 

TO    THE    POUND RUINED    HUTS THEIR    INTERNAL    ARRANGEMENT GRIM, 

THE  VIKING GRIM'S  POUND  IN  ANCIENT  DAYS. 

Hallowed  by  that  Instinct  which  reveres 
Things  fraught  with  characters  of  elder  years. 

— FKLICIA  HKMANS. 

ON  the  eastern  side  of  Dartmoor  is  a  lofty  tract  of  land,  over  four  miles  long  and  a 
mile  or  more  wide,  and  running  north  and  south.  It  extends  from  Dunstone  Down 
on  the  south  to  Shapley  Common  on  the  north,  the  central,  and  greater,  portion 
of  it  being  known  as  Hameldon.  From  most  parts  of  the  Moorland  district  it  forms  a 
conspicuous  feature  in  the  view,  and  from  around  Princetown  is  seen  throughout  its  whole 
length,  rising  as  a  huge  ridge  on  the  further  side  of  the  Forest.  About  one  mile  from 
its  northern  extremity  the  forces  of  Nature  have  rent  open  the  western  side  of  this  great 
hill,  and  formed  a  wide  combe,  or  hollow,  above  which  rocks  have  thrust  themselves, 
the  pile  to  the  south  being  named  Hameldon  Tor  and  that  to  the  north  Hookney  Tor. 
In  this  hollow,  in  a  fairly  sheltered  position  on  a  gentle  slope,  is  the  ruined  wall  of  an 
ancient  enclosure,  similar  to  those  found  in  many  parts  of  the  Moor,  and  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Grim's  Pound. 

We  remember  seeing  in  the  summer  of  1874  several  men  engaged  in  cutting  a  road 
on  Shapley  Common,  and  on  inquiring  learnt  that  it  was  being  made  to  connect  the 
Princetown  highway  with  the  road  in  the  valley  below  Challacombe,  and  thus  provide  a 
more  direct  means  of  communication  than  then  existed  between  Grendon  and  Cator  and 
other  places  in  their  neighbourhood  and  the  town  of  Moretonhampstead.  This  road  was 
carried  across  the  lower  end  of  the  \\ide  combe  in  the  huge  hill  to  which  we  have  referred, 
and  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  ancient  enclosure.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
it  is  used  only  for  local  traffic,  which,  of  course,  is  very  trifling,  but  in  the  summer  excur- 
sion coaches  and  other  conveyances  of  a  like  character  pass  over  it.  It  is  probable  that 
during  the  comparatively  few  years  this  road  has  been  opened  more  persons  have  seen 
Grim's  Pound  than  ever  looked  upon  it  throughout  the  previous  centuries  of  its  existence. 

There  is  probably  no  single  object  of  antiquarian  interest  on  Dartmoor  concerning  which 
so  many  theories  have  been  advanced  as  about  this  ruined  enclosure  between  Hameldon  and 
Hookney  Tors.  According  to  the  various  views  of  archaeologists  it  has  been  a  temple  of 
the  sun  ;  a  seat  of  judicature :  a  gigantic  tin  store  ;  a  cattle  fold  ;  a  place  of  retreat  from 
an  enemy ;  and  the  fortified  settlement  of  men  of  the  Neolithic  age.  That  it  was  ever  a 
temple,  or  a  place  where  laws  were  framed  or  justice  dispensed,  could  only  have  been 
imagined  at  a  time  when  all  stone  remains  were  associated  with  dark  and  mysterious 
rites,  or  with  curious  ceremonies.  But  that  it  has  served  as  the  shelter  of  the  tin-seeker, 
as  the  herdsman's  protection  from  beasts  of  prey,  and  as  a  stronghold  there  can  be  little 
doubt.  As  to  its  belonging  to  the  Neolithic  age,  we  shall  be  quite  safe  in  believing  not 
only_that  Grim's  Pound  was  erected  at  such  a  period,  but  all  the  other  hut  settlements  on 
Dartmoor  also,  if  we  do  not  make  the  mistake  of  imagining  that  by  that  term  a  definite 
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age  in  the  world's  history  is  meant,  and  forget  that  it  is  simply  a  stage  in  the  history  of 
a.  race  or  tribe.  There  is  no  necessity  for  thinking  that  flint  knives  could  only  have  been 
used  at  a  period  exceedingly  remote. 

But  it  is  no  part  of  our  present  plan  to  discuss  the  various  theories  respecting  the  use 
or  age  of  this  ancient  enclosure.  There  is  nothing  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  purpose 

it  served  differed  from 
that  of  other  walled  hut 
clusters  on  the  Moor,  and 
which  it  is  not  difficult  to 
see.  The  rampart  would 
act  not  only  as  a  protec- 
tion to  the  men,  but  also 
to  their  cattle  from  wolves 
or  other  wild  animals  at 
night.  We  call  these  en- 
closures pounds,  and  such 
in  a  measure  they  were, 
though  we  can  readily  un- 
derstand that  when  build- 
ing their  wall  the  settlers 
had  in  view  the  possibility 
of  an  attack  by  an  enemy. 
Forays  were  not  known 
only  in  the  Middle  Ages 
or  the  days  of  Rob  Roy. 

The  earlier  anti- 
quaries knew  of  no  other 
enclosures  on  the  Moor 
similar  to  Grim's  Pound, 
and  so  they  held  it  up  as  a 
wonder.  Had  they  taken 
the  trouble  to  explore  the 
great  waste  they  would 
have  found  a  good  many 
"  temples,"  and,  if  so  dis- 
posed,might  have  assigned 
one  to  each  of  the  heathen 
deities.  In  the  valleys  of  the  Dart,  the  Avon,  the  Erme,  or  the  Yealm  excellent  examples 
of  these  circular  enclosures  would  have  been  met  with.  But  we  do  not  intend  to  follow 
in  the  footsteps  either  of  the  antiquaries  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  or  of  those  of  more 
recent  times.  We  are  viewing  Grim's  Pound  as  a  ruin  belonging  to  a  long  past  age,  and 
as  such  it  cannot  fail  to  possess  an  interest.  It  is  precious  as  an  old-time  relic,  and  the 
softening  influence  of  the  centuries  that  have  passed  since  the  day  the  first  breach  was 
made  in  its  wall  have  lent  it,  if  not  a  beauty  that  appeals  to  the  eye,  one  that  does  not 
speak  in  vain  to  the  imagination.  And  thus  it  may  well  be  reckoned  among  the  gems 
that  add  a  value  to  the  Moor.  As  such  we  shall  look  upon  it,  without  permitting  ourselves 
to  enter  into  antiquarian  speculations,  a  course  which  will  be  quite  as  useful  as  en- 
deavouring to  persuade  ourselves  that  we  can  read  its  true  history. 

Grim's  Pound,  like  most  of  the  ancient  enclosures  on  the  Moor,  is  roughly  circular 
in  shape,  and  covers  an  area  of  about  four  acres.  It  has  been  said  to  be  the  largest  of  its 
kind  to  be  seen  there  ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  though  it  is  certainly  the  finest  example  of  a 
protected  hut  settlement  that  Dartmoor  can  boast,  the  remains  of  its  wall  showing  that 
this  was  of  greater  width  than  is  usual  in  these  erections,  while  the  stones  that  composed 
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it  are  more  massive.  The  latter,  however,  is  probably  as  much  the  result  of  accident  as 
design  ;  the  chosen  site  being  plentifully  strewn  with  large  blocks,  they  were,  of  course, 
made  use  of.  The  wall  of  this  enclosure,  which  measures  over  five  hundred  yards  in 
circumference,  is  now  nothing  more  than  a  huge  ring  of  stones,  which  at  first  sight  appear 
as  though  they  had  been  thrown  confusedly  together.  But  on  a  closer  inspection  it  will 
be  seen  that  they  were  originally  laid  in  courses,  a  plan  that  was  probably  adopted  by  the 
builders  of  the  other  pounds  on  the  Moor,  but  of  which  traces  only  remain  in  those  where 
the  stones  are  of  large  size.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  wall  in  most  of  these 
enclosures  was  double,  the  space  between  having  been  filled  with  earth  ;  they  were,  in 
fact,  like  immense  hedges,  eight  to  ten  feet  in  width,  and  faced  with  stone.  In  some 
cases  the  walls  of  the  small  circular  huts  found  in  every  part  of  the  Moor  are  formed  in 
a  manner  precisely  similar. 

When  mining  was  in  such  a  flourishing  condition  in  the  neighbourhood  as  to  warrant 
a  house  of  entertainment  being  established  within  half  a  mile  of  Grim's  Pound,  there  was 
much  passing  over  a  path  that  led  through  the  wide  combe  to  Heytree  Down,  whence 
roads  branch  to  North  Bovey  and  Manaton.  When  this  first  came  into  use  the  ancient 
enclosure  was  found  to  block  the  way,  and  as  there  were  people  in  those  days  who 
possessed  no  more  veneration  for  the  stone  remains  of  a  bygone  age  than,  unfortunately, 
many  do  at  present,  breaches  were  made  in  the  wall,  and  the  path  was  taken  straight  through 

it.  These  breaches, 
especially  that  on  the 
lower,  or  western,  side 
of  the  enclosure,  have 
been  supposed  by  some 
to  be  the  original  en- 
trances. But  there 
was  apparently  only 
one,  and  that  was 
situated  on  the  south- 
east side.  It  is  shown 
to  be  on  that  side  on 
a  plan  by  Mr.  A.  C. 
Shillibeer,  who  made 
a  survey  of  Grim's 
Pound,  in  1829,  under 
the  superintendence 
of  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Mason,  at  that  time 
vicar  of  Widecombe. 
The  entrance  was  then 
blocked  by  the  stones 
that  had  fallen  from 
time  to  time  from  the 
wall  on  either  side, 
and  in  that  state  it 
remained  until  a  few 
years  ago,  when  it  was 
cleared.  It  is  only 

right,  however,  that  the  visitor  should  be  informed  that  this  opening  has  been  restored. 
Were  this  omitted  he  might  be  led  to  wonder  how  any  antiquary  could  possibly  have 
placed  the  entrance  anywhere  else  than  where  it  is  now  seen. 

The  wall  at  this  point  is  composed  of  enormous  blocks  of  stone,  and  though  not  so 
throughout,  is  here  over  ten  feet  thick.  The  entrance  is  seven  feet  wide,  and  there  are 
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Central  Hut  at  Grim's  Pound. 

"  The  entrance  was  sheltered  by  a  low  wall." — (See  Pdtfe  70.) 
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three  steps  to  descend  into  the  Pound,  the  ground  here  being  higher  without  than  within. 
Though  now  not  exceeding  four  or  five  feet  at  its  highest  part,  the  wall  when  in  a  complete 
state  was  probably  more  than  twice  that  height.  With  regard  to  its  thickness,  a  condition 
of  things  the  reverse  of  this  exists.  The  fallen  blocks  have  scattered  themselves  over  a 
much  wider  space  than  was  originally  occupied  by  the  wall,  as  can  be  seen  where  the 
lower  courses  remain.  Many  of  these  blocks  are  four  and  five  feet  long,  and  some  are  as 
much  as  eight  and  nine  feet. 

There  are  the  ruins  of  twenty-four  huts  in  Grim's  Pound,  of  the  usual  circular  shape, 
and  investigations  conducted  here  a  few  years  ago  showed  the  internal  arrangement  of 
these.  When  the  earth  was  cleared  from  them  some  were  found  to  have  a  portion  of  the 
floor  raised  in  the  manner  of  a  dais,  which  was  probably  the  couch  or  bed-place.  Cooking- 
holes  and  cooking-stones  were  also  found  in  them,  as  well  as  a  flat  stone  level  with  the 
floor,  which  might  have  been  used  for  splitting  bones  upon.  These  valuable  investigations 
have  been  continued  in  different  parts  of  the  Moor,  and  have  resulted  in  the  discovery  of 
many  other  huts  exhibiting  the  same  arrangement.  The  wall  of  one  of  these  huts  has 
been  restored,  and  the  height  of  the  door  jambs  show  that  to  enter  it  would  be  necessary, 
not  exactly  to  creep,  but  to  stoop  very  low.  The  entrance  was  sheltered  by  a  low  wall 
forming  a  kind  of  passage,  a  contrivance  seen  in  other  examples  of  these  primitive 
dwellings.  The  hut  is  now  enclosed  within  iron  hurdles  in  order  that  it  may  not  suffer 
damage  from  cattle. 

A  little  stream  bearing  the  name  of  Grim's  Lake  rises  above  the  enclosure  towards 
the  north-east,  and,  passing  under  the  wall,  runs  for  a  short  distance  just  within  it.  The 
brook,  however,  sometimes  dries  up  in  the  summer,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  branch  of 
the  Webburn  in  the  valley  below  was  the  source  upon  which  the  people  who  dwelt  in  this 
settlement  depended  for  their  water  supply. 

The  speculations  of  the  earlier  antiquaries  as  to  the  use  of  Grim's  Pound  were  made 
without  an  acquaintance  with  the  other  walled  hut  clusters  on  Dartmoor.  When  these 
are  examined  it  will  be  seen  that  Grim's  Pound  differs  from  them  chiefly  in  having  a  more 
massive  wall,  though  even  in  that  particular  there  are  pounds  that  approach  it  very 
closely,  notably  one  on  the  Avon  and  another  on  the  Erme.  The  arrangements  internally 
are  for  the  most  part  the  same,  though  there  are  some  in  which  no  hut  circles  exist. 
These  walled  clusters,  which  may  be  counted  by  the  dozen,  as  well  as  others  not  enclosed, 
are  not  only  found  in  close  proximity  to  ancient  tin  stream  works,  but,  what  is  more 
important,  comprise  a  greater  number  of  huts  where  the  workings  are  extensive.  This  to 
my  mind  points  to  a  connection  between  them,  and  I  have  seen  nothing  in  recent  discoveries 
to  cause  me  to  alter  my  opinion  formed  man}'  years  ago.  There  is  no  necessity  for  sup- 
posing that  because  a  people  had  found  that  a  certain  ore  they  were  able  to  obtain  was  in 
requisition  by  others,  and  therefore  of  value  to  themselves  as  an  article  they  could  barter, 
that  they  understood  its  preparation  and  use.  And  besides,  old  customs  survive  in  the 
midst  of  progress  ;  one  tribe  uses  an  iron  hatchet,  while  another  is  content  with  one  of 
flint. 

In  many  of  these  walled  hut  settlements  the  ruins  of  the  circular  dwellings  are  found 
not  only  within  the  enclosure,  but  also  outside  it,  in  some  instances  being  quite  close  to 
the  stone  rampart.  This  is  not  the  case  at  Grim's  Pound,  but  there  are  at  the  same  time 
a  number  of  hut  circles  in  its  vicinity  without  any  protecting  wall.  It  is  necessary  that 
this  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  the  antiquarian  visitor  who  may  seek  to  draw  con- 
clusions as  to  the  purpose  of  the  pound.  And  in  addition  to  ruined  dwellings  other 
remains  exist  near  by.  Close  to  the  tor  on  Hookney  Down  there  is  a  barrow,  and 
another  will  be  found  at  King  Tor,  not  far  off;  this  latter  on  being  opened  some  years 
ago  was  found  to  contain  a  kistvaen.  Further  north,  on  Shapley  Common,  are  a  number 
of  hut  circles,  some  of  them  being  built  of  massive  blocks  of  granite  and  forming  excellent 
examples.  Numerous  barrows  are  to  be  seen  on  the  lofty  Hameldon,  and  rather  over 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant,  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  is  a  circular  enclosure 
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known  as  Berry  Pound.  This  lies  on  the  further  side  of  the  hill,  and  though  its  rampart 
is  low  and  altogether  different  in  character  from  that  of  its  more  celebrated  neighbour,  it 
is  not  without  interest.  These  remains,  which  are  all  within  a  radius  of  about  a  mile  of 
Grim's  Pound,  may  be  reached  without  difficulty. 

But  what  will  probably  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  visitor  more  than  the  barrows  and 
hut  circles  is  the  stone  row  on  Challacombe  Down,  a  part  of  which  is  visible  from  the 
combe.  There  the  stones  are  seen  standing  up  sharply  against  the  sky  on  the  top  of  the 
ridge  to  the  west.  This  row,  which  consists  of  three  well-defined  lines,  was  first  noticed 
by  Mr.  John  Prideaux,  in  1828.  Recent  investigations  have  led  to  the  belief  that  this 
monument  originally  consisted  of  eight  parallel  rows,  but  the  remains  of  the  supposed 
five  are  so  scanty  as  to  render  this  doubtful.  The  length  of  the  row  is  about  one  hundred 
and  seventy  yards,  its  direction  being  approximately  north  and  south.  The  visitor  will 

probably  consider  that  it 
has  lost  its  most  attractive 
feature  when  he  learns 
that  the  stones  comprising 
this  row  were  until  a  few- 
years  ago  lying  prone  upon 
the  heath.  But  it  is  none 
the  less  a  matter  for  con- 
gratulation that  the  monu- 
ment has  been  re-erected. 
While  it  is  certain  that  we 
cannot  look  upon  it  with 
that  degree  of  interest 
usually  awakened  by  the 
contemplation  of  an  object 
which  has  come  down  to 
us  untouched  from  early 
times,  we  still  feel  that  we 
would  rather  see  these  old 
grey  stones  erect  than  that 
they  should  lie  upon  the 
turf,  where  the  encroach- 
ing vegetation  might  in 
time  obliterate  them. 

Concerning  the  deri- 
vation of  the  name  of  the 

interesting  enclosure  we  have  been  noticing  we  offer  no  remarks  here.  Several  sugges- 
tions have  been  made,  but  there  seems  to  be  only  one  that  is  worth  remembering.  And 
that  not  on  account  of  its  probability,  but  because  it  is  interesting  and  fanciful.  The 
late  Mr.  C.  Spence  Bate  contended  for  a  Scandinavian  occupation  of  the  Dart  valleys, 
and  supposed  the  founder  of  this  settlement  to  be  a  viking  named  Grim.  In  the  southern 
part  of  the  Forest  is  an  object  which  in  the  year  1240  bore  the  name  of  Grymsgrove, 
which  Mr.  Bate  considered  he  could  identify  with  a  kistvaen  near  the  head-waters  of  a 
feeder  of  the  Plym.  This  he  regarded  as  the  grave  of  Grim  ;  and  suggested  that  it  might 
be  the  burial-place  of  the  warrior  who  built  the  fortified  settlement  below  Hameldon  Tor. 
A  good  general  view  of  the  Pound  is  to  be  obtained  either  from  the  slope  below 
Hookney  Tor,  or  from  the  brow  of  the  hill  on  the  Hameldon  side.  From  the  former  the 
visitor  may  also  look  down  the  valley  through  which  the  road  runs  towards  Challacombe, 
upon  that  part  of  the  Moor  in  which  the  cultivator  seems  to  have  wrestled  with  the  waste 
with  more  than  ordinary  success.  Bare  hills  surround  his  enclosures,  and  beyond  these 
is  the  high  land  of  Southern  Dartmoor. 


View  from  the  hillside  near  Grim's  Pound. 

"  The  valley  through  which  the  road  runs  towards  Cliallacombe.'' 
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And  now  let  us,  in  imagination,  look  upon  Grim's  Pound  as  it  \vas  in  the  days  when 
there  were  dwellers  in  its  huts,  and  ruin  had  not  laid  its  hand  upon  its  rampart.  It  is 
evening,  and  the  autumn  sun  has  gone  down  behind  the  hill  across  the  narrow-  valley,  hut 
a  soft  light  yet  lingers  in  the  sky.  The  great  wall,  the  lower  part  of  stone  and  the  upper 
of  turf,  encircles  a  cluster  of  low,  round  cabins,  the  sides  of  which  rise  only  a  few  feet 
above  the  ground.  The  roofs  are  of  rushes  laid  upon  poles,  the  ends  of  which  are  seen 
at  the  point  where  they  converge,  and  where  an  opening  takes  the  place  of  a  chimney. 
Through  the  open  doorway  of  more  than  one  is  seen  a  dull,  red  glow,  that  speaks  of  the 
preparation  of  the  evening  meal  within.  The  ground  in  the  enclosure  is  muddy,  and  in 
places  the  trampling  of  cattle  has  converted  it  into  a  quagmire.  Into  some  of  the  huts. 
set  apart  for  the  purpose,  cows  which  have  just  yielded  their  milk  are  sheltering,  and 
maidens  are  bearing  away  their  well-filled  earthen  jars.  Near  the  entrance  to  the 
enclosure  two  or  three  young  men,  rudely  dressed  in  the  skins  of  beasts,  are  leaning  idly 
against  the  wall,  watching  a  group  of  children  gambolling  with  a  young  hound. 

Presently  the  sound  of  voices  is  heard  without.  It  is  Alcan  and  his  comrades 
returning  from  the  stream,  and  bearing  with  them  a  basket  of  openwork  covered  with 
hide,  and  partly  filled  with  tin  ore.  As  they  enter  the  enclosure  Blaenor  comes  from 
the  further  side,  where  the  cows  have  been  secured.  The  men  stop  and  show  him 
what  they  have  brought,  but  he  scarcely  heeds  them,  and  they  hear  it  to  a  hut  where 
the  fruit  of  their  labour  is  stored.  Blaenor,  as  he  turns  from  them,  gazes  anxiously 
towards  the  southern  hill. 

The  shadows  deepen,  and  the  roseate  tinge  in  the  western  sky  grows  fainter,  and 
gradually  gives  place  to  a  dull  grey.  The  wind  comes  moaning  up  the  valley,  and  the 
partly-withered  ferns  amid  the  rocks  shake  their  brown  fronds  with  a  rustling  sound  as  it 
passes.  Still  Blaenor  stands  by  the  entrance  looking  towards  the  rocky  steep. 

Dinerth,  a  white-bearded  patriarch, "comes  from  his  hut,  and,  like  Blaenor,  bends  his 
gaze  towards  the  south.  Where  are  the  beasts  that  have  been  pastured  all  day  upon  the 
hill  ?  It  is  long  past  the  hour  at  which  they  should  have  been  brought  hack  to  the  fold. 
Where  is  Bugail,  the  herdsman  ?  Can  any  ill  have  befallen  him  or  the  beasts?  Suddenly 
a  trampling  is  heard,  and  scarcely  have  Blaenor  and  the  youths  moved  from  the  entrance 
when  a  herd  of  cattle  rush  through  the  opening,  and  spread  themselves  over  the  enclosure. 
A  few  moments  after  Bugail  follows  with  two  immense  dogs. 

Why  has  he  stayed  so  late  upon  the  heath  ?  He  points  to  the  flanks  of  one  of  the 
beasts,  which  is  torn  and  bleeding,  and  he  shows,  too,  the  blood  upon  the  fangs  of  his 
dogs.  A  wolf  has  been  disappointed  in  his  meal,  that  is  all,  and  the  dogs  have  had  their 
revenge  for  his  attack  upon  the  animal  it  was  their  duty  to  guard. 

The  entrance  is  secured,  and  a  little  later  the  men  are  all  within  their  dwellings. 
The  Moor  is  dark,  but  when  the  night  wind  now  and  again  blows  aside  one  of  the  curtains 
of  deer  skin  that  hang  across  the  entrance  of  the  huts  a  bright  gleam  shoots  forth  and 
reveals  the  red  cattle  lying  around  them.  In  an  instant  all  is  again  in  darkness,  and  but 
for  the  distant  howl  of  a  wolf  no  sound  breaks  the  silence  of  the  night. 
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In  haste,  rapture-smitten. 

I  climb  the  steep  tor 
Where  the  camp  of  the  Briton 

Looks  over  the  Moor. 
IJke  the  sea  in  its  trouble 

The  granite  hills  rave. 
Each  hillock  a  bubble. 

Each  mountain  a  wave. 

— A.  H.  A.  HAMILTON. 


THE  River  Bovey,  which  rises  near  the  eastern  boundary  line  of  Dartmoor  F 
far  from  the  Warren  House  Inn,  on 
the  Princetown  and  Moretonhamp- 
stead  road,  is  described  by  Risdon  as  "  a 
pretty  brook,"  and  he  also  tells  us  in  his 
quaint  way  that  it  "  intermixed!  its  waters 
with  Teign,  and  in  its  course  communicated) 
its  name  to  some  townlets."  The  first  of 
these  "townlets"  by  which  it  flows  is  North 
Bovey,  as  picturesque  a  village  as  one 
would  desire  to  see,  with  its  grove  of  oaks 
ornamenting  the  spacious  green,  its  ancient 
cross,  and  primitive  air.  Another  is  Bovey 
Tracey,  some  half-dozen  miles  further  down 
the  stream,  which  the  visitor  will  doubtless 
consider,  more  deserving  of  Risdon's  epithet. 
Between  these  two  places  the  river  runs  tot- 
some  distance  through  adeep  valley,  in  which, 
and  in  its  surroundings,  there  is  so  much 
that  is  romantic,  so  much  that  is  beautiful, 
that  he  who  seeks  its  recesses,  or  climbs  its 
steep  sides,  cannot  but  feel  that  its  praises 
have  been  all  too  faintly  sung.  This  is  Lust- 
leigh  Cleave,  fair  home  of  the  fern,  of  the 
hawthorn,  the  foxglove,  and  theoak.where  the 
stream  foams  among  lichen-stained  boulders, 
and  grey  crags  rise  from  grassy  slopes.  ,,,„„„  ,n. 

Lustleigh,  though  forming  one  of  the 
Dartmoor  parishes,  and    being  well   within  tU^t''p,t-  £) 


orcst.  not 


of  the 
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the  boundary  of  the  granite   region,   is  yet  at  a  considerable  distance   from   the   Forest. 

Between  it  and  that  ancient  hunting-ground  are  parts  of  other  parishes,  so  that  within 

its  limits  are  no  great  stretches  of  heath,  no  solitary  tracts  where  signs  of  man's  presence 

are  wanting.      Lustleigh   is,  indeed,  on   the  outer  fringe  of  the  borderland,  and  the  work 

of  the  husbandman  is  abundantly  evident.      But  it  has  not  spread  itself  everywhere,  and 

there   is  much  that  remains  unsubdued.     The  wildness  inseparable  from  the  scenery   of 

a  granite    district   is   charmingly  mingled  with    the    efforts   of    the   cultivator.       Wooded 

slopes  are  in  pleasing  contrast  with 

bare  hills ;  the  rugged  goes  hand  in 

hand  with  that  which  is  softer,  but 

neither  seem  out  of  place.     And  it 

is  this  blending  of  rock  and   heath, 

of  wood  and  field,  that  gives  to  the 

borders    of    the    Moor    their    great 

attraction.         For     desolation      the 

morasses    of    the    interior   must   be 

sought ;    for    sternness,    the    rocky 

valleys    nearer     the    confines  ;     but 

beauty,    except    in    a    few   favoured 

spots,  must    be    looked    for   only    in 

the    broad    circlet    where    man    has 

wrestled  with  Nature. 

The  village  of  Lustleigh  is 
situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Wray, 
a  small  tributary  of  the  Bovey, 
which  rises  not  far  from  Moreton- 
hampstead.  It  is  through  this  valley 
that  the  branch  railwayfrom  Newton 
Abbot  to  the  latter  place  runs,  en- 
tering it  shortly  before  Lustleigh 
Station  is  reached.  While  it  is  of 
course  in  its  surroundings  that  the 
charm  of  Lustleigh  lies,  there  is 
much  in  the  village  that  is  pleasing. 
One  or  two  objects  are  of  special 
interest.  Not  far  from  the  station 
is  the  Bishop's  Stone,  in  all  pro- 
bability the  base  of  a  cross,  and 
said  to  bear  the  arms  of  Bishop 
Grandisson.  Some  traces  of  carving 
may  be  observed  on  one  of  its  sides. 
In  the  south  porch  of  the  church  is 

an  ancient  inscribed  stone,  and  this,  or  the  former,  has  been  thought  to  be  the  object 
referred  to  in  a  document  setting  forth  some  early  boundaries  as  the  Writelan  Stone.* 
The  visitor  interested  in  ecclesiastical  architecture  will  find  in  Lustleigh  Church  specimens 
of  four  different  orders,  there  being  a  Norman  font,  some  Early  English  work  in  the 
chancel,  a  Decorated  transept,  and  a  Perpendicular  nave.  A  tomb  on  which  are  the 
effigies  of  a  knight  and  a  lady  was  supposed  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  to  be  that  of 
the  Dinham  family,  and  there  is  also  an  effigy  of  Sir  William  Proux,  who  at  one  time 
possessed  the  manor.  Another  monument,  but  one  which  Nature  erected,  is  also  to  be 
seen  not  afar  from  this  secluded  village.  This  is  the  Map  Stone,  or  Parson's  Brown  Loaf, 
situated,  appropriately  enough,  near  the  rectory.  How  it  came  to  bear  an  appellation 

"  .ti/c/i'iif  Stiuif  Crnxsen  nf  Dartmunr  ,,n,l  it.i  Riirtterlaml.  Chap.  XV. 
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North    Bovey. 
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so  suggestive  of  the  giving  of  a  stone  in  the  place  of  bread  we  are  unable  to  say.      Perhaps 

it  might  have  been  regarded  as  typical  of  the  Uind  of  loaves  supplied  to  the  parsons  of 

Lustleigh   in   the   good   old  times.       If  so, 

they  had  nothing  to  complain  of  as  far  as 

their    sixe    was    concerned,    though    they 

might    certainly    have    grumbled    at    their 

hardness. 

Lustleigh  Cleave  is  less  than  a  mile 
distant  from  the  village,  and  may  be  con- 
veniently reached  by  a  path  that  leads  to 
the  top  of  the  ridge  forming  its  eastern 
side.  As  the  visitor  makes  his  way  up  the 
steep  track  the  crags  occasionally  show 
themselves,  and  when,  by-and-bye,  they 
come  into  full  view,  he  has  gained  the 
crest  of  the  hill,  and  an  extensive  prospect, 
bounded  by  the  sombre  heights  of  the 
Moor,  lies  before  him.  Having  reached 
this  elevated  spot,  he  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  finding  some  point  of  vantage  from 
which  to  look  down  upon  the  cleave  and 
view  its  principal  features. 

What     is    now    usually     regarded     as 

Lustleigh  Cleave  is  a  narrow  valley,  rather         Ph hy]  Kmaicroft. 

less   than    two    miles    in    length,    through  The  Bovey- 

which   the   Bovey  flows   in  a  south-easterly  "  Screened  by  the  leafy  wood8."-fS«  Pw  7/t.) 

direction.     On  the  side  nearest  the  village 

is  a  hill  clothed  with  grass  and  ferns,  on  its  summit   being  a  range  of  crags,  while  others, 
in   places,  spring  from  midway   up  its  slope.       It   forms    a    bold    ridge,    rising  over  four 

hundred  feet  above  the  stream,  and 
is  seen  from  any  prominent  posi- 
tion on  the  eastern  escarpment  of 
the  Moor.  It  boasts  no  sylvan 
adornment  like  the  opposite  side  of 
the  valley,  which  is  all  luxuriance  ; 
its  covering  is  a  humbler  one,  yet 
since  this  is  decorated  with  the 
graceful  fern,  it  kicks  not  beauty. 

With  reference  to  the  word 
cleave,  though  often  applied  to  a 
valley  it  would  seem  in  the  present 
instance  to  be  a  corruption  of  cliff, 
and  not  of  cleft,  for  in  title  deeds 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  A.  R. 
Hunt,  of  Torquay,  this  craggy  hill 
is  described  as  Boveycombe  Cliff 
and  Bortor  Down.  :  The  older 
name  of  the  valley  thus  appears 
to  have  been  Bovey  Combe,  but 
as  such  is  seldom  or  never  heard 
at  present,  we  have  adhered  to  the 
one  by  which  it  is  popularly  known, 


irto  hyj 


Manaton  Green. 


id  Spcmlel 


"There  is  no  village  on  the  Dartmoor  borders  th:it  has  a  more  pleasing 
appearance.'1 — fSt-e  Page  79. 1 

*  Cleave;  cliff  or  cleft?     Vitle  Chaps.  V..  XXIV. 
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Among  the  rock-piles  on  this  ridge  three  are  regarded  as  tors,  and  are  named  as. 
such.  The  one  nearest  its  south-eastern  end  is  Sharp  Tor — of  course,  changed  in  the 
Devon  vernacular  to  Sharpiter — close  to  which  is  a  logan  known  as  the  Nutcrackers; 
that  near  its  centre,  and  within  a  short  distance  of  Foxworthy,  is  called  Ravens'  Tor  ; 
and  the  one  at  the  northern  end  of  the  hill  is  Hunters'  Tor.  Other  piles  have  also 
fanciful  names  attached  to  them,  one  being  known  as  Harton  Chest,  and  another  as  The 
Foxes'  Yard.  A  rock  near  the  river,  and  not  far  from  Foxworthy  Mill,  bears  a  name 
which  should  render  it  a  fit  companion  to  the  Parson's  Loaf.  It  is  the  Round  of 
Beef,  the  very  sound  of  which  is  calculated  to  arouse  anticipations  of  the  most  pleasing 
kind  in  the  mind  of  the  visitor  who  has  been  wandering  all  day  on  the  Moor. 

The  view  from  this  hill  is  more  extensive  than  that  commanded  from  across  the 
valley,  but  we  are  not  inclined  to  think  it  quite  so  fine.  But  the  picture  is,  neverthe- 
less, one  such  as  is  seldom  met  with,  and  cannot  fail  to  impress.  There  is  a  wealth  of 
green  field  and  wood,  of  beetling  crags  and  dusky  hills  ;  a  pleasing  combination  upon 
which  the  eye  delights  to  look. 

The  remains  of  an  ancient  camp  on  this  ridge  may  possibly  point  to  the  same 
period  as  do  those  overlooking  the  gorge  of  the  Teign,  and  form  one  in  the  great  chain 
of  forts  considered  to  have  been  thrown  up 
by  the  men  of  the  West  to  check  the 

advance    of    the    invading    Roman.       It  is 

situated  near  the  northern  end  of  the  hill, 

and  not  far  from  Hunters'  Tor,  and  within 

it  a  clump  of  fir  trees  is  now  growing.      In 

those  turbulent  times  the  quiet  valley  below 

may   have   been    rudely  disturbed,   and   the 

sounds    that    now     delight    the    ear     have 

perhaps  been  drowned  by  the  din  of  battle. 

But  we  shall  probably  prefer  to  remember 

it  as  it  now   is,  rather  than   let  imagination 

paint  a  picture  of  those  dim  old  years,  in 

which   strife  should   take   the   place  of  the 

peace  that  is  now  reigning  there. 

Looking  across  the  valley  the  tower  of 

Manaton  Church  is  seen,  and  towards  this 

we   shall    make   our  way   by  a    green    path 

that  trends  along  the  side  of  the   hill  and 

gradually  descends  to  its  foot.      Here   the 

bracken  is  tall,  reaching  in  places  almost  to 

our  waist,  and  stretches  away  to  the  left  like 

a  gently  ruffled  sea.      The   further   bank   of  the   river   is   clothed   with   trees,  and   these 

extending  up  the  valley  seem  at  its  higher  end  to  block  the  way. 

We  reach  the  woods  through  which  our  path  will  lead  us  by  Foxworthy  Farm  to  an 

old  clapper  thrown  over  the  stream,  whence  a  steep  path  climbs  the  hill  to  Manaton.     Close 

by  is  the  thatched  cottage  called  Little  Silver,  picturesquely  placed  in  what  will  be  readily 

agreed,  by  those  whose  topographical   knowledge  will  enable  them   to  judge,  to  be  one   of 

the  most  delightful  nooks  in    Devon.     The   Bovey,  screened    by  the   leafy  woods,  flows  by 

with  a  soft  murmuring  sound   that  falls  upon  the  ear  like  a  soothing  lullaby,  its  sparkling 

waters  kissed   by  the  ferns  that  bend  over  its  bank.     The  charming  effect  of  the  varying 

light  and  shade,  when  summer  clouds  float  like  veils  of  gauze  across  the  sky,  the  glimpses 

of  the  thickly-wooded   steep  on   the   Manaton  side  of  the  vale,  the   little  'cottage   round 

which  the  trees  lovingly  press  and  where  the  rocks  have  scattered  themselves  as  though 

to  protect,  and  the  pleasing  accompaniment  of  the  singing  of  birds  which  find  a  home  in 

this  secluded  spot,  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.      It  is  a  dream  of  sunshine  and  sweet  music. 


,  , 

Hayne   Down. 

"Is  the  curious  rocU  known  as  Bowerman's  Nose." — 
I Si'i-  I'a/ig  7V.  i 
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The  wooded  side  of  the  valley  of  Lustleigh  Cleave  is  in  the  parish  of  Manaton, 
which  may  thus  claim  to  share  in  the  renown  it  has  brought  to  this  part  of  Devon.  The 
village  of  Manaton,  like  that  of  North  Bovey,  possesses  its  green,  but,  unlike  the  latter, 
it  can  boast  no  ancient  grove  upon  it.  But  there  is  no  village  on  the  Dartmoor  borders 
that  has  a  more  pleasing  appearance  than  Manaton.  The  green,  which  is  of  considerable 
extent,  is  level  and  carefully  kept.  Close  to  the  church  is  the  ancient  church-house,  and 
on  the  opposite  side  is  the  entrance  to  the  vicarage.  One  feature  that  North  Bovey 
possesses  is  absent  from  Manaton.  It  has  no  village  cross.  A  former  vicar  removed  it  in 
order  to  prevent  the  continu- 
ance of  superstitious  practices. 
We  can  commend  him  for 
his  determination  to  suppress 
these,  but  it  is  unfortunate 
that  he  was  unable  to  do  so 
without  destroying  an  in- 
teresting object  of  antiquity. 

Manaton  Tor  is  close  to 
the  village ;  and  on  Hayne 
Down,  which  is  also  not  far 
distant,  is  the  curious  rock 
known  as  Bowerman's  Nose. 
Hey  Tor  and  Hameldon,  and  a 
number  of  other  noteworthy 
hills,  are  also  within  easy 
reach ;  in  fact,  the  explorer 
of  the  eastern  borderland  of 
Dartmoor  could  not  have  a 
better  centre  than  this  roman- 
tically-situated village. 

Bidding  adieu  to  Little 
Silver,  we  retrace  our  steps 
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Horsham   Stops. 
"  Boulders  .  .  .  entirely  hide  the  streum." 


through    the   wood  and   once 
more  find  ourselves  upon  the 

down.  But  now  we  follow  the  course  of  the  stream,  which  pursues  its  way  over  a  bed  of 
pebbles,  or  between  boulders  from  whose  coats  of  moss  the  spray  from  the  tiny  cataracts 
is  hanging  like  drops  of  dew.  On  our  left  is  now  the  craggy  hill,  and  as  we  gaze  towards 
its  crest  we  may  in  imagination  trace  the  outline  of  some  rude  temple.  But  Nature  was 
its  architect,  and  she  has  formed  her  pillars  of  the  enduring  granite  untouched  by  the 
tool,  and  draped  them  in  living  green.  On  the  other  side  of  the  stream  is  a  tangled 
wood,  where  oak  boughs  half  veil  grey  rocks.  If  we  cross  and  force  our  way  through 
the  undergrowth  to  some  point  where  an  opening  will  enable  us  to  look  upon  the  scene 
below,  we  shall  gain  the  most  romantic  view  of  the  cleave. 

At  one  place  the  river  may  be  passed  over  easily,  unless  it  chance  to  be  in  flood. 
This  is  at  Horsham  Steps,  where  its  channel  is  filled  in  such  a  manner  with  boulders  as 
to  entirely  hide  the  stream.  It  can  be  heard  as  it  forces  its  way  below  these  masses  of 
granite,  but  is  not  seen  until  it  has  passed  the  curious  impediment,  and  falls  into  Horsham 
Bay.  Lower  down  are  footbridges,  and  by  the  higher  one  the  visitor  may  reach  Water 
Rock,  where  is  a  magnificent  view  of  the  valley  and  its  surroundings. 

When  the  Bovey  has  left  the  cleave  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Becky  Brook,  and 
shortly  afterwards  those  of  the  Wray,  the  united  streams  flowing  past  Bovey  Tracey  to 
fall  into  the  Teign. 


X. 

HOUND     TOR     COMBE. 

A    BEAUTIFUL   BROOK SUMMER    AND    WINTER    SCENES CARVED    ROCK    ON    RIPPON 

TOR HEY  TOR THE   LADY'S   LEAP ROCK  CLUSTERS HOUND  TOR — 

BECKY   FALL. 


There,  mountain-spires  uplift  their  stony  crests 
And  pierce  the  clouds  recumbent  on  their  breasts: 
There,  silvery  aspens  bend  in  light  arcades, 
And  sycamores  wave  cool  and  darksome  shades  : 
And  there  the  ashen  trees  with  beeches  blend. 
And  clustering  oaks  a  greener  roof  extend. 

— SAMUEL  WILLS. 


NO  stream  on  Dartmoor  with  so  short  a  course  as  the  Becky  Brook  will  compare 
with  it  in  beauty.  From  its  source,  a  little  to  the  northward  of  Hemsworthy 
Gate,  to  the  point 
where  it  joins  the  Bovey, 
the  distance  is  not  much 
over  four  miles,  and  yet 
within  this  it  flows  by  some 
remarkably  fine  tors,  passes 
through  a  beautifully- 
wooded  valley,  and  at  one 
point  tumblesovera  wilder- 
ness of  boulders,  and  forms 
the  well-known  Becky  Fall. 
This  little  stream  rises  at 
the  head  of  Hound  Tor 
Combe,"  which  is  situated 
partly  in  the  parish  of 
llsington  and  partly  in 
that  of  Manaton.  Above 
it,  to  the  south,  towers 
the  frontier  height  of 
Rippon  Tor  ;  on  its  eastern 
side  rise  Saddle  Tor,  the 
twin  granite  masses  of- 
Hey  Tor,  Holwell  Tor, 
Smallacombe  Rocks, ^  and 


Rock   Pile  above   Holwell   Farm. 
''A  good  view  of  the  further  side  of  the  comhe  is  gained." — I  Set.'  Piif<e  8.1.1 


*  Cymric-Celtic.  Cwm.  a  hollow,  a  dingle  :  A.S..  Coombe,  a  low  valley.  On  Dartmoor  the  word  is  usually  applied  to  small 
valleys  closed  in  at  the  upper  end. 

i  This  pile  has  sometimes  heen  called  Grea  Tor,  hut  we  believe  wrongly  so.  Grea  Tor  is  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the 
valley,  hut  being  often  spoken  of  as  Grea  Tor  Rocks  the  existence  of  a  second  pile  hearing  the  name  has  been  supposed.  Hence 
the  mistake.  See  /Jo.v.'. 
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Leighon  Tor  ;  to  the  west  is  a  tor  above  Holwell  Farm,  sometimes  known  as  Holwell 
Rocks,  from  which  a  good  view  of  the  further  side  of  the  combe  is  gained,  the  beautiful 
Grea  Tor,  in  whose  clefts  the  mountain  ash  finds  a  home,  and  Hound  Tor,  the  latter 
ranking  among  the  finest  on  the  Moor. 

Ever  since  when  in  our  younger  days  we  gathered  crab-apples  in  Hound  Tor  Combe, 
or  rambled  by  its  brook  and  climbed  the  tors  upon  its  sides,  we  have  felt  an  affection  for 
it,  and  this  is  as  great  as  ever  it  was.  Whether  seen  from  the  banks  of  the  little  stream 
or  looked  upon  from  the  heights  which  form  part  of  the  picture,  it  cannot  fail  to  impress. 
We  have  seen  it  at  the  close  of  a  summer  day,  when  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  have 
given  to  the  great  bosses  of  Hey  Tor  a  roseate  hue,  leaving  the  lower  rocks  cold  and 
grey.  We  have  seen  it  in  the  early  morning,  when  everything,  from  the  chattering  brook 
to  the  sun-tipped  pinnacles  of  Hound  Tor,  wore  a  smile.  We  have  looked  upon  it  when 
mist-wreaths  have  partially  hidden  its  tors,  and  when  the  happy  little  valley  has  seemed 
to  lose  its  true  semblance,  and  to  become  a  weird  thing.  And  we  have  stood  upon  its 
sides  when  it  has  been  covered  with  a  mantle  of  snow,  when  the  charms  we  had  been 
accustomed  to  behold  were  hidden.  But  it  was  decked  in  fresh  ones,  the  garb  of  Old 
Winter  never  wanting  beauty. 

Rippon  Tor,  with  Saddle  Tor  and  Hey  Tor,  are  very  prominent  objects  from  many 
parts  of  South  Devon.  There  are  several  tors  on  the  Moor  that  far  exceed  them  in 
height,  but  the  downs  which  they  crown  rise  immediately  from  the  lowlands,  and  this 
causes  them  to  appear  to  rival  several  tors,  the  altitude  of  which  is  much  greater.  There 
is  no  rock-pile  on  the  actual  summiV  of  the  hill  which  is  known  as  Rippon  Tor,  though 
there  is  one  very  near  to  it.  But  the  Dartmoor  rambler  should  by  all  means  ascend  this 
eminence  for  the  sake  of  the  extensive  view  commanded  from  its  crest.  There  is  much 
seen  towards  the  south-west  that  its  slopes  hide  from  the  observer  on  Hey  Tor,  besides 
which  it  has  the  advantage  in  height.  On  the  top  is  a  cairn,  near  to  which,  many  years 
ago,  I  found  a  kistvaen,  but  so  covered  with  turf  as  to  be  almost  indiscernible.  It  is 
unusual  to  see  one  of  these  ancient  graves  in  so  lofty  a  situation,  though  there  are  not 
wanting  instances  of  such  on  the  Moor.  Two  other  objects  may  be  seen  here,  which  I  also 
discovered  about  the  same  time,  but  to  them  much  less  interest  attaches.  They  are 
unfinished  millstones,  and  the  remark  as  to  the  situation  of  the  kistvaen  will  also  apply  to 
them,  for  those  engaged  in  cutting  such  stones  did  not  generally  go  to  the  summit  of  a  tor 
to  do  so,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  examples  found  in  different  parts  of  the  Moor. 

But  what  will  more  probably  attract  the  visitor's  attention  is  an  object  that  will  also 
be  found  near  to  the  cairn,  and  one  which  I  have  described  in  another  place."  It  is  a  large 
cross  cut  in  relief  on  a  block  of  granite,  and  is  the  only  example  of  the  kind  in  the 
Moorland  region. 

On  the  pile  of  rocks  alluded  to  as  being  near  the  summit  of  this  hill  is  a  fine  logan, 
though  its  rocking  power  is  not  so  great  as  formerly.  It  is  plainly  to  be  seen  from  the 
Ashhurton  road  southward  of  Hemsworthy  Gate. 

Saddle  Tor  immediately  overlooks  the  upper  end  of  the  combe.  Near  it  there  is  a 
very  fine  view  looking  down  the  valley,  which  from  this  point  seems  to  be  bounded  by  the 
ridge  of  Lustleigh  Cleave.  The  tor  is  close  to  the  road  leading  from  Hemsworthy  Gate 
towards  Ilsington  and  Bovey  Tracey.  Hey  Tor  is  about  a  half-mile  distant,  and  so  fine  is 
the  turf  here,  that  the  walk  from  one  to  the  other  across  the  common  is  much  more  like 
passing  over  a  smoothly-shaven  lawn  than  over  a  bit  of  Dartmoor. 

No  tor  on  the  Moor  is  so  often  visited  as  Hey  Tor,  for  while  none  presents  a  more 
striking  appearance,  few  are  so  easy  of  access.  Consisting  of  two  large  masses  of  rock 
set  on  a  lofty  ridge,  and  rising  to  a  considerable  height  above  the  turf,  it  forms  a  con- 
spicuous object  in  the  view  from  any  elevated  point  for  many  miles  around,  and  also  from 
the  low  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newton  Abbot.  Steps  have  been  cut  in  the 

*  A,iL-iant  Stciu-  CVosw*  of  Dartmimr  and  its  Honlfrlaml.     Ch.  XVI. 
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rock  by  means  of  which  the  visitor  may  easily  ascend  to  the  summit  of  one  of  the  piles; 
the  top  of  the  other  can  only  he  reached  by  climbing.  The  view  is  magnificent.  On  one 
side  a  beautifully  diversified  country,  bounded  by  the  Channel;  on  the  other,  the  hills 
above  the  valley  of  the  Teign,  and  the  wide  Moor.  But  wonderful  as  the  prospect  is,  it 

does  not  impress  m  the  same 
manner  as  do  the  scenes  beheld 
from  the  tors  that  rise  in  lonely 
places.  There  is  more  beauty, 
but  the  stern  grandeur  of  the 
heart  of  the  Moor  is  wanting. 

It  is  rather  amusing  to  read 
that  the  steps  cut  in  the  rock 
were  those  "by  which  the 
Druidical  priests  ascended  to  the 
rock  basin  on  the  summit,  and 
where  they  performed  their  cere- 
monies, while  the  superstitious 
multitude  were  assembled  below."* 
It  is  not  stated  that  the  Druids 
cut  the  steps,  but  we  presume 
that  this  is  what  is  intended  to  be 
conveyed,  and  if  so,  it  forms  the 
only  instance  among  the  thousand 
and  one  things  they  were  once 
credited  with  having  done  on  the 
Moor,  of  their  accomplishing  any- 


Hey  Tor. 

"Two  lar^e  masses  of  rock  set  on  a  lofty  ndj<e." — /See 


thing  useful. 

Hej-  Tor  has  its  legend,  though  it  is  one  which  seems  to  have  escaped  notice  ;  but  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  story  of  the  Lady's  Leap  was  related  in  the  neighbourhood. 
It  seems  that  a  certain  ancient  squire  of  Ilsington  had  a  beautiful  daughter,  of  whom  he 
was  exceedingly  proud.  There  were  many  suitors  for  her  hand,  but  it  was  the  old  story 
— the  one  she  favoured  the  squire  would  not  hear  of.  He  had  his  own  plans  for  his 
daughter's  future,  and  when  the  proper  time,  as  he  considered,  had  arrived,  he  made  them 
known  to  her.  She  would,  of  course,  be  aware,  the  squire  told  her,  that  he  had  only  her 
interest  at  heart.  But  he  had  lived  many  years  in  the  world,  he  said,  and  he  had  learnt 
what,  very  likely,  she  was  as  yet  ignorant  of.  And  that  was  the  desirability  of  possessing 
the  means  to  make  life  comfortable.  Not  that  he  set  too  great  a  store  upon  money  ;  he 
particularly  wished  her  to  understand  that ;  but  he  could  assure  her  it  was  a  very  neces- 
sary thing.  She  might  suppose  him  to  be  wealthy,  but  none  knew  his  circumstances 
better  than  he  did  himself.  In  choosing  for  her  a  partner  in  life  he  had  felt  it  to  be 
incumbent  upon  him  to  see  that  this  important  point  should  not  be  neglected.  After 
much  consideration  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  certain  wealthy  squire  whom 
he  named  was  the  fit  and  proper  person  upon  whom  to  bestow  his  child.  She  might  be 
quite  sure  that  he  had  thought  solely  of  her  welfare,  and  she  would,  of  course,  feel  it  to 
be  her  duty  to  act  in  accordance  with  his  desires. 

But,  strange  to  say,  the  squire's  fair  daughter  felt  nothing  of  the  kind.  On  the 
contrary,  she  was  determined  that  she  would  never  bestow  her  hand  on  the  man  her  father 
had  chosen  for  her.  He  might  be  as  rich  as  Croesus,  she  argued,  but  if  so  he  was  also 
old  enough  to  be  her  grandfather,  and  she  perferred  youth  and  poverty  to  old  age  and 
riches.  So  she  went  to  the  favoured  suitor,  who  possessed  both  the  former  qualifications, 
and  told  him  what  had  occurred.  He  was  entirely  of  her  opinion.  What  was  filthy  lucre 


*  Notes  to  Cuttle's  poem  of  Dartmoor,  1823. 
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compared  to  his  love?  And  as  for  the  means  of  living,  why  trouble  themselves  about  a 
matter  so  trivial  ?  There  was  no  poetry  in  it,  and  consequently  no  attraction  for  them. 
Let  them  be  married  first,  and  then  if  any  necessity  for  giving  attention  to  such  a  thing 
did  arise  they  would  have  ample  time  to  do  so. 

But  the  squire  of  Ilsington  had  taken  his  measures,  and  from  that  time  his  daughter 
was   kept  under  surveillance,  though   he  foolishly  neglected   to  watch   her  waiting-maid. 

He  had  determined  to 
wed  her  to  the  man  of 
his  choice,  and  tears 
and  entreaties  were 
of  no  avail.  The 
wedding-day  arrived, 
and  the  old  bride- 
groom was  beside 
himself  with  joy.  He 
had  settled  I  do  not 
know  how  many 
m  a  n  o  r  s  upon  his 
bride,  and  vowed  he 
would  do  anything  for 
her.  She  had  taken 
him  at  his  word,  and 
had  insisted  that  he 
should  give  a  break- 
fast on  the  down 
under  the  rocks  of 
Hey  Tor,  and  also 
that  it  should  be  par- 
taken of  before  the 
wedding  ceremony 
took  place.  The  old 
fellow,  with  one  foot 
in  the  grave  and  the 

other  in  a  gouty  shoe,  was  only  too  delighted  to  humour  the  beautiful  girl  he  was  expect- 
ing to  lead  to  the  altar,  and  he  had  readily  acceded  to  her  wishes. 

When  the  party  reached  the  rocks  they  found  a  splendid  repast  set  out  upon  the 
turf,  to  which,  with  appetites  sharpened  by  the  Dartmoor  air,  they  were  soon  doing  ample 
justice.  When  the  squire  of  Ilsington  and  the  old  beau  were  hobnobbing  together  the 
bride  expressed  a  wish  to  be  alone  for  a  short  time.  Her  father  at  first  demurred  to  this, 
but  she  entreated  him  not  to  deny  her  request,  urging  that  she  did  not  ask  him  to  allow 
her  to  withdraw  to  a  distance,  but  merely  to  the  summit  of  the  tor,  where  she  would  not 
be  out  of  his  sight.  That  was  a  different  matter,  so  the  squire  raised  no  further  objection. 
The  beautiful  girl  walked  slowly  away,  and  having  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  lofty 
rock,  waved  her  handkerchief  to  those  below  (for  a  needlessly  long  time  they  thought)  and 
then  sat  down  as  though  in  meditation.  After  a  few  minutes  she  arose,  and  those  of  the 
guests  who  had  been  watching  her  (it  must  be  confessed  they  were  not  many,  the  attention 
of  the  majority  being  devoted  to  the  good  things  spread  on  the  turf)  imagined  she  was  about 
to  return.  But  to  their  horror  she  suddenly  flung  up  her  arms,  and  leaping  out  into  space 
disappeared  behind  the  rocks.  Instantly  all  was  commotion.  Chickens  and  turkeys  were 
forgotten,  and  the  jellies  and  custards  no  longer  possessed  an  attraction.  Everybody 
jumped  up,  except  the  antiquated  lover,  whose  gouty  toe  utterly  prevented  him  from 
joining  in  the  scramble,  and  rushed  to  the  tor,  expecting  to  find  the  bride  lying  dead  on 
the  ground.  But  when  they  reached  it  they  only  saw  her  and  her  lover,  mounted  on 
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Whose  hoary  piles  rise  to  an  immense  height  above  the  ground."—  fSee  Pd 
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swift  steeds,  speeding  away  across  the  head  of  Hound  Tor  Combe  in  the  direction  of 
Widecomhe.  The  old  beau  was  furious.  The  squire  sent  to  Ilsington  for  horses,  and 
they  galloped  after  the  fugitives.  But  it  was  too  late.  When  they  reached  Widecomhe 
the  nuptial  knot  had  been  tied.  Some  fathers  would  have  been  in  a  terrible  rage,  but  the 
squire  of  Ilsington  was  not  at  all  displeased.  In  fact  he  rather  enjoyed  the  situation. 
His  daughter  had  not  only  got  the  man  of  her  choice,  but  the  old  beau's  manors  into  the 
bargain. 

Below  Hey  Tor,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Becky  Brook,  is  Holwell 
Tor.  Westward  of  the  combe  is  Holwell  Down,  and  it  is  rather  strange  that  this  name 
should  appear  on  each  side  of  the  brook.  The  same  thing  is  found  in  another  name 
occurring  here — Grea  Tor — which,  although  that  pile  is  on  the  west  side,  is,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  sometimes  applied  to  Smallacombe  Rocks,  which  are  on  the  east.  This, 
which  has  led  to  some  confusion,  may  possibly  point  to  the  bestowal  of  comparatively 
modern  names  on  some  of  the  tors,  that  had  perhaps  lost  their  more  ancient  ones. 

From  Holwell  Tor.  near  to  which  is  a  group  of  hut  circles,  the  rambler  may  make 
his  way  along  the  side  of  the  hill  to  Smallacombe  Rocks,  where  there  are  similar  remains, 

and  to  Leighon  Tor,  both  piles 
being  worth  a  visit.  Or  he  may 
cross  the  valley  to  Grea  Tor,  whose 
lofty  rocks  rise  from  a  bed  of  turf 
and  whortleberries,  and  give  shelter 
to  the  mountain  ash. 

But  the  finest  tor  overhanging 
this  combe  is  undoubtedly  that 
which  gives  name  to  it,  and  very 
near  to  which  the  rambler  who  has 
climbed  from  the  Becky  Brook  to 
the  summit  of  Grea  Tor  will  find 
himself.  Hound  Tor  is  usually  ap- 
proached from  Swallerton  Gate  on 
the  "other  side  of  the  common,  but 
is  not  then  seen  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. Viewed  from  any  other  point, 
however,  it  is  a  most  impressive 
pile,  but  perhaps  shows  itself  best 
from  the  lane  leading  from  Hound 
Tor  Farm  to  the  down.  The  rocks 
are  there  seen  cresting  a  lofty  hill 
almost  mountainous  in  its  outline, 
and  piled  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
convey  the  impression  that  very 
little  force  would  cause  them  to 
topple  over.  Seen,  too,  from  the 
valley  just  above  Leighon,  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly fine.  And  however  much 
the  tor  may  impress  the  beholder 
when  viewed  from  a  distance,  it 
will  certainly  not  prove  less  striking 
on  a  closer  examination.  In  its 
partly  fallen  piles  the  imagination 

may  trace  the  ruins  of  some  mighty  stronghold,  and  one  can  well  believe  that  in  the 
days  when  tors  were  thought  to  have  been  used  as  rock  temples  by  the  Druids,  the 
followers  of  Stukely  and  Borlase  regarded  Hound  Tor,  which  covers  a  very  large  area, 


I'lloto  InJ  '  Krnesl  Cmll. 

Bridge  over  the  Becky  Brook  below  Leighon. 
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and  whose  hoary  piles  rise  to  an  immense  height  above  the  ground,  as  having  been  one 
of  more  than  ordinary  importance. 

Having  looked  upon  the  combe,  with  its  brook,  and  its  rocks,  its  stunted  trees,  and 
small  enclosures,  we  shall  now  make  our  way  to  the  Becky  below  Leighon,  in  order  that 
we  may  claim  a  closer  acquaintance  with  it.  If  our  path  lies  from  the  fine  tor  just 
noticed,  we  descend  the  lane  towards  the  farm  of  Great  Hound  Tor,  situated  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  where,  according  to  Lysons,  Hugh  of  Hound  Tor  had  a  manor  house  in  the 
time  of  Richard  I.  On  reaching  the  stream,  over  which  the  road  to  Leighon  is  carried 
by  a  clapper  of  one  opening,  we  turn  left  down  the  valley,  which  grows  more  wooded  as 
we  proceed,  and  after  a  pleasant  walk  of  less  than  a  mile  shall  reach  Becky  Fall. 

Here  is  a  delightful  picture  of  a  tree-hidden  dell,  through  which  a  little  stream  rushes 
down  a  steep  and  rocky  channel,  turning  and  twisting  among  mossy  boulders,  and  forming 
numberless  cascades.  A  charming  retreat,  where  the  heat  of  the  summer  day  is  exchanged 
for  a  delicious  coolness.  A  spot  always  beautiful,  whether  it  be  when  the  sun  has  in  part 
sealed  up  the  springs  of  the  stream,  or  whether  it  comes  rushing  down  in  flood.  A  fitting 
place  in  which  so  sweet  a  little  brook  as  the  Becky  should  speak  its  farewell  to  the  combe 
that  gave  it  birth. 
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ILSINGTON ROAD     TO     HALSHANGER 

THE     DRAMATIST BAG     TOR 


FOKD, 
ASHUUUTOX - 


A     QUIET    NOOK          BIRTHPI.ACK     oi'    JOHN 

HOUSE  -JOHN        DUNMNC,       FlHST       LORD 


-A  CLEVER   LAWYER. 


A  limpid,  clear,  and  lovely  brool; 
Flowed  swiftly  through  this  quiet  nook  ; 
And  when  the   sun  was  hot  and  high, 
And  not  a  breath  was  in  the  vale. 
Its  murmured  freshness  rushing  by 
Supplied  the  place  of  fanning  gale. 

— SA.ML'KI.  CAHTI-:H. 


T   would    he    impossible   to   name  a  single  parish  among  those    that   go    to    make    up 
Dartmoor  in  which  natural  beauty  is  not  allied  with  old  and  interesting  associations. 
That  which   delights  the   eye  goes   hand  and   hand   with   that  which  will   pleasingly 
occupy  the  mind.     And  this  is  particularly  true  of   llsington,  within  the  bounds  of  which, 

as  we  have  already  seen,  among  so 
much  else  that  is  attractive,  and 
the  castle-like  rocks  of  Hey  Tor, 
the  lofty  Rippon  Tor,  and  the 
charming  Hound  Tor  Combe.  The 
village,  which  bears  the  same  name 
as  the  parish,  is  situated  at  some 
distance  from  the  verge  of  the 
commons,  and  is  not  particularly 
suggestive  of  the  Moor,  but  it 
none  the  less  possesses  features 
that  invite  the  attention  of  the 
visitor.  The  church,  dedicated  to 
St.  Michael,  is  chiefly  Perpen- 
dicular, though  some  parts  are 
older,  and  has  an  embattled  tower 
with  a  projecting  stair-turret  on 
the  southern  side.  In  the  grave- 
yard are  several  curious  tomb- 
stones, among  them  being  one  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest.  It 
marks  the  burial  place  of  Thomas 


llsington  Church. 

"  An  embattled  tm\  er  \\-ith  :i  projecting  stair-turret." 


Ford,  of  Sigford,  the  date  of 
his  death  being  expressed  in  a 
chronogram.  There  are  lych-gates 
at  the  east  end  and  also  at  the 

west  end  of  the  yard.      Near  the  church  formerly  stood   the   manor  house   built  by  Sir 

H.  Ford  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
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Rather  more  than  a  mile  from  the  village  the  road  to  Halshanger  makes  a  sweep 
round  the  upper  part  of  a  narrow  valley,  and  crosses  a  tiny  stream  that  issues  from  a 
thicliet  growing  on  the  verge  of  the  Moor.  Below  the  little  bridge  is  an  old  mill  standing 
beneath  stately  trees,  and  everywhere  are  ferns  and  moss  and  undergrowth.  When  the 
summer  sun  is  high,  and  the  downs  that  rise  up  to  the  rock-crested  heights  become  a 
thirsty  land,  here  is  delicious  coolness,  for  the  fierce  rays  beat  only  on  the  leafy  screen 
that  hangs  above.  In  the  filtered  light,  soft  and  subdued,  the  wild  plants  preserve  their 
freshness.  Here  and  there  a  stray  beam,  shooting  through  some  opening  between  the 
interlacing  boughs,  lights  upon  a  broad  hart's-tongue,  or  the  fronds  of  the  sweet-scented 
lastrea,  but  only  to  mingle  gold  with  the  living  green.  Nature  speaks  to  the  wanderer,  and 

bids  him  stay- 
awhile,  and  look 
upon  her  work 
in  this  fail- 
dingle,  where 
quietude  runs 
through  all  the 
dreamy  hours  of 
the  day.  It  is  a 
picture  breath- 
ing of  repose,  for 
the  murmurs  of 
the  brook  tend 
only  to  lull  the 
senses.  Nothing 
of  the  Moor  is 
visible  but  a  part 
o  f  o  n  e  high, 
round  hill,  rising 
above  the  thicket 
w  h  e  n  c  e  t  h  e 
stream  comes, 
and  which  the 
natives  speak  of 
as  Punchaford 
Ball.  Near  this 
hill  is  Bag  Tor, 
a  low  pile  that 
may  be  seen 
from  the  road 
u  n  d  e  r  S  a  d  d  I  e 
Tor,  and  which 

has  given  name  to  several  objects  in  the  locality,  the  old  mill  being  one  of  them.  This  it 
shares  with  the  charming  spot  in  which  it  is  placed,  for  by  no  other  name  than  Bag  Tor 
Mill  is  the  latter  known. 

Other  pleasing  rural  sights  surround  this  combe,  though  hidden  from  view  by  the 
trees.  Above  are  enclosures  creeping  up  to  the  common  ;  below,  a  fertile  valley,  where 
the  fields  show  a  marked  contrast  to  those  that  hug  the  waste.  Near  at  hand  is  a  farm- 
house, which,  with  its  walls  hung  with  creepers,  its  roof  of  thatch,  and  out-buildings 
similarly  covered,  forms  an  attractive  picture. 

That  Bag  Tor  Mill  was  a  familiar  scene  to  one  of  England's  dramatists  in  his  child- 
hood is  certain,  for  the  baptismal  register  of  llsington  shows  that  John  Ford,  the 
friend  of  Shakespeare,  was  born  in  this  parish  in  158fi.  and  probably  at  Bag  Tor  House. 


Bag  Tor  Mill. 

'•  An  old  mill  standing  beneath  stately  trees." 
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This  is  near  the  charming  little  nook,  and  was  in  the  possession  of  the  family  at  the  time. 
But  only  the  early  youth,  and,  it  is  said,  the  later  years  of  the  dramatist  were  spent  in 
Ilsington  ;  the  woods  of  Bag  Tor  and  the  slopes  of  Dartmoor  were  exchanged  for  the  busy 
city  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  Scenes  that  have  delighted  us  in  childhood  will 
rise  up  before  us  all  in  the  after  years,  and  we  can  well  believe  that  when  the  noon  of  life 
was  past  John  Ford  would  choose  to  return  to  the  Moorland  parish  in  which  he  had  first 
seen  the  light. 

William  Gifford,  the  founder,  and  for  many  years  the  editor,  of  the  Quarterly  Review, 
and  a  native  of  Ashburton,  has  given  an  account  of  the  life  of  John  Ford  in  the  Introduc- 
tion to  his  edition  of  that  writer's  works.  His  father  was  Thomas  Ford,  of  Bag  Tor,  who 
married  the  daughter  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Popham.  When  about  sixteen  years  of  age 
John  Ford  was  entered  a  member  of  the  Middle  Temple,  but  where  he  received  his  early 

education  is  not  known.  Not- 
withstanding his  prospects  in  the 
profession  he  had  chosen,  he  pre- 
ferred poetry  to  the  law,  and  when 
he  was  twenty  years  of  age  pub- 
lished a  poem  entitled  Fame's 
Memorial,  which  he  dedicated  to 
Penelope,  Countess  of  Devonshire. 
This  was  in  1  (SOB,  and  although  his 
next  publication  did  not  appear 
until  1629,  his  pen  was  not  idle 
during  the  interval,  for,  having 
turned  his  attention  to  the  stage, 
he  wrote  a  number  of  plays,  which 
were  produced  at  the  Phcenix  and 
the  Cockpit.  Ford  was  not  only 
successful  as  a  dramatist  in  his 
day,  but  left  behind  him  work  that 
will  endure. 

John  Ford  is  said  to  have 
acquired  considerable  property, 
and  although  it  does  not  appear  to 
be  certain  that  he  returned  to  his 
native  place,  the  probability  is  that 
he  did.  The  story  that  he  died 
there  at  an  advanced  age  seems  to 
have  no  real  foundation  ;  it  has 
indeed  been  supposed  that  he  did 
not  long  survive  the  year  1639. 

Bag  Tor  House  is  situated  in 
the  wood  that  clothes  the  hillside 
between  the  road  to  Halshanger 
and  the  Moor  below  Rippon  Tor, 

the  entrance  to  it  being  only  a  short  distance  from  Bag  Tor  Mill.  It  continued  in  the 
Ford  family  until  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  it  was  sold  by  Sir 
Henry  Ford,  in  whom  the  line  terminated.  Sir  Henry,  who  was  Secretary  for  Ireland  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  a  man  of  literary  and  scientific  attainments,  is  traditionarily 
reported  to  have  been  a  grandson  of  the  dramatist,  but  proof  that  he  was  so  is  entirely 
lacking.  The  family  consisted  of  two  branches,  and  some  confusion  has  no  doubt  arisen. 
It  was  from  the  junior  of  these  that  John  Ford  is  said  to  have  sprung.  The  estate  of  Bag 
Tor  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Tothill,  afterwards  being  sold  to  John,  first  Lord  Ashburton. 


Bag  Tor  Wood. 
"The  road  to  Halshanger." 
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This  extraordinary  man  was  born  at  Ashburton  in  1731,  and  was  the  son  of  John 
Dunning,  an  attorney  of  that  place.  He  received  his  education  at  the  grammar  school 
there,  and  when  barely  thirteen  years  of  age  was  articled  to  his  father.  Subsequently  he 
was  entered  at  the  Middle  Temple,  and  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1756.  During  the  first 
few  years  he  met  with  little  success,  but  on  his  merits  becoming  known  he  rapidly  rose 
until  he  reached  the  head  of  his  profession.  In  1766  he  was  chosen  Recorder  of  Bristol, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Solicitor-General.  He  was  bold 
and  independent  in  Parliament,  and  it  is  said  that  perhaps  no  lawyer,  with  the  exception 
of  Lord  Mansfield,  ever  commanded  so  much  attention  there.  On  the  advent  of  the 
Whigs  to  power  in  1782  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  through  the  influence  of  Lord 
Shelburne.  He  died  in  1783,  and  was  buried  in  the  parish  church  of  Ashburton,  where 
is  a  tablet  to  his  memory  with  an  inscription  by  Dr.  Johnson.  He  left  the  manors  of 
Spitchwick  and  Bag  Tor,  and  about  £180,000  in  money. 

The  appearance  of  this  clever  lawyer  was  not  in  his  favour,  for  he  is  described  as 
being  remarkably  short,  with  ill-shaped  limbs,  and  having  nothing  attractive  in  his 
countenance.  Dunning,  however,  was  not  only  entirely  oblivious  to  these  defects,  but 
was  very  vain  of  his  person.  An  amusing  story  is  related  in  the  Law  Magazine  showing 
how  his  vanity  once  received  a  rebuke  from  an  old  woman  who  appeared  as  a  witness  in 
a  trial.  "  In  cross-examining  this  witness  Dunning's  object  was  to  invalidate  the  evidence 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  party;  and  contrary  to  his  usual  habit  of  browbeating  on  such 
occasions,  he  set  about  the  business  with  much  gentleness,  and  something  like  the  following 
dialogue  took  place  : — 

'  Pray,  my  good  woman,  are  you  very  well  acquainted  with  this  person?' 

'  Oh,  yes,  your  worship,  very  well  indeed.' 

'  Come  now,  what  sized  man  is  he  ?      Is  he  short,  or  tall  ?  ' 

'  Quite  short,  and  stumpy,  sir  ;  almost  as  small  as  your  honour.' 

'  Humph  !     What  kind  of  nose  has  he  ?  ' 

'What  I  should  call  a  snubby  nose,  sir;  much  such  a  one,  just  for  all  the  world  as 
your  own,  sir,  only  not  quite  so  cocked  up  like.' 

'  Humph  !      His  eyes  ?  ' 

'Why,  he  has  a  kind  of  cast  in  them,  sir;  a  sort  of  squint.  They  are  very  like  your 
honour's  ey«s.' 

'  Psha  !     You  may  sit  down,  woman.'  " 

If,  when  we  pause  on  the  little  bridge  at  Bag  Tor  Mill,  and  look  around  us,  we 
carry  the  associations  of  the  manor  house  near  by  in  our  mind,  another  feature  of  interest 
will  be  added  to  this  delightful  spot. 
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Bold  is  the  rush  of  the  kingly  Rhine 
Bright  is  his  coronet,  bright  is  his  wine. 
Soft,  in  the  shade  of  his  mountain  zone. 
Laughs  the  blue  glance  of  the  bounding  Rhone. 
Proudly  the  yellow-haired  Tiber  may  flow. 
Singing  his  dirge  to  the  dead  below. 
Which  of  the  river  gods,  which  may  it  be. 
Beautiful  Dart,  to  be  mated  with  thee  ? 

— RKV.   H.  J.   WHITFIHLD. 


EW  will  he  inclined  to  believe  with  Risdon  that  the  Dart  took  its  name  from 
Dartmoor,  hut  will  rather  he  disposed  to  look  upon  the  river  as  having  itself  given 
name  to  the  Moor.  We  shall,  however,  quite  agree  with  him  when  he  states  that 

it  passes  "  through  the 
_  Moor  by  a  long,  solitary 
course,"  for  though  nearly 
three  hundred  years  have 
flown  since  he  wrote  these 
words  the  upper  branches 
of  the  stream  water  a  dis- 
trict which  is  the  same 
now  as  ever  it  was — a 
stronghold  of  Nature,  a 
silent  land  into  which  man 
seldom  intrudes.  This 
child  of  the  wilderness,  as 
the  Dart  has  been  called, 
and  the  title  is  appropriate 
to  all  the  streams  of  the 
Moor,  leaves  its  upland 
home  below  Leigh  Tor.  a 
ridge  of  rocks  near  the 
hamlet  of  Pound's  Gate, 
at  the  southern  end  of 
the  parish  of  Widecombe. 
Shortly  before  reaching  the 
foot  of  this  tor  it  sweeps 
by  the  hill  on  which  is 
placed  the  village  of  Holne, 


Holne   Vicarage. 

"Overlooks  the  valley  through  which  the  Dart  hastens  to  cheer  by  its  music  the 
ancient  chase." — I  Sec  I'tr^c  'JX.I 
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though  it  is  not  in  sight.  Fields  and  woods  clothe  this  side  of  the  stream,  the  other 
being  a  bare  common  rising  to  a  considerable  height.  The  river  here  makes  a  sharp  bend 
to  the  left,  soon  afterwards  passing  under  New  Bridge,  which  carries  the  Ashburton  road, 
and  is  distant  between  three  and  four  miles  from  that  town.  Close  to  the  bridge  is  one 
of  the  entrances  to  that  romantic  tract  of  rock  and  wood  called  Holne  Chase,  of  which 
the  Dart  forms  the  boundary  on  three  sides,  the  river  here  making  a  great  sweep  north- 
ward and  then  turning  and  flowing  due  south. 

If  the  Dart  has  up  to  this  point  been  the  child  of  the  wilderness,  it  is  now  to  spend 
its  youth  in  the  green  wood.      Mot  long  after  it  reaches  the  chase  the  common  on   its  left 

bank  is  exchanged  for  the  groves  of 
Spitchwick  and  Buckland,  and  then  for 
nearly  three  miles  tall  forest  trees  and 
tangled  undergrowth  clothe  the  sides  of 
the  vale  through  which  it  runs.  Still 
further  down  the  woods  below  Hembury 
listen  to  the  music  of  its  waters,  and  it 
is  not  until  it  nears  Buckfast  that  the 
scene  again  changes,  and  the  sylvan 
accompaniments  of  the  noble  stream 
give  place  to  pasture  fields  and  orchards. 
Less  than  a  mile  below  New  Bridge, 
and  where  the  grounds  of  Spitchwick 
approach  the  Buckland  Woods,  the 
Dart  receives  the  Webburn,  which  little 
river  is  noticed  in  our  remarks  on 
Lizwell  Meet.  Ere  they  have  long 
been  companions  they  are  joined  by 
the  Ruddycleave  Water,  a  stream  rising 
on  Blackslade  Down,  about  half  a  mile 
west  of  Rippon  Tor.  Mot  far  from  its 
source  this  tributary  is  crossed  by  the 
road  leading  from  Halshanger  to  Scobe- 
tor  and  Widecombe,  and  again  by  the 
Ashburton  road  near  the  Church  of 
Buckland-in-the-Moor.  Here  it  may  be 
seen  pursuing  its  noisy  way  through  the 
wood  as  though  impatient  to  join  the 
greater  stream  in  the  valley  below. 

And  now  the  beautiful  river,  which 
Risdon  terms  Dartmoor's  "  first  be- 
gotten," increased  in  volume  by  the 
liberal  offerings  of  the  brooks,  speeds 
on  by  the  wild  chase  where  the  oaks  and  the  hollies  grow,  and  where  the  mossy  crag 
springs  from  a  carpet  of  heather.  By-and-by  a  shattered  cliff,  which  the  ivy  clasps  as 
though  to  protect  it  from  further  decay,  thrusts  itself  from  the  dark  foliage,  and  beyond 
it  are  more  oaks  and  hollies,  and  mountain  ash  and  ferns.  Across  the  stream,  on  the 
Buckland  side,  the  woods  rise  steeply  from  its  edge,  a  waving  mass  of  green.  The  river 
runs  slower  now,  for  the  water  is  deep,  and  here,  where  it  bends,  a  great  rock  lifts  itself 
from  the  flood.  It  bears  the  name  of  the  Lovers'  Leap,  and  tradition  has  it  that  from 
its  summit  two  lovers  flung  themselves  into  the  dark  waters  that  lave  its  foot.  But  for 
what  reason  we  know  not,  for  the  story  is  silent  on  the  point.  As  it  is  one  that  is  related 
of  similarly  situated  rocks,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  we 
shall  probably  not  be  inclined  to  place  much  faith  in  it.  When  a  tradition  attaches  to  an 
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In  Holne  Chase. 

"The  beautiful  river,  which  Risdon  terms  Dartmoor's 
'  first  begotten.'  " 
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object  the  latter,  of  course,  becomes  more  interesting,  but  we  need  not  feel  much  regret 
that  so  little  of  ancient  story  is  related  of  this  romantic  rock  in  the  Bucklancl  Woods. 
So  beautiful  is  it  in  itself  that  it  needs  no  legend  to  attract  us. 

It  has  been  considered  by  many  that  the  Dart  at  the  Lovers'  Leap  is  seen  at  its  finest. 
Those  who  love  it  best,  where  it  forces  its  way  through  some  rock-strewn  vale,  its  mur- 
muring heard  only  by  the  curlew,  may  not  be  prepared  to  endorse  this  view,  but  they  will, 
at  all  events,  be  ready  to  acknowledge  that  nowhere  throughout  its  course  is  the  picture, 
of  which  it  forms  the  principal  feature,  more  enchanting  than  that  presented  at  the  spot 
where  it  kisses  the  foot  of  the  rock  with  the  forgotten  story  in  the  valley  below  Buckland. 

Further  down  the  stream  is  another  mass  known  as  the  Raven  Rock,  and  far  above 
it  the  pile  of  Ausewell  Rock,  or,  to  give  it  the  name  it  bears  in  the  locality,  Hazel  Tor. 
This  pile  is  not  far  from  the  road  leading  from  Ashburton  to  Buckland-in-the-Moor,  and 
which  skirts  the  beautiful  woods  for  some  distance. 

The  parish  of  Buckland  is  now  not  quite  correctly  described  by  the  adjunct  to  its 
name.  Though  part  of  it  still  lies  in  the  Moor,  the  hand  of  industry  has  long  since 
assailed  the  hill  above  the  woods,  and  where  once  were  commons  on  which  the  heather 

and  the  whortleberry  alone  grew,  there  are 
now  fields  in  which  cattle  graze,  or  where 
the  husbandman  reaps  his  crops.  Buckland 
does  not  boast  of  a  village.  There  is  a  church 
and  a  few  cottages,  that  is  all ;  yet  the  little 
place  is  by  no  means  wanting  in  interest. 
At  the  churchyard  gate  the  road  branches. 
Northward  the  way  leads  to  Widecombe ; 
in  the  other  direction  it  runs  down  through 
the  woods  to  the  river  we  are  noticing,  which 
it  reaches  near  the  point  where  it  receives 
the  Webburn. 

When  the  Dart  leaves  the  Raven  Rock 
behind  the  end  of  the  chase  soon  comes  in 
sight.  Here,  at  some  distant  period,  the 
river  scooped  out  for  itself  a  fresh  channel, 
the  bed  of  gravel  over  which  it  once  flowed 
being  now  some  eighty  feet  above  it.  A 
little  further  down,  and  it  runs  beneath 
Holne  Bridge,  its  farewell  murmurings  to 
the  scenes  through  which  it  has  of  late  been 
meandering  mingling  with  the  song  with 
which  it  welcomes  new  ones  as  it  speeds 
onward  to  the  vale  below  Hembury. 

From  Holne  Bridge,  so  happily  placed 
at  the  gate  of  the  wild  vale,  the  road  to  the 
Moor  climbs  a  rather  long  hill,  near  the 


The   Lovers'   Leap. 

"The  rock  with  the  forgotten  story  in  the  valley  below 
Buckland." 


summit  of  which  a  branch  leads  to  the  village 
from  which  the  bridge  derives  its  name. 
Holne  will  always  possess  an  interest,  apart 
from  that  with  which  its  natural  attractions, 
and  its  connection  with  the  Moor,  endow  it, 

as  being  the  place  in  which  Charles  Kingsley  first  saw  the  light.  The  house  in  which  he  was 
born  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  vicarage,  which  is  situated  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  village,  and  overlooks  the  valley  through  which  the  Dart  hastens  to  cheer  by  its  music 
the  ancient  chase.  Beyond  are  the  hills  that  tower  over  the  vale  of  Widecombe — and 
wood  and  field,  heathery  down  and  rugged  tor,  fill  the  other  parts  of  the  delightful  picture. 


THE     DART     AT     HOLNE     CHASE. 


But  of  all  the  views  that  the  hills  round  Holne  present  none  exceed  that  obtained 
from  the  road  near  the  Moor-gate  at  Stock. :': 
Indeed,  we  believe  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  finer  throughout  the  Moorland  borders, 
if  indeed  in  Devon.  The  beautiful  Dart  is 
not  in  sight,  but  its  course  can  be  traced  by  the 
foldings  of  the  hills.  The  bold  common  above 
New  Bridge  is  seen,  and  the  vale  where  the 
Webburn  sings  its  song  of  joy  at  meeting  the 
great  river  from  the  silent  land.  The  trees  of 
the  chase  and  the  Buckland  Woods  crowd  the 
deep  valley  in  which  the  river  loses  itself. 
Above  are  breezy  downs,  with  here  and  there  a 
bold  rock  silhouetted  against  the  sky. 

One  of  these  rock  masses  we  particularly 
notice,  and  if  we  were  to  take  our  stand  upon 
it  we  should  see  the  Dart  where  it  bids  fare- 
well to  the  Moor.  This  is  Buckland  Beacon, 
and  though  the  view  gained  from  it  must  yield 
the  palm  to  that  obtained  from  the  road  near 
Stock,  it  is  nevertheless  beautiful.  From  that 
point  of  vantage  we  should  look  down  upon  the 
windings  of  the  noble  stream,  though  we  should 
be  unable  to  trace  its  course  very  far.  Nor 
should  we  see  the  gorge  through  which  it 
issues  from  the  uplands,  nor  the  spot  whence 
it  seeks  the  recesses  of  the  woods,  for  the 
trees  that  grow  upon  the  steep  hillside  obscure 
the  view.  But  glimpses  of  it  would  not  be 

denied    us;    and    if  the  skies  should  be  clear  Holne  Bridge.  U.K. H, 

and   the   sunbeams  dance    upon   its   bosom,  we  "  Happily  placed  at  the  gate  of  the  wild  vale." 

should   see   through    the    breaks    in    the   foliage 
the  flash  of  myriads  of  gems  amid  the  rocks  that   its  never-ceasing  flow  has  bared. 


*  This  is  the  gate  opening  upon  Holne  Moor,  on  the  road  from  Ashburton  and  l$ucUtastli:ij>h  to  Hex 
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THE     Two     WEBBURNS- 

CAVAI.IER A  WOODED  VALLEY 


MEETING     OP     THE     STREAMS 


BLACKADON     TOR-         THE 
MANOR   01-    SPITCHWICK PONSWORTHY. 


Through  boughs  in  yon  forest  recesses 

The  sun  shyly  kisses  the  ground, 
Where  the  blushing  hung  head  of  the  foxglove, 

And  the  bracken  uncurled,  may  be  found. 

— FLORENCE  GERTRUDE  ATTENBOROUGH  . 

NOT  the  least   important  of  the  streams  that  go  to  swell   the  waters  of  the  Dart   is 
the  Wehhurn,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,*  joins  that  river  where  its  course 
between  the   Buckland    Woods  and   Holne    Chase  commences.      There  are  two 
branches,  known  respectively  as  the  East  and  the  West  Webburn,  and  these  flow  through  a 
part  of  Dartmoor  more  than  ordinarily  interesting.     They  unite  in  a  lovely  valley,  not  far 
from  the  little  church  of  Leusden,  the  confluence  bearing  the  name  of  Lizwell  Meet. 

The  East  Webburn,  which  appears  to  have  been  anciently  known  as  the  Xiprell,  has 
its  source  at  the  head  of  the  long  vale  of  Widecombe,  the  giant  tors  of   Moneybag  and 


Cocliingford    Mill. 

••  On  the  road  from  Halshan;<er  to  the  Forest."— ISiv  P.ijft  103. 1 

Chinkwell  looking  down  upon  the  infant  stream  from  one  side,  and  the  huge  Hameldon 
from  the  other.  Near  the  village  in  which  for  seven  centuries,  and  probably  during  a 
much  longer  period,  the  Forest-dwellers  have  married  or  been  given  in  marriage,  and 
where  they  have  found  their  last  resting-place,  the  little  river  runs,  almost  in  the  shadow 
of  the  tower  of  the  Cathedral  of  the  Moor.  Then  its  course  is  by  the  hamlet  of  Dunstone 

'  \'i,le  Chap.  XII.  .uite. 
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to  the  mill  at  Cockingford,  on  the  road  from  Halshanger  to  the  Forest,  and  so  down  to 
the  woods,  where  it  finds  the  companion  with  which  it  hurries  onward  to  lose  itself  in 
the  Dart. 

The  West  Webhurn  comes  down  from  under  Challacombe  Common,  which  is  situated 
to  the  west  of  Hameldon,  and  flowing  near  Grendon  and  Cator,  afterwards  passes 
Shallowford  and  Jordon  Mill.  Thence  it  runs  to  the  hamlet  of  Ponsworthy,  a  pleasant 
little  border  settlement,  seated  deep  in  a  valley,  below  which  it  reaches  the  woods,  and 
the  place  where  the  one-time  Niprell  comes  singing  from  the  long  vale.  From  its  source 
to  Shallowford,  though  outside  the  boundary  of  the  Forest,  it  is  yet  quite  near  that  part 
of  the  Royal  hunting  ground  where  the  early  farm  settlers  dwelt.  And  it  is  a  district 
around  which  interest  must  always  cling,  since  it  is  the  only  part  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  Moor  that  we  have  any  early  account  of.  It  is  but  a  meagre  one,  but  it  lets  in 
some  light  upon  the  old  Dartmoor  story. 

The    meeting   place    of   these    two 

rivers  of  Widecombe  is  in  one  of  those 
charming  nooks  that  contrive  to  hide 
themselves  from  the  gaze  of  the  passer- 
by, and  give  scarcely  a  hint  of  their 
existence.  A  wealth  of  foliage  is  seen, 
it  is  true,  but  not  only  at  this  particular 
spot,  and  but  for  the  rocks  of  Blackadon 
Tor  there  would  be  nothing  to  draw 
attention  to  it.  The  grey  pile  is,  how- 
ever, a  striking  feature  in  the  scene, 
and  should  that  be  approached  the 
beauties  which  the  valley  has  so 
modestly  concealed  begin  to  reveal 
themselves,  and  thus  unexpectedly  dis- 
covered give  greater  delight.  Nature 
has  here  been  bountiful,  yet,  in  the 
bestowal  of  her  gifts,  heedless  whether 
the  rock  and  the  stream,  the  shading  tree, 
and  the  plants  that  carpet  the  earth, 
should  form  a  paradise  only  for  the  birds 
of  the  air  or  meet  the  eye  of  man. 

Blackadon  Tor  is  close  to  Leusden 
Church,  which  little  modern  sanctuary 
is  situated  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
from  the  hamlet  of  Ponsworthy,  and 
near  the  road  running  from  Pound's 
Gate  through  that  place  to  Widecombe. 
Around  the  tor  cluster  memories  of  one 
who  in  his  day  was  a  keen  sportsman, 
and  known  to  all  who  hunted  the  fox,  or 

fished  the  streams,  in  this  part  of  Dartmoor.  Those  who  knew  old  Tom  French  are 
growing  very  few,  but  his  name  will  nevertheless  long  be  heard  in  the  Widecombe 
valley,  for  many  are  the  stories  related  of  him.  But  tales  of  an  older  day  than  that  which 
knew  Tom  French  are  told  of  Blackadon  Tor.  From  one  we  learn  how  it  became  the 
hiding-place  of  a  cavalier,  or,  as  the  natives  have  it,  of  "  a  vine  genelman,  back  in  the 
time  o'  the  wars."  His  lady  love  used  herself  to  bring  him  food,  but  notwithstanding 
this  attention,  she  lost  her  hold  upon  his  affections.  Cupid  delights  to  play  poor  mortals 
pranks,  and  so  he  brought  upon  the  scene  a  beautiful  peasant  girl.  The  cavalier  saw 
her  one  day  when  he  had  left  his  place  of  concealment  for  a  brief  space,  and  speedily 
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Ponsworthy. 

"A  pleasant  little  border  settlement.'' 
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discovered  that  the  heart   he  had  hitherto  believed  to  be    in  the  keeping  of  the  lady  to 

whom  he  was  betrothed  was  now  in  the  possession  of  the  rosy-cheeked  Dartmoor  damsel. 

He  could  not,  however,  summon 
sufficient  courage  to  tell  the  lady 
that  he  no  longer  loved  her,  but  he 
determined  that  he  would  at  all 
events  not  be  so  base  as  to  accept 
food  from  her  now  that  he  had 
transferred  his  affections  to 
another.  Accordingly  he  cast  into 
the  Webburn  the  provisions  that 
she  brought  to  him,  not,  however, 
allowing  her  to  see  what  he  did, 
as  he  wished  to  avoid  an  explana- 
tion. But  a  man  cannot  live  upon 
love,  and  so  the  cavalier  soon  dis- 
covered. The  peasant  damsel  never 
brought  him  anything  but  kisses, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  he 
began  to  pine  away.  One  day 
when  the  lady  came  to  the  rocks 
and  gave  the  signal,  she  received 
no  answer.  She  approached  his 
hiding-place,  and  found  him  lying 
dead  upon  a  bed  of  leaves.  She 
mourned  him  as  a  faithful  lover, 
and  so  did  the  peasant  girl,  for 
she  knew  nothing  of  the  lady's 
existence.  They  both  cherished 

his  memory,  though  one  would  certainly  not   have  done  so  had   he  chanced  to  have  told 

the  other  that   he  wanted  something  to  eat. 

A  dinner  would   have  spoiled  the  romance. 
From  Blackadon  Tor  the  rambler  looks 

upon  the  valleys  through  which  the  Webburns 

come  down  ;  upon  hanging  woods,  and  steep 

banks,   and   sees   that   the   meeting-place   of 

the   little    streams   is   full    of    the    romantic. 

Nor  when   he  plunges  into  the   leafy  depths 

and  stands  beside  the  waters  that  the  lofty 

Hameldon     no     longer     separates,    will    the 

rambler  be  less  impressed  with  his  surround- 
ings.    Through  the  openings   in  the  foliage, 

when  a  summer  sun   is  in  the  sky,  the  rays 

dart    upon    the    rippling    stream,    singing    a 

plaintive  air  to  the  wild  flowers  that  begem 

its  banks,  and    patches  of    golden    light   are 

scattered  upon  the  mossy  ground.      Though 

deep   the   solitude    it    is    not   oppressive,    for 

companionship     is     not     altogether    lacking. 

In   the    pool    is    the   wary  trout,   motionless 

save    for    an    almost    imperceptible    move- 
ment of    the  tail  ;     over  the    surface   of  the          I'I,..I,,K]  Near  Lizwell  Meet. 

stream    the    gaudy    dragon     fly    is    flitting;  ••  The  leafy  depths." 


The  Woods  at  Lizwell  Meet. 

'One  of  those  charming  nooUs  that  contrive  to  hide  themselves." — 
I  See  Page  10.1.) 
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and  on  the  bough  is  the  bird  pouring  forth  her  sweet  notes  in  friendly  rivalry  with  the  tiny 
cascades.  Yet  amid  this  fair  scene  the  waters  must  not  linger;  they  go  to  meet  the  Dart 
which  has  been  calling  to  them  for  ages.  But  no  murmurs  betokening  sadness  rise  from 
the  little  river  as  it  hastens  on  its  way.  It  still  sings  merrily,  and  we  cease  to  marvel  at 
this  when  we  look  upon  the  beauties  awaiting  it.  On  one  side  are  the  wooded  grounds  of 
Spitchwick,  and  on  the  other  the  tree-clad  heights  of  Buckland-in-the-Moor.  Just  before 
reaching  the  Dart  it  flows  beneath  the  bridge  over  which  passes  the  road  to  the  Buckland 
Woods,  and  to  the  retired  church  upon  the  hill.  From  this  crossing-place  the  visitor 
looks  upon  the  scene  which  Keble  has  commemorated  in  his  lines  on  the  meeting  of  the 
little  Webburn  with  the  chief  river  of  the  Moor. 

The  manor  of  Spitchwick,  which  occupies  the  southern  part  of  the  parish  of  Wide- 
combe  has  already  been  mentioned  as  being  one  of  those  left  at  his  death  by  the  first 
Lord  Ashburton."  Under  a  decree  of  Chancery  he  purchased  a  long  lease  in  the  manor, 
but  this  expired  many  years  ago,  and  the  property  has  since  changed  hands  several  times. 
Lord  Ashburton  built  a  house  there,  and  it  became  his  favourite  residence.  It  is  situated 
on  the  slope  of  the  hill  above  the  Wehburn  valley,  and  not  far  from  the  present  Leusden 


Photo  l\v]  ^Mis.  Knif-t  Cn.rl. 

Pound's  Gate. 

"The  distant  common  rising  above  the  \voods.'1 

Church.  The  manor  includes  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Moor,  and  is  bounded  for 
some  distance  by  the  Dart.  The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Saxon  word  s/>ic, 
meaning  bacon,  and  to  denote  the  early  existence  here  of  swine  pastures. 

Not  far  from  the  grounds  of  Spitchwick  is  the  hamlet  of  Pound's  Gate,  from  which 
place  a  fine  view  of  the  Buckland  side  of  the  Dart  valley,  with  the  distant  common  rising 
above  the  woods,  is  obtained.  The  hamlet  is  situated  on  the  Ashburton  road  above  Leigh 
Tor,  the  rocks  below  which  the  Dart  bids  farewell  to  the  Moor,  i  and  about  a  mile  from 
New  Bridge. 

According  to  tradition  Dartmoor  is  haunted  by  a  Black  Dog,  and  the  animal  has  been 
seen  more  than  once  in  this  neighbourhood.  It  usually  makes  its  appearance  in  lonely 
places  when  darkness  covers  the  heath.  I  have  gathered  several  stories  of  people  having 
encountered  it;  indeed,  I  have  known  those  who  firmly  believed  that  they  had  seen  it. 
Some  might  perhaps  be  frightened  at  meeting  such  an  animal,  but  not  so  Joey  Brown. 
Joey  was  returning  from  the  Forest  Inn  at  Hexworthy,  where  he  had  been  spending  the 
evening,  when  on  reaching  the  head  of  the  steep  lane  leading  from  Sherberton  Common 
to  Ponsworthy,  where  was  his  home,  he  suddenly  fell  over  some  object  in  the  road. 
Scrambling  to  his  knees,  which,  however,  he  was  only  able  to  do  with  difficulty,  his  legs 

*  Vide  Chap.  XI.  ante. 
t  Vide  Chap.  XII.  ante. 
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being  very  unsteady — perhaps  rendered  so  by  his  walk — he  saw,  dimly  outlined  against 
the  star-lit  sky,  the  dark  form  of  some  animal.  Joey  had  often  heard  of  the  Black  Dog 
of  the  Moor,  and  felt  sure  that  he  had  met  it  at  last.  But  he  was  not  afraid  of  it ;  in 
fact,  he  said,  when  relating  the  circumstance,  that  he  had  never  felt  bolder  in  his  life. 
He  determined  to  risk  whatever  danger  there  might  be,  and  set  a  mark  upon  the  dog, 
so  that  when  it  appeared  again  a  proof  that  he  had  really  encountered  it  would  be 
forthcoming.  He  therefore  took  off  his  scarf  and  tied  it  securely  round  the  animal's 

neck,  and  staggering  to  his  feet,  went  on  his  way, 
and  at  length  reached  home.  In  the  morning  .Joey 
became  the  hero  of  Ponsworthy.  Everybody  was 
talking  of  his  courage  in  daring  to  set  a  mark  upon 
the  Black  Dog.  But  alas,  his  fame  was  not  enduring. 
A  simple  thing  caused  him  to  fall  from  his  lofty 
pedestal.  It  was  the  appearance  in  the  hamlet  of 
Farmer  Smerdon's  old  black  sow  wearing  a  neckcloth. 
Ponsworthy,  the  hamlet  through  which  the 
West  VVebburn  flows  immediately  before  it  enters 
the  woods  that  extend  up  the  valley  from  Li/well 
Meet,  bears  a  name  the  first  part  of  which  is  probably 
derived  from  the  principal  object  in  it.  This  is  the 
bridge,  and  if  we  really  do  see  in  the  name  the 
Celtic  pout,  it  would  point  to  the  existence  of  such 
a  structure  at  this  spot,  probably  a  clapper,  in  verj' 
early  times.  The  latter  part  of  the  name  is,  of 
course,  the  Saxon  u'urtliig,  a  settlement,  and  the 
bridge  settlement  would  exactly  describe  the  place. 
Mr.  William  Bttrt  in  his  preface  to  Carrington's 
Dartmoor  cites  the  name  of  Ponsworthy  as  evidence 
of  a  Roman  connection  with  Devon,  considering  the 
first  part  of  it  to  be  the  Latin  poiis.  Such  it  may 
possibly  be,  but  1  certainly  incline  to  a  Celtic  deri- 
vation of  the  name. 

Ponsworthy  Bridge  is  a  small,  one-arched  struc- 
ture, and  bears  the  date  1666,  cut  on  a  stone  at  the 

eastern  end  of  the  northern  parapet.  But  the  year  which  marked  a  great  calamity  in 
London  probably  saw  no  untoward  event  in  this  secluded  place,  though  one  that  occurred 
in  the  parish  twenty-eight  years  previously  was  no  doubt  then  often  the  theme  of  con- 
versation by  the  peat  fire  of  a  winter  evening.  In  1638  it  was  that  the  great  thunderstorm 
occurred  which  did  so  much  damage  to  Widecombe  Church,  and  Ponsworthy  was  not 
without  some  memories  of  it.  It  is  not  recorded  that  the  ravages  of  the  storm  extended 
to  this  hamlet,  but  its  people,  so  the  story  goes,  witnessed  the  dread  appearance  of  the 
one  who  caused  the  tempest.  Satan  after  having  been  supplied  with  drink  at  the  inn  at 
Pound's  Gate,"  galloped  off  to  Widecombe  town  to  destroy  the  church,  and  was  seen  as 
he  passed  through  Ponsworthy.  He  was  mounted  on  a  coal-black  horse,  and  the  animal, 
so  says  the  story,  "  struck  vire  wi'  he's  hoofs,  an'  didn'  mun  make  a  clatter  whain  he  waint 
auver  the  bridge." 


Ponsworthy  Bridge. 

"  A  sm:ill.  one-arched  structure. ' 
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EARLY    REFERENCES    TO    THE    DART THE    FORBST    BOUNDARY    LINE AN    ANCIENT 

FARM —     OLD     OAKS SCENE     BELOW     YAR     TOR      HILL HEXWORTHY— 

CLEAVE ANTIQUITIES Ax    IMPORTANT  TRACK    OF    HARLY    DAYS. 


It  was  here  they  met  one  wintry  mom. 
Never  again  were  their  lives  forlorn  ; 
No  priest  was  required  to  make  them  one, 
For  their  wedding-day  was  known  to  none  ; 
The  stream  of  their  lives  right  merrily  sped, 
Together  they  roamed  where  Nature  led  ; 
Their  will  was  one,  their  purpose  alone 
In  the  Sea  of  Love  to  lose  their  own. 

— J.  C.     (In  the  Visitors'  Book  at  French's  Cottage.) 

THE  two  branches  of  Dartmoor's  chief  river,  called  respectively  the  East  and  the 
West  Dart,  have  each  a  long  course  through  the  Forest,  hut  do  not  mingle  their 
waters  within  its  confines.  When  they  meet  they  hid  it  adieu,  though  the  united 
stream  has  yet  some  miles 
to  run  before  it  leaves  the 
Moor.  These  branches  are 
referred  to  in  the  return 
to  the  Forest  Perafnbula- 
tion  of  1240,  where  the 
boundary  line  is  traced  to 
the  point  where  the  Walla 
Brook  falls  into  the  East 
Dart,  "  et  sic  per  Dertam 
usque  ad  aliam  Dertam." 
In  a  return  of  the  Forest 
bounds  made  in  1609  the 
branches  are  also  men- 
tioned, the  line  being  said 
to  run  "  by  the  said  Easter 
Dart  toanother  Dart  called 
Wester  Dart."  But  there 
is  no  name  given  to  the 
confluence  of  these  two 
important  streams  in  either 
of  the  returns,  though  it 
is  probable  that  at  the 
date  of  the  latter  the  spot 
bore  a  similar  one  to  that 
by  which  it  is  called  at 
present.  At  all  events,  we  find  it  mentioned  in  1689  as  Dartamet,  or  Dartameet.  It  was 


The  Confluence  of  the  Darts. 

"  Muntiontrd  in  16S9  as  Dartamet,  or  Dartameet.1' 
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so  referred  to  by  Christopher  Pearcc  in  a  deposition  respecting  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  Forest.  Though  at  that  time  residing  in  Exeter,  Pearce  was  a  native  of  Dartmoor, 
and  until  he  was  twenty-four  years  of  age  had  lived  at  a  place  there  called  Sherwell, 
which  is  not  much  over  a  mile  distant  from  the  confluence.  In  alluding  to  the  latter  his 
words  are  :  "Which  place  where  the  rivers  meet  is  called  Dartamet,"  and  we  may  reason- 
ably suppose  it  bad  always  borne  that  name  within  his  recollection.  \Ve  do  not  know  his 
age  at  "the  time  the  deposition  was  made,  but  the  date  of  his  birth  would  probably  take 
us  back  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  perhaps  much  earlier.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  following  one  the  name  again  appears  in  the  setting  forth  of  the  Forest 
limits.  This  is  in  the  presentment  of  a  jury  at  a  Court  of  Survey  held  at  Lydford  Castle 

in  1786,  where  they  state  that  in 
'  one  part  of  its  circuit  the  boun- 
dary line  runs  "  down  East  Dart 
till  it  joins  West  Dart  at  a  place 
called  Dartsmeet." 

There  are  grander  scenes  in 
the  Dartmoor  region  than  that 
presented  by  the  valley  at  the 
point  where  its  two  principal 
streams  unite.  Nature  has  not 
been  left  in  undisputed  sway,  and 
man's  handiwork  has  banished 
much  of  the  romantic.  But  the 
valley  has,  nevertheless,  many 
beauties  ;  there  is  nothing  within 
the  Forest,  nor  upon  any  part  of 
its  boundary  line,  of  a  similar 
kind.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  places,  such  as  where  the 
latter  crosses  the  roads  near 
Princetown  and  at  Newhouse,  or 
where  it  runs  by  the  farms  of  the 
settlers  in  the  valley  of  the  Walla 
Brook,  this  line  is  drawn  through 

wild  and  desolate  scenes.  Throughout  its  entire  length  of  nearly  fifty  miles  it  passes  only  a 
few  solitary  trees  till  it  comes  to  the  head  of  the  valley  in  which  the  Dart's  branches  meet. 
Then  immediately  within  the  great  tract,  the  limits  of  which  it  defines,  the  plantations  of 
Brimpts  clothe  the  hillside,  and  a  prospect  such  as  it  has  hitherto  unknown  comes  into 
view.  And  it  is  one  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  rival,  even  in  the  Dartmoor  borderland. 
Certainly  the  valley  is  a  finer  sight  here  than  when  seen  from  the  place  where  the  waters 
meet,  as  the  visitor  will  own  if  he  but  take  his  stand  near  the  Walla  Brook  where  it 
comes  down  from  Babeny,  and  look  in  the  direction  of  the  river's  flow. 

The  valley  in  which  the  East  Dart  and  the  West  Dart  become  one  stream  is  formed 
by  Yar  Tor  Down  and  Dartmeet  Hill,  both  within  the  bounds  of  the  commons  of  Wide- 
combe,  on  the  east  side,  and  the  hill  of  Brimpts,  which  is  part  of  the  Forest,  and  a 
portion  of  Holne  Moor,  on  the  west.  Standing  on  the  bridge  thrown  over  the  East  Dart, 
only  a  few  yards  above  the  confluence,  and  looking  up  stream,  we  see  the  trees  of  Brimpts 
on  the  left  hand  and  the  great  bare  hill  surmounted  with  the  rocks  of  Yar  Tor  on  the 
right.  Brimpts  was  probably  a  farm  long  before  the  history  of  Dartmoor  commences, 
though  there  is  little  doubt  it  has  been  much  added  to  since  we  first  hear  of  it.  This  is 
in  1307,  when  it  is  mentioned  in  an  account  of  the  custodian  of  the  Forest,  made  up  to 
the  6th  August  in  that  year,  on  which  date  Edward  II.  granted  the  "free  Chase  of 
Dartmoor  with  appurtenances"  to  Piers  Gaveston.  When  the  favourite  lost  his  head,  the 
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On  the  East  Dart. 
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Chase,  or  Forest  as  it  still  continues  to  be  called,  reverted  to  the  Crown,  there  being  then 
no  Earl  of  Cornwall.  But  Hrimpts  did  not  belong  to  the  earldom  although  within  the 
limits  of  that  tract  of  land  which  was  an  appanage  of  it.  The  farm  was  one  of  the 
ancient  tenements  of  the  Forest,  and  the  entry  in  the  custodian's  account  is  merely  that 
of  the  fine  which  one  Gregory  paid  on  succeeding  to  his  father's  holding  there. 

Though  plantations  form  the  chief  wooded  adornments  of  Brimpts  other  trees  are 
not  wanting — the  remnants  of  a  grove  that  probably  once  covered  much  of  the  sheltered 
slope.  Many  of  these  were  felled  at  a  time  when  rumours  of  invasion  were  in  the  air, 
and  oak  timber  was  required  for  the  fashioning  of  England's  wooden  walls.  About  the 
same  time  a  number  of  stately  trees  were  cut  clown  at  Mount  Edgcumbe  to  be  used  for  a 
similar  purpose.  Whether  they  found  their  way  to  the  shipyards  we  do  not  know  ;  those 
which  fell  before  the  axe  at  Brimpts  did  not. 

No  contrast  could  well  be  greater  than  that  afforded  by  the  tree-covered  hillside 
above  this  bank  of  the  stream,  and  the  bare  common  rising  steeply  from  the  other.  On 
this  hand  pastures  and  thriving  plantations  ;  on  that  heather,  and  gorse,  and  rock.  And 
yet  there  is  nothing  inharmonious  in  it ;  it  is  only  when  one  ascends  the  hill  up  which  the 
road  leads  towards  Widecombe,  and  looks  down  upon  the  vale,  that  Brimpts  seems  out  of 
its  place,  appearing,  as  it  does,  like  a  bit  of  the  "  in-country  "  dropped  in  the  midst  of  the 
Moorlands. 

Rather  less  than  half  a  mile  above  the  bridge  the  Dart  bends  towards  the  west, 
turning  eastward  higher  up.  Here  a  most  charming  view  is  presented  looking  up  stream. 

At  the  foot  of  Yar  Tor  Hill, 
which  descends  with  a  bold 
sweep,  is  a  small  plain,  extend- 
ing to  the  river,  and  on  this 
are  patches  of  heather  and 
scattered  rocks.  The  opposite 
hill  is  clothed  in  great  part 
with  trees,  and,  having  the 
same  contour  as  the  river, 
forms  a  huge  amphitheatre. 
Near  its  highest  part,  and  seen 
against  the  northern  sky,  is  a 
clump  of  fir  trees  to  which 
the  name  of  the  Seven  Sisters 
has  been  given. 

Yar  Tor  is  not  seen  to 
the  best  advantage  from  the 
bridge.  A  far  better  view  of 
it  is  obtained  from  the  top  of 
the  hill  on  the  Brimpts  side, 
near  where  the  road  passes 
one  of  the  entrances  to  the 
grounds.  But  even  this  is  not 
so  good  as  that  which  one  gets 

of  it  from  the  door  of  the  Forest  Inn  at  Hexworthy,  where  it  is  seen  rising  behind  a  nearer 
hill.  And  it  is  worth  while  going  there,  not  only  to  see  Yar  Tor,  but  the  whole  picture 
commanded  from  that  hostelry.  It  is  far  and  away  the  finest  view  within  the  Forest  of 
Dartmoor,  though  by  no  means  what  it  was  when  I  knew  it  first.  Then  there  was  nothing 
in  the  shape  of  habitations  but  a  few  ancient  thatched  dwellings  to  be  seen.  Now  most 
of  these  have  been  swept  away,  and  modern  houses  erected  in  their  stead  ;  and  besides 
the  abomination,  in  a  rural  scene,  of  corrugated  iron,  an  incongruous  feature  in  the  shape 
of  red  brick  has  been  introduced  where  only  granite  ought  to  be.  I  remember  riding  over 
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Ancient  Enclosure  on  Yar  Tor  Hill. 
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Holne  Moor  many  years  ago  (my  notes  show  me  it  was  on  the  2()th  August,  1875)  in  a 
cart  returning  from  Hexvvorthy  Bridge,  in  which  a  load  of  those  red  bricks  had  been  taken 
to  the  site  of  the  house.  Had  I  known  they  were  to  be  used  to  disfigure  the  landscape 
1  should  not  have  been  so  pleased  to  avail  myself  of  the  driver's  friendly  offer  of  a  "  lift." 
But  Time,  which  changes  everything,  is  toning  down  the  vivid  colour  of  the  clay,  and  the 
patch  of  vermilion  is  year  by  year  growing  less  offensive  to  the  eye. 

From  the  southern  parapet  of  the  bridge  the  other  branch  of  the  river  is  seen.  A 
valley  opens  on  the  right,  and  through  this  the  West  Dart  comes  to  meet  its  sister  stream, 
its  course  here  lying  between  the  Forest  and  the  enclosures  of  Cumston,  or  more  correctly 
Combestone,  a  farm  in  the  parish  of  Holne,  which  takes  its  name  from  a  tor  near  by. 
The  higher  part  of  this 
valley,  which  is  known  as 
Huccaby  Cleave,  forms  a 
romantic  glen,  where  is  a 
charming  mingling  of  rock 
and  wood  and  gleaming 
cascade.  The  waters  fall 
into  deep  pools,  overhung 
with  dwarf  oaksand  fringed 
with  ferns,  the  haunts  of 
the  otter,  and  where  un- 
suspecting salmon  lurk 
and  hungry  trout  leap 
into  the  sunlight.  Near 
the  head  of  the  cleave  a 
few  sycamores  mark  a 
former  home,  according 
to  the  old  tales  of  the 
peasants,  of  the  "  little 
people "  who  once  made 
their  presence  felt  upon 
the  Moor.  It  is  a  cave 
known  to  the  dwellers  in 
the  neighbourhood  as  the 
Piskies'  Holt,  and  which  1 

have  elsewhere  described/1  Its  charming  surroundings  would  render  it  a  fitting  abode  for 
the  frolicsome  elves  who  live  in  Westcountry  tradition,  and  we  cannot  wonder  that  the 
peasantry  should  once  have  regarded  it  as  their  haunt. 

In  a  work  published  over  fifty  years  ago  it  was  casually  mentioned  that  at  Dartmeet 
was  the  junction  of  three  parishes,  and  it  is  amusing  to  note  that  most  of  the  guide-books 
duly  record  this  fact,  as  though  it  were  rare  on  Dartmoor,  and  ought  not  to  be  omitted. 
Had  the  writers  of  these  possessed  any  real  knowledge  of  the  district  they  would  have 
been  aware  that  more  than  a  score  of  instances  of  three  parishes  meeting  are  found  on 
the  Moor,  eighteen  of  them  being  on  the  Forest  boundary  line. 

Half  a  mile  below  the  bridge  the  Dart  makes  a  sharp  bend  and  enters  a  deep  gorge, 
but  this  forms  no  part  of  the  Dartmeet  valley.  Readers  of  Eden  Phillpotts'  story,  The 
River,  will  remember  it  as  the  scene  of  Sorrow  Scobhull's  meeting  with  Timothy  Oldreive, 
when  the  latter  learns  from  him  that  Nicholas  Edgecombe  has  gone  to  meet  his  wife  at 
the  Piskies'  Holt.  Towering  high  above  it  are  the  rocks  of  Sharp  Tor  and  Mil  Tor  on 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  granite  masses  of  Bench  Tor,  which  name,  by  a  series  of 
gradations,  has  become  in  the  Moorland  vernacular — Binjie  Tor.  This  gorge  takes  rank 


Kistvaen  near  Yar  Tor. 

'  Kno\\  n  in  the  neighbourhood  as  Money  Pit." — 'Set- 
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among  the  finest  on  Dartmoor,  and  viewed  from  the  lane  between   Holne  Chase   Hill  and 
Holne  village  presents  a  particularly  striking  appearance. 

The  hill  rising  on  the  left  as  we  look  down  the  stream  from  Dartmeet  Bridge,  hears 
the  same  name  as  the  confluence,  hut  presents  nothing  remarkable.  Were  we  to  ascend 
it  we  should  find  upon  it'  a  number  of  low  banks  —  reaves  as  they  are  usually  called  — 
crossing  each  other,  and  forming  what  are  apparently  small  enclosures.  It  is,  however, 
doubtful  whether  these  are  of  very  great  antiquity,  although  they  are  similar  to  others 
found  in  different  parts  of  the  Moor  which  are  considered  to  be  of  early  date.  Many- 
years  ago  I  was  informed  in  the  vicinity  that  a  warren  at  one  time  existed  on  this  hill,  and 
the  banks  were  said  to  have  been  formed  in  connection  with  that.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
objects  of  comparatively  recent  erection  on  the  Moor  have  been  mistaken  for  genuine 
antiquities.  1  know  of  more  than  one  instance  where  such  has  been  the  case. 

But  there  are,  nevertheless,  some  remains  on  this  hill  about  the  antiquity  of  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  while  on  the  slope  of  Yar  Tor,  north  of  the  road,  they  are  exceed- 
ingly numerous.  If  the  visitor  interested  in  archaeology  desires  to  examine  these  he  will 
make  his  way  up  the  road,  and  at  the  first  bend  will  notice  on  the  left  a  congeries  of 
stones  standing  on  the  common.  On  approaching  them  he  will  find  that  they  form  the 
wall  of  a  small  enclosure,  having  at  its  eastern  end  a  hut  circle,  the  latter  being  a  good 
example.  Then,  if  he  make  his  way  upward,  still  keeping  on  the  common,  he  will  find 
other  remains  of  a  similar  character;  and  will  also  meet  with  them  on  the  slope  under 
Sharp  Tor,  which  pile  he  will  see 
across  the  combe  when  he  reaches 
the  summit  of  the  hill. 

Eastward  of  Yar  Tor,  and  near 
the  road  that  leads  to  Sherwell,  is 
a  kistvaen,  surrounded  by  a  circle 
of  stones.  It  is  usually  known  in 
the  neighbourhood  as  Money  Pit, 
a  name  which  points  to  the  belief 
formerly  existing  that  these  ancient 
graves  were  places  in  which  treasure 
had  been  hidden.  What  the  de- 
spoilers  of  this  kist  discovered  we 
can,  of  course,  only  guess,  but  we 
may  be  quite  sure  it  was  something 


very  different  from  that  which  the 

story  says  was  found   there.      Ac- 

cording to  this  a  farmer  of  Pound's 

Gate    dreamt    that   a   considerable 

sum     of     money     was     concealed 

under  the  stone   in   the   middle  of 

the  little  circle  in  the  dip  between 

Yar  Tor  and    Corndon   Tor.      He 

said  nothing  about  it  to  anyone,  but 

at  nightfall  made  his  way  thither, 

determined  to  see  what  the  stone 

might  hide.      With  great  exertion 

he  threw  it  on  one  side,  and  was  much  disappointed  at  finding  that  the  kist  contained  only 

a  piece  of  flint,  rudely  carved  in  the  shape  of  a  heart.     This  he  brought  away  with  him, 

and  placed  it  in  a  cupboard  in  his  kitchen.     From  that  time  forth  he  was  a  changed  man. 

Hitherto  he  had  been  a  kind  husband  and  father,  and  a  stanch  friend,  but  now  his  family 

were  neglected,  and   he  made  many  enemies  by  his  churlish  disposition.     This  state  of 

matters  continued  for  about  twelve  months,  and  then  he  suddenly  became  the  good  and 


Yar  Tor, 

"Consists  of  several  tine  masses  of  granite."—  < Sc 
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warm-hearted  man  that  he  was  formerly.  He  was  at  a  loss  to  explain  this  even  to  himself, 
until  one  day  going  to  his  cupboard  he  found  that  the  flinty  heart  was  no  longer  there. 
A  few  days  previously  his  little  son  had  taken  it  for  a  plaything,  and  had  lost  it  upon  the 
Moor.  Then  he  knew  that  it  was  the  possession  of  the  heart  of  stone  that  had  altered 
his  nature. 

On   Corn   Down,   north-eastward  of  the   kist,  are  some  fine  cairns,  as  well   as  good 
examples  of  hut  circles.     The  whole  neighbourhood  teems  with  the  remains  of  a  bygone 

day,  and  affords  a  good  field 
for  the  study,  not  only  of  pre- 
historic monuments,  but  also 
of  those  belonging  to  later 
times. 

Yar  Tor  is  readily  reached 
either  bv  passing  up  over  the 
down  a  short  distance  from 
the  bridge,  or  by  following  the 
road  to  the  top  of  the  hill, 
and  then  striking  left  over 
the  common.  It  consists  of 
several  fine  masses  of  granite, 
and  is  worth  a  visit  both  on 
account  of  these,  and  for  the 
extensive  views  obtained  from 
it  of  those  parts  of  the  Forest 
lying  near  the  East  Dart  and 
the  Walla  Brook.  Below  the 
Kmtai  c,.,ii  northern  side  of  the  hill  the  road 

The  Coffin  Stone. 


"At  which  funerals  passing  from  the  Forest  to  Widecombe  Churchyard 
invariably  make  a  halt."  —  'Sec  Page  115.) 


is  seen  descending  towards 
Sherwell,  which  is  situated 
quite  close  to  the  border  line 
of  the  Forest,  though  not 

within  it.  It  was  here  that  Old  Martha  Whitchalse  dwelt,  the  woman  with  the  evil  eye. 
To  be  overlooked,  or  ill-wished,  as  it  is  oftener  termed  on  the  Moor,  by  Martha  was  a 
fate  to  be  feared,  and  nobody  that  knew  her  would  have  dared  to  incur  her  displeasure. 
The  old  woman  lived  alone.  Her  husband  died  not  long  after  she  had  been  wedded  to 
him,  leaving  her  with  a  little  baby  boy.  When  he  grew  to  be  a  youth  he  got  into  trouble, 
having  stolen  some  sheep  on  the  Moor,  and  left  the  neighbourhood.  The  years  went  on, 
but  Martha  could  never  learn  anything  of  him.  But  she  cherished  the  idea  that  she 
should  see  him  again  ;  and  morose  and  sour  as  she  was,  seemed  to  have  one  warm  place 
in  her  heart  for  her  absent  son.  Age  crept  upon  the  dame,  and  her  limbs  became  feeble, 
but  she  still  retained  her  power  over  her  neighbours,  who  stood  in  great  fear  of  her.  One 
day  a  stranger  came  down  the  hill,  and  asked  her  for  a  drink  of  water.  Martha  rudely 
threw  a  bucket  towards  him,  telling  him  to  fill  it  from  the  brook,  for  it  was  not  for  an 
old  woman  like  her  to  fetch  water  for  a  strong  man.  The  stranger  filled  the  bucket,  and 
after  having  drank,  turned  to  the  old  dame  and  showing  her  a  gold  coin,  told  her  that  had 
she  treated  him  civilly  he  should  have  given  it  to  her,  but  as  she  had  not  done  so  he  would 
keep  the  money  for  one  more  deserving  of  it.  Martha  turned  her  evil  eye  upon  him,  and 
shaking  her  bony  finger  in  his  face,  warned  him  that  his  time  was  near.  Before  three 
days,  she  said,  he  would  feel  the  effect  of  her  power.  The  stranger  laughed,  and  went  on 
his  way.  but  it  fell  out  as  the  old  woman  had  said.  On  the  third  day  fearful  pains  seized 
him,  and  he  gradually  pined  away.  He  was  staying  with  a  farmer  near  Post  Bridge,  and 
one  evening  he  called  him  into  his  room,  and  told  him  who  he  was.  His  mother,  he  said, 
was  named  Martha  Whitchalse,  and  had  once  lived  in  that  neighbourhood.  Then  he 
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spoke  no  more,  and  before  the  dawn  arrived  had  passed  away.  They  bore  the  news  to 
the  old  dame,  who  heard  them  in  silence,  but  a  look  of  horror  spread  over  her  face  when 
she  learned  that  she  had  turned  her  evil  eye  upon  her  own  son.  From  that  hour  she 
refused  sustenance,  and  one  morning  they  found  her  dead  on  her  cold  hearth-stone. 

Another  object  of  interest  on  Dartmeet  Hill  is  the  Coffin  Stone,  at  which  funerals 
passing  from  the  Forest  to  Widecombe  Churchyard  invariably  make  a  halt.  This  is 
beside  a  green  path  that  leaves  the  road  at  the  bend  above  the  bridge. 

On  the  site  of  the  residence  close  to  the  bridge  was  formerly  a  cottage,  where  for 
many  years  dwelt  George  Gaunter — Uncle  George,  as  he  was  always  termed.  The  old 
man  could  look  back  over  many  years  of  nineteenth  century  Dartmoor  history,  and  was 
able  to  relate  numerous  stories  of  old  times,  among  them  being  not  a  few  in  which,  as  he 
had  "  heerd  tell,"  the  pixies — or  pisgies,  as  he  preferred  to  call  them — were  concerned. 
Two  others  whose  memories  went  far  back  also  lived  very  near.  These  were  the  brothers 
Daniel  and  Joey  Leaman.  Their  cottages  stood  by  the  river  not  far  above  the  bridge. 
But  alterations  and  "  improvements  "  have  taken  place  since  the  old  men  passed  away, 
and  you  trace  little  of  the  former  appearance  of  their  dwellings  now. 

A  stone  in  the  bridge  at  Dartmeet  bears  the  date  1792,  before  which  time  the  river 
was  crossed  by  a  ford  and  a  clapper,  portions  of  the  latter  yet  existing.  On  the  eastern 
bank  a  sort  of  raised  causeway  is  seen,  which  formed  the  approach  to  the  rude  bridge 
on  that  side,  and  on  the  western  a  buttress  still  remains  in  a  state  of  good  preservation. 
But  the  bridge  was  destroyed  during  a  flood  in  the  year  1826,  and  though  "restored" 
some  sixty-two  years  later,  probably  presents  an  appearance  altogether  unlike  that  of  the 
original  structure. 

The  ancient  track  which  crossed  the  river  at  this  place  was  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, one  branch  of  it  forming  the  principal  means  of  communication  between  the  south- 
western part  of  Dartmoor  and  the  extensive  parish  of  Widecombe.  This  may  be  seen 
running  through  the  enclosures  near  the  little  chapel  at  Huccaby  to  the  West  Dart,  which 
it  crosses  at  Week  Ford.  It  is  carried  up  the  right  bank  of  the  Wobrook  to  Horse  Ford, 
and  may  be  traced  from  that  point  to  the  commons  on  the  western  side  of  the  Forest. 

The  absence  of  any  signs  of  a  clapper  on  this  part  of  the  West  Dart  would  almost 
lead  to  the  supposition  that  the  early  settlers  in  Hexworthy  were  obliged  to  ford  the 
stream.  But  this  could  hardly  have  been  the  case,  for  during  a  flood  they  would  have 
found  it  impossible  to  do  so,  and  without  a  bridge  would,  at  such  a  time,  be  cut  off  from 
Widecombe  and  the  eastern  part  of  the  Moor.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  clapper 
did  once  exist  on  this  part  of  the  river.  Unless  it  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  Hex- 
worthy  Bridge,  its  disappearance  is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  a  flood.  Of  one  thing  we 
may  be  certain.  If  such  an  event  did  happen  it  was  in  the  days  before  "  restorers  "  came 
upon  the  scene,  which  with  the  example  of  modern  clapper  building  at  Dartmeet  before 
our  eyes,  we  shall  probably  not  deplore. 
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THE  VALLEY  OF  DEAN  BURN. 

AN      ENCHANTING     SCENE A     HAUNT    OK     HERRJCK A     ROMANTIC     VALE THE 

HOUND'S    POOL LEGEND    OF    KNOWLES,   THE    WEAVER A    ROCKY    STREAM 

— FOREST  PATHS LAMBS'  DOWN   FARM KARI.Y  MORNING  ON  THE  MOOR. 

Adown  a  dim  ravine, 

As  a  young  child  runs  homeward  through  the  dusk. 
Just  pausing  here  and  there  when  first  it  starts 
To  pluck  a  flower,  and  singing  as  it  goes, 
A  brook  tame  bounding  on  from  pool  to  pool. 

— GKORCK  FRI-DKRICK  JACKSON. 

SO  impressive  is  the  scenery  of  the  romantic  glen  of  Dean  Burn  that  Polwhele,  who 
wrote  more  than  a  century  ago,  remarks  of  it  that  to  enter  it  has  the  effect  of 
enchantment.  And  he  is  right,  though  not  quite  in  the  sense  he  intended.  The  belief 
in  Druidism  so  largely  held  by  antiquaries  of  his  time  he  fully  shared,  and  it  is  therefore 
only  to  be  expected  that  he  would  see  in  the  narrow  vale,  where  crags  and  oak  woods 
rise  above  a  brawling  stream,  a  spot  such  as  the  Druids  would  have  chosen  for  the  per- 
formance of  certain  of  their  rites.  But  while  nothing  that  presented  itself  to  the  mind 
of  Polwhele  may  be  seen  by  the  wanderer  who  to-day  makes  his  way  into  the  recesses  of 
the  vale,  he  will  none  the  less  feel  the  effect  of  enchantment.  It  will  not,  however,  be 
caused  by  a  mystic  priesthood,  but  by  a  priestess  who  stands  as  a  visible  link  between 
man  and  his  God.  Her  handiwork  is  seen  everywhere,  and  her  name  is  Nature. 

The  stream  known  as  the  Dean  Burn  rises  on  the  borders  of  the  Moor,  in  the  parish 
of  Buckfastleigh.  Not  far  from  its  source  is  an  ancient  fording-place,  close  to  which 
several  tracks  in  use  in  a  former  day  cross  each  other,  and  immediately  below  this  it 
enters  the  deep  and  narrow  valley  mentioned  by  Polwhele.  This,  though  not  so  well 
known  as  others  on  the  fringe  of  Dartmoor,  is  as  fully  deserving  of  notice,  and  sheds 
upon  that  lonely  land  a  lustre  that  does  not  pale  before  the  richest  of  its  gems.  Bxcept 
a  small  portion  at  its  upper  end,  it  is  within  the  parish  of  Dean  Prior,  and  extends  for  about 
two  and  a  half  miles  in  a  south-easterly  direction.  Its  sides  are  covered  with  oak  coppice, 
and  in  places  with  larger  trees,  from  the  midst  of  which  arise  grey  crags,  festooned  with 
ivy  and  other  trailing  plants.  Above  these  wooded  acclivities,  for  some  distance  below 
the  head  of  the  vale,  are  commons;  throughout  the  lower  part  the  trees  climb  from  the 
little  river  to  the  fields,  for  cultivation  has  here  wrestled  successfully  with  the  Moor. 

The  characteristics  of  this  glen  are  truly  expressed  in  its  name.  Here  is  the  dene, 
the  leafy  wood  ;  the  burn,  the  rippling  stream.  And  each  comes  lovingly  to  the  other. 
The  brook  hastens  down  from  the  bare  heights  to  hide  itself  beneath  the  trees;  the  trees 
press  forward  to  welcome  it,  and  fling  their  veils  of  green  over  its  silent  pools  and 
broken  waters. 

When  the  Burn  reaches  the  end  of  this  vale,  wherein  so  much  that  is  beautiful  is 
hidden,  it  flows  under  Warn  Bridge,  near  to  which  is  the  sequestered  hamlet  of  Dean 
Combe,  situated  about  three  and  a  half  miles  from  Brent  and  one  and  a  half  from  Buck- 
fastleigh. 
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We  shall  enter  the  valley  at  a  gateway  close  to  the  bridge,  whence  a  eart  track  runs 
through  the  wood,  and  this  for  some  distance  will  he  our  guide.  Apart  from  the  natural 
attractions  of  the  spot,  every  step  is  fraught  with  interest,  for  we  cannot  hut  imagine 
that  here  the  poet  Herrick,  who  for  so  long  made  Dean  Prior  his  home, Often  wandered. 
True,  he  does  not  sing  its  praises,  and  in  taking  his  farewell  of  it  tells  us  in  effect  that  he 
leaves  it  without  regret  ;  hut  he  could  not  have  dwelt  for  years  near  to  the  valley  without 
often  passing  this  way.  And  who  shall  say,  notwithstanding  his  seeming  dislike  of  it, 
what  inspiration  he  may  not  have  derived  from  its  brawling  stream  and  its  trees  and 

rocks.  The  recollections 
of  town  life,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  attrac- 
tive to  him,  may  have 
sometimes  rendered  him 
impatient  of  his  sojourn 
in  this  corner  of  Devon  ; 
but  there  must  have  been 
times  when  he  found 
pleasure  in  it,  or  he  would 
scarcely  have  remained 
so  long  in  the  parish  as 
he  did,  nor  have  returned 
to  it  after  the  lapse  of 
years.  It  was  in  1629 
that  he  first  became  its 
vicar,  and  he  remained 
there  until  1647,  when 
he  was  ejected  from  the 
living.  He  retired  to 
London,  leaving  Dean,  as 
he  thought,  for  ever.  He 
would  go  back  to  it,  he 
said,  when  the  rocks 


Dean  Prior  Church. 
"The  poet  vie:ir  rests  in  the  graveyard." 


turned  to  rivers,  and  the 

rivers  to   men.       His  de- 
light   at     being    released 

from  what  he  termed  his  "  long  and  dreary  banishment"  was  unbounded;  and  yet  he 
was  again  to  become  a  voluntary  exile  in  this  obscure  Devonshire  parish  which  he  had 
said  he  should  never  look  upon  with  contentment,  even  were  its  streams  silver  and  its 
rocks  gold.  But  fifteen  years  work  mighty  changes,  and  though  they  did  not  effect  such 
a  transformation  as  Herrick  had  spoken  of,  yet  at  the  expiration  of  that  period  he  found 
that  he  could  bring  himself  to  live  once  more  among  a  people  whom  he  had  described  as 
being  almost  as  rude  as  savages.  In  1662,  the  Act  of  Uniformity  having  cleared  the  way, 
he  returned  to  pass  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  in  his  old  home.  It  is  strange  that 
one  who  seems  to  have  found  a  country  life  irksome  should  have  been  able  to  sing  so 
sweetly  of  rural  customs.  But  we  forget  his  changeable  nature  and  his  inconsistencies  in 
the  charm  of  his  poetry;  we  are  content  to  remember  him  only  as  one  who  has  left  us 
beautiful  thoughts  clothed  in  beautiful  language.  He  died  in  1674,  and  Dean  will  always 
possess  an  interest,  even  were  it  still  as  he  has  described  it,  as  having  for  so  long  a 
period  been  his  home.  The  poet  vicar  rests  in  the  graveyard  of  Dean  Prior,  and  in  the 
church  is  a  tablet  to  his  memory. 

Ere  we  have  proceeded  far  into  the  recesses  of  the  vale  (our  path  runs  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  stream,  and  very  near  to  it)  we  shall  observe,  just  where  the  sides  begin  to 
grow  higher,  a  lateral  combe  to  the  southward.  Above  the  western  slope  of  this  is  Sker- 
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raton  Farm,  the  manor  of  which  name,  anciently  written  Sciredun,  was  formerly  held  by 
the  service  of  finding  arrows  when  the  King  should  hunt  in  his  Forest  of  Dartmoor.  A 
track  runs  down  this  combe  to  a  fording-place  on  the  stream,  close  to  which  is  a  small 
clam,  or  wooden  footbridge. 

High  above  us,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  valley,  are  the  crags  known  as  Dean 
Clatters,  which  we  shall  notice  exhibit  bolder  features  as  we  advance.  Presently  the 
sound  of  falling  waters  strikes  upon  the  ear.  At  every  step  it  grows  louder,  and  on 
passing  a  large  stone  to  the  left  of  the  path  we  come  in  sight  of  a  fall,  where  the 
stream  slides  rapidly  down  a  kind  of  narrow  trough  formed  in  the  rock,  into  a  deep 
basin,  which  the  dwellers  in  the  locality  will  tell  us  bears  the  name  of  the  Hound's  Pool. 

To  this  a  strange  legend  attaches;  the  pool  is  said  to  be  haunted  by  a  black  dog, 
which  may  be  seen  at  noon  and  at  midnight  engaged  in  the  hopeless  task  of  emptying  it 
of  its  waters.  Mr.  Richard  John  King,  whose  knowledge  of  Devonshire  folk-lore  was 
very  extensive,  was  the  first  to  give  us  the  story.  It  tells  how  a  weaver  of  Dean  Combe 

named  Knowles  was  seen  on  the 
day  after  his  burial  working  busily 
at  his  loom.  His  son  at  once 
acquainted  the  parson  with  the 
circumstance,  and  the  good  man 
lost  no  time  in  visiting  the  weaver's 
house.  He  commanded  Knowles 
to  come  down  from  the  upper 
chamber  in  which  his  loom  was 
standing,  and  after  some  parleying 
the  weaver  obeyed.  The  parson 
then  threw  a  handful  of  earth  from 
the  churchyard  into  his  face  and 
immediately  the  restless  spirit  of 
the  weaver  was  transformed  into 
a  black  dog.  The  clerical  ghost- 
layer,  ordering  the  animal  to  follow 
him,  led  the  way  to  the  Valley  of 
Dean  Burn,  when  a  mighty  rush- 
ing wind  arose,  before  which  the 
trees  of  the  glen  bent  low.  Then 
the  parson  took  the  hound  to  the 
pool  below  the  waterfall,  arid, 
giving  the  animal  a  nut  shell  with 
a  hole  in  it,  bade  it  dip  out  the 
waters,  on  the  completion  of  which 
task,  but  not  before,  it  would  find 
rest.  And  so  the  spectral  hound 
still  works  wearily  on,  but  is  only 
visible  when  the  hands  of  the  clock 
mark  the  hour  of  twelve. 

The  waterfall  at  the  Hound's 
Pool  is  not  the  only  one  we  shall 
see — there  is  another,  hidden  by 
thick  growth,  just  above  it — for 
the  bottom  of  the  glen,  as  Herrick  truly  observes,  is  rocky,  and  tears  the  streams,  "and 
makes  them  frantic."  The  scene  at  this  spot  is  one  which  will  detain  us  long  in  its 
contemplation  ;  there  is  a  blending  of  sublimity  and  soft  beauty  that  canngjt  fail  to  deeply 
impress.  The  hoary  rocks  uplifting  themselves  from  the  side  of  the  steep  slope,  the 
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dwarf  oaks,  and  the  tangled  undergrowth  that  fills  the  depths  of  the  valley,  go  to  make 
up  a  picture  that  will  not  soon  fade  from  the  memory. 

By-and-hy  the  path  narrows,  and  becomes  fainter,  until  it  is  lost  in  a  forest  of 
briars,  and  then  we  leave  the  stream  and  pass  up  the  northern  side  of  the  vale  to 
Wallaford  Down. 

Making  our  way  along  the  verge  of  this  fine,  open  common,  whence  the  eye  ranges 
over-  a  wide  and  varied  view,  we  proceed  to  Cross  Furx.es,  where  are  the  roads  to  which 
allusion  has  been  made  as  intersecting  each  other  near  the  upper  end  of  the  valley. 
These  are  formed  on  the  lines  of  ancient 
tracks,  some  of  which  I  have  traced  for  a 
considerable  distance. :':  One  of  them  is  the 
old  Abbots'  Way,  which  crosses  the  southern 
part  of  the  Forest,  and  formed  a  means  of 
communication  between  Buckfast  Abbey 
and  the  Cistercian  foundation  at  Buckland, 
and  the  Benedictine  house  at  Tavistock. 
Another  is  a  track  which  led  along  the 
southern  verge  of  the  Moor  to  Plympton, 
passing  through  Harford  and  Cormvood. 
These  both  crossed  the  Burn  at  a  ford  near 
by,  to  which  we  shall  descend,  and  passing 
over  the  brook  by  means  of  a  single  stone 
clapper',  shall  find  on  reaching  the  shoulder 
of  the  hill  confronting  us  that  \ve  are  at  the 
head  of  the  valley.  Here  we  have  an  ex- 
ceedingly fine  view  of  it  throughout  almost 
its  whole  length.  We  shall  notice  another 
lateral  combe  just  below  where  we  stand, 
and  shall  also  not  fail  to  observe  the  fine 
cliffs  on  the  further  bank  of  the  stream. 
A  nearer  examination  of  these  will  well 
repay  the  visitor,  and  he  will  find  that  he 
may  best  reach  them  by  following  the  tribu- 
tary rivulet  that  trickles  through  the  little 
side  valley  at  his  feet. 

Near  by  is  a  ruined  farmhouse,  called 
after  the  common  on  which  it  stands, 
Lambs'  Down,  or,  to  give  it  its  local  appel- 
lation, Lemson.  Though  presenting  in  itself 

nothing  of  interest,  it  forms  a  pleasing  feature  in  the  view  of  the  valley  from  a  point  near 
Skerraton  Farm,  where,  its  true  nature  not  being  discoverable,  it  wears  the  appearance 
of  a  mouldering  castle  of  ancient  days. 

This  ruin  is  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  one  Jan  Meddler — that  is  if  any  credence  is  to 
be  placed  in  the  story.  Jan,  who  lived  here  all  alone  after  the  building  had  gone  partly 
to  decay,  was  very  penurious,  and  denied  himself  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  It  was 
quite  a  mystery  to  his  few  neighbours  why  the  old  man  should  be  so  miserly,  for  he  had 
no  relatives  for  whom  he  could  be  saving  his  money.  One  day  a  mendicant  happened  to 
pass  that  way,  and  seeing  Jan  at  his  door,  asked  alms.  Wonderful  to  relate,  Jan  was  so 
moved  by  his  tale  of  woe  that  he  took  a  coin  from  his  pocket  and  gave  it  to  him.  He 
supposed  it  (to  be  a  farthing,  and  the  beggar  thought  the  same.  Disappointed  at  the 
smallness  of  the  gift  the  man  flung  it  from  him,  and  cursing  the  old  miser,  went  on  his 


Cascade  on  the  Burn. 
"  Hidden  by  thick  growth." — (Sec  Pii 


'  Ancient  Stone  Crosses  of  Dartmoor  ami  its  Borderland,  Ch;ip.  XVI. 
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way.  He  had  not  gone  long  before  Jan  going  to  his  hoard  discovered  that  the  coin  he 
had  offered  the  man  was  a  guinea,  and  not  a  farthing  as  he  had  imagined.  His  fingers 
were  covered  with  mud,  and  as  he  had  held  the  coin  for  some  time  in  his  hand  before  he 
could  finally  make  up  his  mind  to  part  with  it,  he  had  so  bedaubed  it  as  to  render  it 
unrecognisable.  With  feverish  haste  he  set  about  searching  for  it,  but  the  piece  of  money 
having  fallen  on  a  heap  of  rubbish  he  was  unable  to  find  it.  Day  after  day,  and  month  after 
month,  old  Jan  Meddler  looked  for  it ;  he  never  wearied  in  his  search,  and  it  was  while 
he  was  engaged  in  it  that  he  died.  Then  his  ghost  continued  the  task ;  but  it  would 
seem  without  any  satisfactory  result,  for  though  years  have  passed  away  since  the  miser's 
death  the  search  is  not  yet  ended.  When  the  moon  shines  bright  upon  the  Moor  the  old 
man's  shade  is  still  to  be  seen  groping  among  the  ruins — that  is,  by  those  who  visit  the 
place  at  the  right  time. 

We  cannot  now  trace  the  Abbots'  Way  with  certainty  from  the  ford  below  Lambs' 
Down  Farmhouse,  but  we  know  the  direction  in  which  it  ran,  as  it  is  plainly  to  be  seen 
further  out  upon  the  commons.  As  we  stand  on  the  down  near  this  ancient  crossing-place 
on  the  Burn  we  may  let  our  fancy  stray  back  to  the  time  when  the  brothers  of  Buckfast 
passed  this  way.  We  see  the  abbot  on  his  palfrey,  followed  by  a  train  of  monks  mounted 
on  mules,  ascending  from  the  stream.  They  are  abroad  betimes,  for  their  destination  is 
the  Abbey  of  Buckland,  and  the  way  across  the  Forest  is  long.  The  sun  is  but  now 
beginning  his  daily  journey,  and  the  cold,  grey  light  of  the  early  morning  yet  lingers  in 
the  hollows  of  the  hills.  But  under  the  rosy  flush  of  the  eastern  sky  villages  and  farm- 
steads, cornfields  and  woodlands,  are  revealing  themselves,  giving  promise  to  the  Moor  of 
a  speedy  banishment  of  the  shadows  of  the  night.  Down  in  the  Valley  of  Dean  Burn 
there  is  gloom  and  stillness,  for  the  faint  beams  have  not  penetrated  to  its  depths,  and  the 
morning  breeze  is  so  light  that  as  it  sweeps  across  it  its  leafy  covering  is  undisturbed. 
But  the  voice  of  the  Burn  is  heard  coming  up  from  beneath  its  canopy  of  green,  and 
when  the  sun  shall  penetrate  the  living  lattice  its  murmuring  shall  be  changed  to  a  joyous 
prattle.  Moorward  the  heights  wear  a  semi-transparent  mask  of  mist,  through  which 
dark  objects  are  dimly  seen.  Then,  as  the  day  opens  wider  its  portals,  and  it  rolls  away, 
the  shapeless  forms  gradually  resolve  themselves  into  rocks  cresting  the  lofty  heights. 
Soon  they  are  no  longer  dark,  for  the  sun  has  gilded  their  hoary  faces  and  lighted  up  the 
clatter  streaming  from  their  sides.  The  abbot  and  his  train,  with  minds  not  insensible  to 
all  these  beauties,  pass  on  to  the  Moor,  and  the  lark  upspringing  pours  forth  her  song  to 
welcome  them. 
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Waterfall   above  Shipley   Bridge. 

'The  Avon   here  forces  its  way  over  a   bed  of  rock,   and  suddenly  tumbles  into  a  deep  pool." 
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Forth  from  the  mountain's  riven  side, 

The  torrent  bears  its  headlong  force  ; 
It  bends  the  oak-bough  to  its  tide, 

And  shiver'd  fragments  mark  its  course ; 
The  wanderer  hears  the  thundering  sound. 

And  dread  and  awe  his  breast  o'erflow, 
He  sees  the  impetuous  waters  bound, 

Yet  where  they  tend  he  may  not  know. 

— AXXK  GIBBONS. 


OUTH  Dartmoor,  while  its  general  characteristics  are  precisely  similar  to  those  of 
the  northern  part  of  the  waste,  differs  from  the  latter  in  some  points.  The  hills 
do  not  attain  such  an  altitude  as  in  the  north,  the  fen  district  is  not  so  extensive, 
the  tors  are  fewer,  and  for  the  most  part  small.  It  is  in  fact  less  wild,  though  that  aspect 
is  sufficiently  marked  in  places.  Seas  of  waving  hog-grass  such  as  are  seen  in  the  north 
quarter  are  wanting,  but  there  is  yet  a  considerable  tract  of  fen,  extending  from  the 
springs  of  the  Plym  to  the  upper  waters  of  the  Avon."  No  hillsides  rent  open  by  the 
rain  are  here,  for  the  depth  of  peat  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cut 
Hill  and  around  the  sources  of  the  Dart  and  Tavy ;  but  there  are  nevertheless  stretches 
of  ground  which  the  rambler  would  be  inclined  to  describe  as  execrable,  should  he  attempt 
to  cross  them,  while  below  Fox  Tor,  and  at  Aune  Head,  are  extensive  mires,  the  latter 
being  perhaps  the  worst  on  the  Moor.  The  wildness  of  Cranmere  has  not  here  its 
counterpart,  but  desolate  scenes  meet  the  eye  where  the  streams  are  young.  Valleys 
quite  like  those  of  the  West  Ockment  and  the  Tavy  there  are  none,  though  it  will  be 
readily  admitted  by  those  who  know  the  district  that  the  gorge  below  Dartmeet  presents 
features  not  one  whit  less  striking  ;  while  no  one  who  has  looked  upon  the  narrow  pass 
through  which  the  Erme  flows  when  leaving  the  solitudes  it  has  helped  to  cheer,  can  have 
failed  to  be  impressed  with  the  fine  appearance  of  that  cyclopean  portal  of  turf  and 
granite. 

In  its  border  scenery  South  Dartmoor  is  particularly  happy.  There  is  not  a  valley 
through  which  a  stream  quits  the  uplands  from  Holne  Chase  to  Merivale  that  cannot 
boast  of  manifold  beauties,  and  from  each  frontier  height  in  that  district  the 
views,  which  embrace  a  wide  extent  of  South  Devon  with  glimpses  of  the  Channel, 
are  delightful.  From  an  antiquarian  standpoint  the  southern  part  of  Dartmoor  is  of 
considerably  greater  interest  than  the  northern.  The  evidences  of  early  occupancy  are 
here  more  abundant,  and  the  examples  of  pre-historic  monuments  are  finer.  On  the  Tavy 
or  the  Ockments,  the  Taw  or  upper  Teign,  no  such  enclosed  hut  settlements  as  those  on 

*  The  Avon  retains  its  Celtic  appellation  on  the  Moor,  bein^  there  invariably  called  the  Anne,  and  its  source  Aune  Head. 
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the  Avon,  Ernie,  Yealm,  or  Plym  are  to  be  found,  nor  such  groups  of  sepulchral  remains 
as  are  to  be  seen  on  two  of  those  rivers.     Tin  streaming  seems  to  have  been  carried  on 
to  a  much  greater  extent   in  southern   Dartmoor  than  in  its  northern   part,  and  this  pro- 
bably   accounts     for     the      more 
numerous  vestiges  of   an  ancient 
population. 

The  southern  part  of  Dart- 
moor is  richer,  too,  in  mediaeval 
antiquities  than  the  northern.  On 
its  verge  were  the  four  great 
religious  houses  of  Tavistock, 
Bucklancl,  Plympton  and  Buck- 
fast,  and  the  green  paths  leading 
from  one  to  the  other,  marked 
here  and  there  by  an  old  granite 
cross,  may  still  be  traced  upon 
the  Moor,  and  lend  an  additional 
interest  to  a  ramble  over  its 
breezy  hills.  Examples  of  every 
object  of  antiquity  to  be  found  in 
the  Dartmoor  district  may  here  be 
met  with,  not  excepting  the  dol- 
men, or  cromlech,  though  the 
single  specimen  of  the  latter  now 
remaining  is  in  ruins. 

One  of  the  principal  streams 
of  South  Dartmoor  is  the  Avon, 
which  rises  on  the  high  ground 
southward  of  Hexworthy,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ryder's  Hill 
on  the  one  hand  and  Cater's 
Beam"  on  the  other.  After  a 
southerly  course  of  nearly  three 

miles  it  leaves  the  Forest,  and  then  forms  the  boundary  between  Dean  and  Brent  Moors 
to  a  point  where  it  receives  a  feeder  called  Small  Brook,  when  it  enters  Brent  Moor,  and 
runs  through  a  part  of  it  to  the  enclosed  country.  Half  a  mile  below  this  confluence  the 
valley  narrows,  and  the  river  bending  first  to  the  left  and  then  to  the  right,  flows  between 
Black  Tor  on  the  west  and  Shipley  Tor  on  the  east.  Here  it  passes  the  grounds  of  Brent 
Moor  House,  enclosed  over  half  a  century  ago,  where  trees  line  its  banks  and  a  clam 
connects  them.  Further  down  it  is  spanned  by  a  grey  moorstone  bridge  bearing  the  same 
name  as  the  last  mentioned  tor,  and  this  is  also  attached  to  the  locality.  An  early  form 
of  it  occurs  in  a  land  tenure  deed  of  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  where  it  appears  as 
Sappesleg,  or,  more  probably,  Sappesley.  David  of  Sciredun  (Skerraton,  the  farm  on  the 
side  of  the  valley  of  Dean  Burn,  noticed  in  the  previous  chapter)  held  land  at  that  place, 
and  also  at  Sappesleg. 

Shipley  is  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  little  town  of  South  Brent,  and  may 
be  reached  by  the  road  passing  through  the  hamlet  of  Aish,  or  by  the  bridle-path  running 
from  Lutton  to  Didworthy,  and  thence  to  the  Moor.  In  either  case  the  way  will  take  the 
visitor  very  near  to  Didworthy  Bridge,  by  the  low  parapet  of  which  we  shall  now  imagine 
ourselves  to  be  standing.  A  gate  near  the  eastern  end  of  the  bridge  opens  upon  a  path 
running  through  a  wood.  For  some  distance  it  bears  the  river  company,  leading  the 
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The  Avon  at  Brent  Moor  House. 

"  Trees  line  its  hunks  and  a  cliim  connects  then 


•  The  hill  so  called  is  wrongly  placed  on  the  Ordnance  .Map.     It  is  there  shown  as  beinj*  situate 
upper  Plym.      Its  true  situation  is  between  the  Avon  and  Fish  Lake,  about  two  miles  to  the  east. 
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rambler  by  the  deep  Zeal  Pool,  and  the  cascades  above  it,  than  which  there  are  none 
more  beautiful  in  the  borderland  of  Dartmoor.  At  first  the  trees  hide  the  river  from 
view,  but  ere  we  have  penetrated  far  into  the  wood  we  obtain  a  fine  glimpse  of  it  through 
the  interlacing  boughs,  and  also  of  another  stream  that  has  come  down  from  the  Moor 
to  pour  its  waters  into  it.  This  is  Red  Brook,  and  it  joins  the  Avon  in  a  manner  quite 
different  from  that  in  which  most  tributaries  unite  with  a  main  river.  The  level  of  its 
bed  is  a  few  feet  higher  than  that  of  the  Avon,  and  a  waterfall  is  consequently  formed. 
This  circumstance  contributes  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  beauty  of  the  picture  :  —a  picture 
of  dancing  waters  and  foam  partly  revealed  ;  of  moss  and  ferns  and  undergrowth  ;  of 
creeping  plants  striving  to  wrap  brown  bark  in  a  coat  of  green  ;  of  skies  seen  through  the 
openings  in  a  thick  canopy  of  leaves. 

When  we  pass  on  our  way  the  Avon  is  again  lost  to  view,  but  we  are  nevertheless 
speedily  reminded  that  it  is  near  to  us.  Though  unseen  it  becomes  audible.  At  first  a 
low  rumbling  sound  falls  upon  the  ear,  but  rapidly  grows  louder  as  we  proceed,  and  ere 
long  we  discover  that  the  river  we  saw  dancing  so  merrily  over  the  pebbles  a  short 
distance  below  is  here  angry  and  impetuous.  We  have  reached  the  deep  Zeal  Pool,  and 
guided  by  the  roar  of  the  torrent  we  make  our  way  over  the  carpet  of  moss  and  whortle- 
berry plants  that  extends  to  its  brink.  Suddenly  a  narrow  chasm  opens  before  us,  and  the 
thunder  of  the  waters  becomes  deafening.  We  look  down  and  see  that  the  Avon  falls 
into  this  miniature  canyon  from  a  considerable  height,  to  flow  sullenly  and  in 
gloom,  between  rocky  walls.  It  is  almost  with  a  feeling  of  relief  that  we  turn 
away  from  the  deep,  dark  pool,  and  regain  the  path.  A  few  steps,  and  a  brighter  picture 
reveals  itself. 

Quite  close  to  us  is  the  stream,  coming  down  beneath  the  arching  boughs  of  an  oak. 
On  each  side  is  a  rock,  that  on  the  right  being  furnished  with  a  low  ledge,  which  Nature 
has  fashioned  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  to  it  the  appearance  of  a  seat  formed  by  art. 
Above  the  rocks,  and  extending  as  far  up  as  the  curving  river  will  permit  us  to  see,  are  a 
series  of  beautiful  cascades,  reaching  from  one  bank  to  the  other.  The  rocks  are  not  seen, 
only  the  gleaming  foam,  but  so  regularly  are  they  disposed  as  to  be  comparable  with 
nothing  else  than  a  long  flight  of  wide  steps.  Bushes  fringe  the  banks,  and  meet  in 
places  overhead,  but  never  entirely  shut  out  the  sunlight.  Below  is  the  yawning  chasm 
where  the  Avon  for  a  time  is  dark  and  forbidding,  but  we  do  not  think  of  that  when  we 
look  upon  it  here. 

At  the  head  of  the  wood  we  pass  through  a  gate,  and,  still  following  the  path,  shall 
soon  reach  the  road  leading  from  the  farms  of  Yolland  and  Downstow  and  the  district 
beyond  them,  to  this  part  of  Brent  Moor.  Turning  left  a  short  walk  brings  us  to  Shipley 
Bridge,  a  picturesque  old  structure  that  shows  little  besides  its  parapets  except  when 
winter  robs  it  of  its  leafy  tent. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  bridge  there  is  much  that  is  interesting.  Not 
far  above  it,  and  quite  close  to  the  road,  though  partly  concealed  by  dwarf  trees,  is  a  fine 
waterfall.  The  Avon  here  forces  its  way  over  a  bed  of  rock,  and  suddenly  tumbles  into 
a  deep  pool,  where  it  encounters  a  huge  mass  of  granite,  and  turns  sullenly  aside,  but 
only  to  fall  again.  On  the  eastern  bank  of  the  stream  are  brakes,  enclosed  within  rough 
stone  walls,  and  stretching  nearly  up  to  Shipley  Tor,  where  is  a  fine  view  of  the  narrow 
pass  from  which  the  river  issues.  Seen  from  that  point  the  valley  is  almost  Swiss-like  in 
character,  the  fir  trees  in  the  grounds  of  Brent  Moor  House  contributing  greatly  to  this 
effect.  Northward  of  the  tor  the  lone  Moor,  untenanted  save  by  cattle  or  half-wild 
ponies,  stretches  away  to  the  horizon.  In  this  direction  are  a  number  of  hut  circles,  and 
other  remains  will  be  found  on  Dockwell  Ridge  near  by.  On  Zeal  Hill,  above  the  western 
bank  of  the  river,  there  are  also  some  antiquities.  These  consist  of  two  pounds,  with 
hut  circles,  situated  between  the  ruined  buildings  originally  erected  in  connection  with 
the  peat  works  at  Red  Lake  and  Black  Tor,  the  pile  of  rocks  on  the  hill  immediately 
above  Brent  Moor  House.  Remains  of  a  similar  character  exist  on  Ryder's  Plain,  further 
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to  the  north,  and  also  in  the  valleys  of  the  Red  Brook  and  Bala  Brook,  where  ancient  tin 
workings  abound. 

But  Zeal  Hill  should  he  ascended  not  only  on  account  of  the  interesting  vestiges  of 
the  dwellings  of  an  early  people  that  are  scattered  over  its  brow,  but  also  for  the  reason 
that  the  best  view  of  Shipley  is  to  be  obtained  from  it.  From  the  bridge  the  path  that 
climbs  the  hill  from  the  Moor  gate  opening  on  the  lane  leading  by  Badworthy  to  Aish 
should  be  followed.  By  ascending  this  for  a  short  distance,  with  the  Zeal  Farm 
enclosures  on  the  left,  and  then  striking  across  the  common  to  the  right,  the  visitor  will 

be  led  to  that  part  of  the  hill  from  which  the 
view  is  commanded.  The  tors  placed  above  the 
narrow  pass,  the  river  flowing  over  its  granite 
bed,  the  slopes  of  heather,  furze,  and  bracken 
on  either  side  of  it,  the  cottage  and  the  border 
farm,  and  the  wood  that  hides  the  deep  pool 
and  the  waterfall,  are  all  in  sight,  and  together 
make  up  as  pleasing  a  picture  as  any  that  the 
fringe  of  the  Moor  can  show. 

Among  the  out-of-the-way  nooks  on  Dart- 
moor there  is  probably  none  more  charming 
than  Henchertraw,  on  the  Red  Brook,  the  tribu- 
tary of  the  Avon  which  we  noticed  falling  into 
that  river  as  we  made  our  way  upward  through 
the  wood  from  Didworthy  Bridge.  This  spot 
may  be  readily  reached  from  Shipley  either  by 
way  of  the  steep  path  already  mentioned,  or  by 
means  of  another  running  through  some  fields. 
If  we  choose  the  former  route  we  pass  upward 
from  the  Moor  gate  by  the  Zeal  Hill  path,  keep- 
ing near  to  the  wall  until  we  reach  the  end  of 
it.  We  then  make  our  way  to  the  stream  below, 
which  we  must  cross,  as  our  objective  is  situated 
on  its  western  branch.  Should  we  decide  to 
take  the  other  path  we  follow  the  lane  from 
the  Moor  gate  past  Zeal  Farm,  not  failing  to 
notice  the  fine  sycamores  near  the  house,  and 
crossing  a  bridge  thrown  over  the  brook  whose 
bank  we  are  seeking,  shall  enter  a  field  at  a  gate 
on  the  right.  Passing  over  this  and  another 
we  reach  a  hunting  gate  and  gain  the  common. 
The  little  river  now  becomes  our  guide  and  will 
presently  lead  us  to  the  object  of  our  quest. 

Henchertraw  is  really  Hencher  Trough,  the  latter  word  being  occasionally  applied  on 
the  Moor  to  those  miniature  canyons  formed  by  the  narrowing  of  a  stream,  where  the 
banks  are  unusually  high.  Sometimes  the  trough  is  a  rock  fissure  ;  at  others  its  sides  are 
composed  of  soil  and  boulders,  and  it  is  through  one  of  this  kind  that  the  Red  Brook  runs. 
A  stranger  wandering  near  it  might  be  attracted  by  the  tops  of  the  mountain  ash  trees 
that  bend  over  it,  but  he  would  otherwise  not  suspect  the  existence  of  its  hidden  beauties. 
It  is  only  when  he  stands  on  the  brink,  and  looks  down  upon  the  tiny  stream  that  these 
are  revealed  to  him.  Then  he  sees  innumerable  little  waterfalls,  ferns,  and  moss-coated 
rocks,  with,  perchance,  a  gleam  of  sunshine  darting  through  some  opening  and  turning 
the  crystal  drops  that  hang  upon  the  foxglove  or  the  heather  sprays  into  beads  of  gold. 
But  the  Red  Brook  is  hastening  on  its  way  to  the  lower  valley  where  another  stream  is 
flowing  down  to  meet  it  and  become  its  companion  to  the  Avon.  In  that  it  is  less  happy 
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than  are  we  who  may  linger  if  \ve  list  by  this  delightful  oasis,  where  the  low  murmuring 
of  the  waters  and  the  humming  of  insects  alone  break  the  quiet  of  the  Moor.  Let  us  do 
so  while  I  tell  you  its  story. 

The  lark  was  heralding  the  new-born  day  with  her  sweet  song  when  Garth,  the  tinner 
of  the  Red  Brook,  passed  from  his  dwelling  below  Henchertraw  to  the  stream  works  up 
the  valley.  It  was  earlier  than  he  was  accustomed  to  commence  the  duties  of  the  day, 
though  he  was  always  astir  betimes,  but  the  morning  being  so  inviting  he  had  chosen  to 
set  out  as  soon  as  he  had  eaten  his  breakfast  rather  than  wait  for  his  companions,  as  was 
his  wont.  As  he  neared  the  scene  of  his  labours,  however,  he  saw  something  which 
led  him  to  suppose  that,  early  as  it  was,  one  of  his  fellow-workers  was  abroad  before 
him.  Amid  the  great  heaps  of  stones  thrown  up  by  the  tinners  he  caught  sight  of  a 
figure,  and  though  only  a  glimpse  of  it  was  afforded  him,  he  did  not  doubt  but  that  it  was 
one  of  his  comrades.  He  was,  however,  quickly  undeceived,  for  as  he  drew  near  to  the 
stone  heaps  the  cry  of  a  child  fell  upon  his  ear.  He  stopped  for  an  instant  to  assure 
himself  that  this  was  what  he  heard,  and  then  hastened  towards  the  spot  whence  the 
sounds  proceeded. 

Between  two  of  the  heaps  Garth  came  upon  a  little  girl,  scarcely  more  than  an 
infant,  crying  bitterly.  Her  dress,  though  soiled  and  torn,  was  of  rich  material,  and  the 
tinner  perceived  at  once  that  the  child  belonged  to  someone  of  high  station.  As  soon  as 
the  little  thing  saw  him  she  ceased  crying  and  suffered  him  to  lift  her  in  his  arms  and  to 
bear  her  from  the  stony  ground  to  the  soft  turf  that  environed  it.  Then  Garth,  finding 
for  her  a  soft  cushion  of  heather,  set  her  down  gently,  and,  kneeling,  asked  her  to  tell  him 

her  name.  The  child  looked  up 
_  into  his  face,  and,  reading  there 
only  kindness,  stretched  out  her 
tiny  arms  and  patted  his  cheeks. 
"Me  Melys,"  she  whispered. 
Garth  could  learn  no  more. 
Who  she  was,  or  how  she  came 
there  he  was  unable  to  discover. 
Searching  among  the  stone  heaps, 
he  came  upon  the  spot  where  it 
was  evident  that  she  had  lain  during 
some  part  of  the  night.  A  mantle 
was  spread  beside  a  boulder  that 
rested  on  a  small  strip  of  turf,  and 
it  bore  the  impress  of  her  little 
figure.  But  with  alarm  Garth  saw 
that  upon  it  was  also  the  print  of 
a  man's  hand  in  blood,  and  that 
the  stones  near  by  were  smeared 
with  the  same  crimson  stain.  He 
continued  his  search,  and  when  his 
comrades  came  they  aided  him  in 
it,  but  nothing  more  was  found. 
Then  Garth,  carrying  the  little 

child  and  the  blood-stained  mantle,  climbed  to  the  highest  points  of  the  hills  round  about, 
and  looked  far  over  the  waste.  But  the  morning  sun  showed  him  only  the  cattle  browsing 
on  the  slopes;  no  other  moving  thing  was  there.  The  soft  wind  whispering  through  the 
heather  was  all  he  heard.  There  was  no  voice  to  tell  him  what  he  wished  to  know. 
Garth  turned  away,  and  went  down  to  his  hut  in  the  valley. 

The  tinner  brought  the  child  up  as  his  own,  and  she  shared  his  love  with  his  little  son, 
Hael,  who  had  been  motherless  almost  from  his  birth.  The  children  loved  each  other, 
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and  as  they  grew  in  years  their  affection  became  stronger,  and  when  Garth  looked  upon 
them  he  thought  of  the  days  when  he  and  the  wife  who  had  been  taken  from  him 
rambled  by  the  streams  as  they  did  now,  and  often  wondered  how  their  companionship 
would  end.  And  the  years  flew  by,  and  Hael  became  a  strong  youth,  and  Melys  a 
beauteous  maiden.  Still  they  wandered  by  the  streams,  and  loved  them,  but  none  better 
than  Red  Brook,  where  it  hid  itself  between  the  banks  of  Henchertraw.  Thus  it  came 
about  that  one  lovely  summer  evening  found  them  standing  side  by  side  on  the  heathery 

brink,  looking  down  upon 
the  waters  and  listening 
to  their  plaintive  music. 
The  silent  Moor  was 
bathed  in  the  golden  glow 
of  the  setting  sun,  and 
Melys  thought  that  she 
had  never  before  seen  it 
look  so  beautiful.  For 
some  time  they  stood  in 
silence,  and  then  Hael 
asked  her  whether  she 
knew  what  the  stream 
had  been  singing.  She 
sought  an  explanation  by 
a  look,  and  he  told  her 
that  its  song  was  one  of 
delight  that  it  was  about 
to  find  a  companion  that 
would  never  leave  it,  but 
would  flow  on  and  on  with 
it  to  the  end.  He  told 
her  that  he,  too,  wished 
for  such  a  companion,  and 
that  his  happiness  would 
never  be  complete  until  he  was  linked  to  the  one  he  loved.  The  sun  went  down,  but 
still  they  stood  by  the  brink  of  Henchertraw,  and  when  the  rosy  mantle  of  the  Moor  was 
replaced  by  one  of  a  sombre  shade  they  were  yet  lingering  by  the  stream.  When  the 
stars  looked  down  upon  the  waste  they  saw  the  youth  and  maiden  passing  slowly  through 
the  valley.  They  reached  the  tinner's  hut,  and  then  they  paused  a  moment.  Hael  drew 
Melys  to  him,  and  pressed  her  brow  with  his  lips. 

"  Sweet  one,"   he  said  ;   "  my  happiness  is  complete  now." 

The  summer  was  numbered  with  the  bright  things  that  had  flown,  and  the  Frost 
King  again  reigned,  when  one  afternoon,  Garth,  who  was  preparing  to  leave  the  stream 
work,  was  surprised  at  seeing  two  strangers  approaching  him.  They  were  both  mounted, 
and  the  foremost  one  appeared,  from  his  bearing  and  costume,  to  be  a  person  of  rank, 
while  his  companion,  who  rode  behind  him,  was  apparently  a  servitor.  They  came 
towards  the  tinner,  and  reined  up  their  horses. 

"  Hast  laboured  long  here,  friend  ?  "  demanded  the  one  of  noble  mien. 
"  I   have  worked   here,  and  in   the  valleys  of  the  Avon  and  the   Erme,  all   my  life," 
answered  Garth. 

"Then  you  were  in  the  neighbourhood  when    I   last  visited  it,"  returned  the  stranger. 
"  It  must  be  so;  though  I  know  not  when  that  was." 

"  Fourteen  years  have  passed  since  I  saw  this  spot,"  answered  the  stranger,  "  and 
though  I  only  looked  upon  it  for  a  brief  space,  how  well  I  remember  it.  Come,  I  will  show 
you  where  I  passed  the  night." 
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And  he  led  the  way  among  the  stone  heaps  to  the  spot  where  Garth  had  so  long 
before  found  the  mantle. 

"  It  is  a  sad  story,"  said  the  stranger,  "  but  1  am  here  in  the  hope  that  it  may  yet 
have  a  bright  ending.  Fourteen  years  ago,  tinner,  I  was  journeying  over  the  Moor  to 
take  ship  at  Dartmouth,  whence  I  was  to  sail  for  Spain,  to  place  my  little  daughter  in 
charge  of  a  relative  of  my  dead  wife.  With  me  were  three  or  four  comrades,  soldiers  of 
fortune,  who  were  to  sail  in  the  same  ship  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  work  for  their 
swords  in  the  country  to  which  I  was  bound.  In  passing  over  the  Moor  we  got  separated 
in  a  dense  mist,  and  for  several  hours  1  rode  on,  but  without  any  idea  of  the  direction  in 
which  1  was  going.  1  had  taken  my  child  from  my  attendant  just  before  I  had  lost  sight 
of  him,  and  for  that  I  felt  glad,  for  it  would  have  maddened  me  to  think  she  was  exposed 
to  danger  on  the  Moor.  When  the  mist  lifted  I  found  myself  in  this  stream  work,  and 
my  heart  was  full  of  thankfulness  when  I  saw  the  cultivated  lands  below  me,  and  knew 
that  1  was  nearing  the  verge  of  the  waste.  But  my  joy  did  not  last,  for,  my  horse 
stumbling  on  the  loose  stones,  1  was  violently  thrown,  and  fell  upon  my  head.  I  was 
rendered  unconscious,  and  how  long  I  remained  in  that  state  I  know  not.  When  I  came  to 
myself  my  first  thought  was  of  my  child.  I  was  unable  to  rise,  but  I  contrived  to  spread 
my  mantle  on  the  ground,  and,  wrapping  her  in  its  folds,  1  watched  her  till  she  slept. 
Then  I  again  relapsed  into  unconsciousness,  and  I  have  never  seen  her  since.  A  few 
hours  later-my  comrades  discovered  me,  hut  the  child  was  gone.  Awakening,  she  had 
probably  strayed  among  the  stone  heaps,  but  my  comrades  were  unable  to  find  her. 
Anxious  to  reach  the  ship  in  time,  they  speedily  resumed  their  journey,  taking  me  with 
them,  though,  as  they  afterwards  told  me,  with  little  hope  that  I  should  live.  I  knew 
nothing  of  what  had  happened  until  I  awoke  from  the  delirium  that  followed  upon  my 
accident,  and  then  we  were  on  the  sea.  But  we  did  not  reach  the  coast  of  Spain  ;  our 
vessel  was  captured  by  Moorish  rovers,  and  we  were  taken  prisoners  to  that  country. 
From  that  time  till  some  two  months  since  1  have  been  in  captivity.  A  week  ago  I  arrived 
in  England,  and  resolved  to  set  out  at  once  to  endeavour  to  gain  tidings  of  my  lost  child. 
See,  tinner,  it  was  here  I  placed  her.  Shall  I  ever  see  her  again  ?  " 

"  You  shall,"  returned  Garth  ;   "  for  it  was  here  I  found  her." 

The  tinner  told  his  story,  and  then,  desiring  the  horsemen  to  follow  him,  passed  from 
the  stone  heaps  to  the  valley  below. 

When  he  drew  near  his  hut  he  called  his  son  to  him  and  directed  him  to  take  the 
strangers'  horses.  The  young  man  obeyed,  and  then  Garth,  bidding  his  guests  enter,  went 
in  search  of  Melys.  But  she  was  not  in  sight,  and  once  more  he  called  to  Hael,  asking 
whither  she  had  gone. 

"  I  will  find  her,  father,"  he  replied,  as  he  came  up  from  the  pasture  croft.  "  But 
tell  me;  who  are  the  strangers  you  have  brought  to  our  abode?  " 

"One  is  a  noble,  my  son,"  returned  Garth,  "  and  though  you  may  now  wonder  why 
he  has  sought  a  dwelling  so  lowly  as  mine,  you  will  no  longer  do  so  when  you  learn  who 
he  is.  Hael,  1  have  found  the  father  of  Melys." 

"  Found  her  father!  "  cried  Hael.     "  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  It  is  as  I  say,"  answered  Garth.  '•  I  have  learnt  from  him  by  what  chance  she  was 
left  on  the  Moor." 

"And  does  he  know  that  Melys  is  here  ?  "  tisked  Hael. 

His  voice  shook,  and  his  cheek  grew  pale. 

"Assuredly,  my  son;  1  have  told  him  so.  And  I  share  the  joy  he  feels  at  finding 
his  child." 

"Oh,  father,  father,  what  have  you  done!"  cried  Hael.  "Melys  loves  me,  and  you 
have  robbed  me  of  her." 

"  Robbed  you  of  her  ?  " 

'•  Aye,  she  is  for  ever  lost  to  me." 

"  No,  no,  my  son  ;  you  wrong  Melys." 
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"  Ah,  father,"  said  the  young  man  bitterly,  "  the  choice  of  a  husband  will  not  rest 
with  -Melys  now.  Think  you  the  rich  noble  would  consent  that  she  should  wed  the  son 
of  a  tinner?  Father,  she  can  never  be  mine;  my  heart  is  broken." 

"  But  she  shall  not  leave  us.  The  noble  shall  not  have  her,  Hael.  Hasten,  my  son  ; 
conceal  her,  and  let  the  noble  go  his  way." 

"  I  will,  I  will.  Yet  stay  ;  that  were  to  wrong  Melys.  No;  though  it  will  darken 
my  life,  she  shall  be  restored  to  her  father." 

That  night  there  was  gloom  in  the  hut  of  the  tinner.  Two  men  sat  by  the  smoulder- 
ing peat ;  the  elder  bemoaning  the  absence  of  one  he  loved,  and  stricken  with  grief  to 
witness  the  anguish  of  his  son  ;  in  the  heart  of  the  younger,  the  blackness  of  despair. 
But  their  sorrow  was  not  deeper  than  that  of  the  maiden  who  had  been  borne  from  a 
home  dearer  to  her  than  the  proudest  castle  in  the  land  could  ever  be. 

Snow  covered  the  Moor;  from  the  banks  of  Henchertraw  great  icicles  depended,  and 
the  little  stream  below  no  longer  sang  its  song  of  joy.  At  times  the  moonbeams  were 
faintly  reflected  in  the  half-frozen  pools,  and  then  the  drifting  clouds  would  obscure  them, 
and  the  sullen  waters  were  lost  in  darkness. 

Garth  went  to  the  door  of  his  hut. 

"  Hael,  my  son  ;  where  art  thou  ?"  he  cried. 

But  no  answering  voice  broke  the  silence  of  the  night.  The  old  man  called  again 
and  again  upon  his  son,  but  only  the  echoes  of  the  valley  answered  him.  Then  he  strode 
from  his  door,  and  passed  up  by  the  bank  of  the  Red  Brook  to  Henchertraw. 

There  he  found  him,  lying  dead  upon  the  snow.  On  the  spot  where  he  had  so 
often  wandered  in  happy  hours  with  the  maiden  he  loved,  he  had  lain  down  to  die.  She 
had  filled  his  life,  and  when  they  took  her  from  him  they  took  that  also. 

On  the  morrow  came  Melys.  Her  father,  concerned  to  behold  the  grief  which  the 
separation  from  Hael  occasioned  her,  had  agreed  that  she  should  become  his  bride. 
Garth  met  her  at  the  door,  and  it  needed  no  words  to  tell  her  the  fatal  news.  She  never 
left  the  Moor  again.  She  would  remain,  she  said,  where  Hael  had  lived  and  loved  her. 
Each  day  she  walked  over  the  hill  to  the  spot  where  they  had  laid  him  amid  the  heather, 
and  then  she  would  return  and  linger  until  sundown  by  the  brink  of  Henchertraw. 

Still  sings  the  little  river,  and  the  heather  blossoms  on  its  banks  as  of  old.  And  still 
the  ferns  nod  as  the  spray  from  the  cascades  lights  upon  them,  and  the  quickbeam 
quivers  in  the  summer  bree/e.  Henchertraw  is  now  as  it  was  when  Hael  and  Melys 
knew  and  loved  it.  I  have  wandered  by  it  often,  and  it  is  not  strange  to  me  that  they 
should  have  loved  it.  Nor  will  it  be  to  you  when  your  footsteps  lead  you  there. 


If  when  we  linger  by  the   stream 

Its  tale  it  eould  but  tell, 
What  light   upon  the  past  would  gleam, 
On  that  of  which  we  now   but  dream. 

On  what  of  old  befell. 

Of  hunters  we   might   learn,   who  chased 

The  fierce  wolf  to  his  lair. 
Who,  all  undaunted,  danger  faced, 
In   upland  glen  and  dreary  waste, 

And  oft  a  grave  found  there. 


Of  noble  dame  and  valiant  knight. 

Of  many  a  doughty  deed. 
Of  gleaming  spears  and  armour  bright. 
Of  minstrel  and  of  falcon  flight, 

Of  hound  and  prancing  steed. 

Of  gentle  youth  and  maiden  fair. 

Who  when   the   sun  was  low, 
Stood  on   the  marge  and  whispered  there 
Love  tales  that,   knowing  naught  of  care, 

Were  radiant  as  its  glow. 


But   when   we  linger  by  the  stream 

Its  tale  of  times  long  flown 
It   tells  us  not  :    we  only  seem 
To  see  the  past — 'tis  but  a    dream  ; 
To-dav  is  ours  alone. 


XVII. 

HARFORD. 

STOWFORD      CLEAVE A      BORDER      SCENE      — HARI-ORD      BRIDGE A 
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Its  charms  are  like  those  little  flow'rs 
Which  scent  the  valley's  xephyr  breeze; 

Where  innocence  to  charm  embow'rs 
And  sheds  unconscious  scents  to  please. 

— JOHN    PARMIXTER. 


WE  are  standing  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Krme  above  Stowford  Cleave,  having 
made  our  way  hither  from  Ivyhridge  hy  the  riverside  path  that  the  hanging 
woods  conceal.  For  companion  we  have  had  the  beautiful  stream,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  rising 
on  the  Moor,  which, 
though  intervening 
foliage  has  at  times 
screened  it  from  our 
view,  has  ever  been 
audible,  now  raising  its 
voice  to  a  roar  where, 
pent  between  dark 
rocks,  it  rushed  angrily 
to  the  pool  below,  and 
now  chattering  merrily 
as  it  spread  itself  over 
some  broad  shallow, 
where  half-exposed 
amber  pebbles  were 
kissed  by  the  sun- 
beams. In  places  we 
have  found  our  path, 
carried  at  the  foot  of  a 
steeply  shelving  slope, 
to  be  a  rugged  one, 
and  we  have  seen  that 
it  has  not  only  become 
worn  by  passing  foot- 
steps, but  that,  when 
swollen  by  summer 

freshets  or  by  melting  winter  snows,  the   river  has  lapped   its  gravel  and  laid   bare   its 
stones.      In  others  it  has  led  us  over  a  sward  where  the  grass  struggled  for  existence  with 


The  Erme  above  Ivybridge. 

"  For  companion  \ve  have  had  the  beautiful  stream.'' 
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the  moss,  and  a  thick  and  yielding  carpet  was  formed.  On  the  little  plateau  near  the 
bend  of  the  river  its  devious  way  brought  us  through  tall  bracken,  and  when  we  had 
nearly  lost  it  the  sides  of  the  cleave  fell  back,  and  there  we  stayed  our  steps.  Hitherto 
the  valley  has  been  narrow,  affording  room  in  its  depths  only  for  the  river  and  the  track 
leading  to  the  uplands;  besides  these  we  have  seen  nothing  but  the  thick  woods  and  the 
sky.  Now  we  look  upon  another  picture. 

Close  at  hand  are  green  pastures,  but  we  know  they  do  not  extend  far  up  the  stream, 
for  though  we  cannot  yet  see  where  they  meet  the  waste,  the  sight  of  its  hills  assures  us 
that  the  limits  of  the  husbandman's  operations  will  speedily  be  reached.  The  great 
steeps  rising  on  either  side  of  the  Erme,  one  of  which  is  surmounted  with  a  cairn  known 
as  Stalldon  Barrow,  the  other  being  crowned  with  three  similar  huge  heaps  of  stones,  and 
bearing  in  consequence  the  name  of  Three  Barrows,  bound  the  view  as  we  look  up  the 
valley,  and  from  them  the  Moor  rolls  away  on  each  hand  until  we  lose  it  behind  nearer 
objects.  To  the  right,  embosomed  in  trees,  is  the  tower  of  a  church,  which,  when  we 


Harford  Church. 
•An  unpretending  .Moorland  sanctuary."—  ISee  Page  1.17. t 


advance  a  little  further  up  the  valley,  we  shall  find  to  be  placed  on  the  verge  of  the 
commons.  This  is  the  church  of  Harford,  a  Moorland  parish  extending  from  the  village 
of  Ivybridge  to  the  boundary  of  the  Forest,  a  distance  of  over  six  miles." 

Crossing  a  field  we  enter  upon  a  lane,  which  shortly  brings  us  to  Harford  Bridge, 
where  the  cultivated  country  terminates  and  the  Moor  begins.  Few  border  scenes  are 
more  pleasing  than  that  which  here  meets  the  eye,  and  when  it  is  stated  that  within  a 
radius  of  two  miles  are  to  be  found  a  number  of  objects  of  antiquarian  and  historic 
interest — some  fine  rock-piles,  several  lofty  hills  from  which  are  commanded  views  ex- 
tending far  into  the  northern  part  of  the  Moor,  and  embracing  the  whole  of  the  South  Hams 
with  a  wide  expanse  of  distant  Channel,  the  oak  wood  of  Piles,  the  third  of  the  ancient, 
solitary  groves  of  the  great  waste — and  that  through  the  midst  of  these  attractions  runs 
a  charming  river,  it  will  be  acknowledged  that  Harford  is  not  the  least  resplendent  gem 


>    Harford  .Moor,  as  that  part  of  the  parish  extending  from  the  cultivated  country  to  the  hounds  of  the  Forest  is  called,  lies 
between  the  common  lands  of  Corn\vo:id  on  the  west,  and  U^horough  .Moor  on  the  east. 
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in  the  diadem  of  old  Danmonia.  Having  paused  by  the  parapet  of  the  grey  moorstone 
bridge  to  look  awhile  upon  the  beauties  that  Nature  in  her  bounty  has  here  brought 
together  to  delight  the  eye  of  man,  we  pass  up  towards  the  little  church. 

This  we  shall  find  to  be  an  unpretending  Moorland  sanctuary,  having  for  neighbours 
only  two  or  three  houses,  for  Harford  can  scarcely  be  called  a  village.  It  possesses  no 
features  of  particular  interest  in  themselves,  though  there  are  two  objects  whose  asso- 
ciations endow  them  with  such.  These  are  memorials  of  Thomas  Williams,  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  of  John  and  Agnes  Prideaux, 
parents  of  John  Prideaux,  who  was  made  Bishop  of  Worcester  by  Charles  1.  The 
former  was  of  the  family  long  resident  at  Stowford,  two  miles  down'the  valley,  a  possession 
purchased  of  the  Crown  by  John  Williams  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  Those  who  were 
responsible  for  the  lines  on  one  of  the  brasses  on  his  tomb  were  apparently  not  content 
that  he  had  reigned,  as  it  were,  in  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament,  for  they  tell  us 
that  he  now  reigns  in  heaven  "  with  myghtie  Jove  "  ;  but  we  suppose  that  a  poetic  licence 
must  be  granted  even  to  the  writer  of  an  epitaph. 

John  Prideaux's  father,  being  a  man  of  small  means,  and  having  twelve  children,  was 
unable  to  give  him  more  than  a  very  rudimentary  education  ;  but  a  lady,  the  mother  of 
Sir  Edward  Powell,  noticing  that  he  had  an  inclination  for  study,  placed  him  at  a  school, 
and  he  made  good  use  of  his  advantages.  He  had  already  failed  to  obtain  a  local 
appointment  for  which  he  had  been  a  competitor — that  of  parish  clerk  of  Ugborough — 
so  when  his  school  days  were  over  he  determined  to  seek  his  fortune  afield.  He  set  out 
on  foot  for  Oxford,  and  on  his  arrival  found  employment  in  the  kitchen  of  Exeter 
College.  But  he  was  ambitious  to  be  something  better  than  a  scullion,  and  in  his  spare 
time  applied  himself  diligently  to  his  books.  This  attracted  attention,  and  he  was 
eventually  admitted  to  the  literary  privileges  of  the  college,  and  three  years  afterwards, 
in  1599,  he  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Step  by  step  he  advanced,  and  soon 
became  distinguished  for  his  great  learning  not  only  in  England,  but  throughout  the 
Continent.  John  Prideaux  was  never  ashamed  of  his  origin.  When  he  first  came  to 
Oxford  he  wore  a  pair  of  leather  breeches ;  these  he  always  carefully  preserved,  and 
when  raised  to  the  See  of  Worcester  they  were  kept  with  his  Bishop's  robes.  Referring 
to  his  defeat  in  his  candidature,  when  the  test  was  that  of  "  tuning  the  Psalm  "  in  the 
church  of  the  Devonshire  village,  he  used  to  say:  "  If  1  could  have  been  parish  clerk  of 
Ugborough  I  had  never  been  Bishop  of  Worcester."  His  absence  of  false  pride  we  can 
admire  equally  with  his  indomitable  perseverance,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  with  such 
qualities  he  showed  a  spirit  of  intolerance.  But  he  suffered  for  this,  for  having  gone  so 
far  as  to  pronounce  a  sentence  of  excommunication  on  all  within  his  diocese  who  took  up 
arms  on  the  side  of  the  Parliament,  he  was  afterwards  deprived  of  his  dignity,  and  became 
greatly  reduced  in  circumstances. 

In  front  of  the  lichgate  is  an  open  space,  at  the  head  of  which  a  lane  leads  to  the 
Moor.  Here  a  green  path  runs  eastward  to  Spurrell's  Cross,  whence  it  is  continued  to 
Owley  Gate.  But  it  also  ran  to  a  ford  higher  up  the  valley  of  the  Glaze,  from  which 
point  it  may  be  traced  for  a  considerable  distance.  This  path  is  to  be  seen  at  Diamond 
Lane,  not  far  from  Badworthy  on  the  Avon,  and  at  the  head  of  the  Dean  Burn  valley. 
It  is  the  track  over  which  the  monks  of  Buckfast  Abbey  passed  when  they  journeyed  to 
the  house  of  the  Augustine  Canons  at  Plympton."  Roads  of  a  more  modern  day  have 
in  places  been  formed  upon  it,  and  in  others  the  ling  and  the  fur/e  have  obliterated  it : 
but  this  old-time  path  may  yet  be  followed  across  more  than  one  hill,  and  its  direction  can 
well  be  seen  as  it  skirts  the  waste  between  Lambs'  Down  and  the  little  church  at  Harford. 

Almost  close  to  this  path,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  Harford  Gate,  a  small  stream 
rises,  and  passes  on  its  way  to  the  Enne  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the  church. 
This  is  the  Butter  Brook,  and  where  it  leaves  the  common  it  flows  at  the  foot  of  a  fine 

*  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  this  ancient  \vay  in  the  chapter  on  the  Valley  of  Dean  Burn  (XV.). 
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pile  known  as  Tor  Rocks.  This  does  not  lift  itself  high  above  the  surrounding  waste  as 
do  most  of  the  Dartmoor  tors,  and  is  therefore  not  seen  until  closely  approached.  But 
though  its  summit  offers  no  extended  view,  it  is  not  on  that  account  less  worthy  of  a  visit. 
Its  occurrence  here  is  a  happy  one,  for  it  imparts  a  feature  to  the  little  settlement  below 
which,  were  it  absent,  would  lack  one  of  the  true  characteristics  of  a  border  hamlet. 
Interest  is  added  by  the  presence  of  hut  circles  near  it,  some  of  them  being  rather  good 
examples.  The  brook  here  enters  upon  the  enclosed  lands,  and  lower  down,  where  a 
path  crosses  some  fields,  is  spanned  by  a  single  stone  clapper.  The  road  to  Ivybridge 
also  crosses  it  by  a  bridge  formed  in  a  similar  manner,  but  consisting  of  several  stones, 
and  being,  of  course,  much  wider. 

From  the  Moor  Gate  near  Tor  Rocks  we  shall  proceed  northward  along  the  verge  of 
the  common,  keeping  close  to  the  wall  of  the  enclosures  on  our  left.  When  we  reach  the 
end  of  these  we  see  that  further  out  upon  the'  Moor  is  yet  another  enclosure,  the  open 
space  between  stretching  down  the  hill  towards  the  river.  This  enclosure  is  known  as 
Piles  Newtake,  and  is  of  considerable  interest  both  to  the  antiquary  and  to  the  hunting 
man,  for  within  it  are  some  very  curious  remains,  while  it  also  forms  a  harbour  for  foxes. 
We  make  our  way  to  the  corner  of  this,  where  is  a  gateway,  and  just  without  it,  and 

a  little  up  the  slope,  is  an  object 
that  will  not  fail  to  interest  us. 
This  is  a  kistvaen,  enclosed  within 
a  small  circle  of  seven  upright 
stones,  though  it  is  evident  that 
originally  there  were  more  than 
this  number.  The  kist,  which  is 
about  three  feet  deep,  is  without 
a  cover  stone,  this  having  in  all 
probability  been  removed  by  the 
builders  of  the  wall  near  by. 

But  of  more  interest  than 
the  antiquarian  remains  is  the  old 
oak  wood  by  the  river,  which  is 
also  enclosed  within  the  wall  of 
the  newtake.  We  may  make  our 
way  to  it  by  scrambling  over  the 
rocks  that  encumber  this  part  of 
the  enclosure,  or,  better  still,  pass 
down  by  its  wall  to  the  Erme. 
Following  that  stream  upward  we 
shall  soon  reach  the  wood,  which 
we  shall  find  extends  for  some 
distance  along  its  left  bank,  where 
the  river  passes  through  a  deep 
valley.  It  is  similar  in  character 
to  Wistman's  Wood  and  Black 

Tor  Copse  on  the  Ockment,  the  trees  being  stunted  and  having  a  very  aged  appearance. 
Like  those  the  oaks  of  Piles  also  grow  on  a  rocky  slope.  Mosses  and  lichens  cover  the 
contorted  boughs,  and  ferns  and  the  whortleberry  fill  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  from  amid 
which  the  hoary  trunks  thrust  themselves.  Piles  Wood  is  named  on  an  old  map  of 
Dartmoor,  now  in  the  Albert  Memorial  Museum  at  Exeter,  and  which  appears  to  be  of 
fifteenth,  or  perhaps  sixteenth,  century  date. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Erme  a  path  runs  down  to  Harford  Bridge,  and  if  we  can 
here  find  for  ourselves  a  crossing-place  over  the  river  we  may  take  it  as  our  guide. 
Where  the  track  on  that  side  passes  the  foot  of  the  steep  and  lofty  hill  which  Stalldon 


I'huti.  hv] 

The  Ernie  below  Harford. 
"  Its  course  is  still  to  he  amid  scenes  of  loveliness." — fSef 
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Barrow  crowns,  the  old  oak  grove  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  The  Ernie  comes  down 
from  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Moor  with  a  song  of  joy,  as  though  in  delight  at  looking  for 
the  first  time  upon  the  fresh  green  of  the  oak  leaves,  and  lovingly  laves  the  bank  that 
drops  from  the  fringe  of  the  venerable  wood.  Behind  it  rises  the  steep  hill,  strewn  with 
granite,  amid  which  a  greater  mass  is  seen,  marking  the  Dungeon  of  Piles,  where  the 
fox  so  often  strives  to  elude  his  pursuers.  Higher  still  is  Sharp  Tor,  and  on  the  bulky 
height  above  it,  a  triple  crown  set  upon  its  crest  in  old  times  to  mark  the  resting-places 
of  the  dead. 

Following  the  track  we  pass  down  the  valley,  and  gradually  the  great  sweep  of 
Stalldon  shuts  from  our  view  the  gorge  in  which  the  lonely  wood  finds  a  shelter.  We 
mark  upon  the  down  near  us  the  pile  of  Tristis  Rock,  often  called  Hall  Tor,  the  name 
borne  by  the  ancient  farm  close  at  hand."  And  we  see,  too,  the  little  church  tower  amid 
the  trees  that  we  first  looked  upon  from  the  head  of  the  cleave.  By-and-bye  we  again 
stand  on  the  bridge  where  the  Erme  bids  farewell  to  the  iMoorlands.  She  is  leaving 
much  that  is  beautiful  behind  her,  but  we  do  not  sorrow  for  the  impetuous  river,  for  we 
know  that  its  course  is  still  to  be  amid  scenes  of  loveliness. 

*  Hall  was  once  in  the  possession  of  Colonel  Chudleigh.  the  father  of  Klizabeth,  Duchess  of  Kingston. 
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HAWNS     AND     DENDLES. 

THE  YEALM A  BEAUTIFUL  BORDER  VALLEY —   -THE  ROGERS  FAMILY A  SMITHFIELD 

MARTYR WOOD    AND    STREAM OLD    HANNAH,  THE    WITCH A    ROMANTIC 

GLEN BLOWING-HOUSES     OF     THE      TINNERS A      HUT     ENCLOSURE A 

RUINED      KlSTVAEN. 

A  little  rivulet  whose  source 

\Y;is  some  lone  mountain  glen, 
"Mongst  much  of  yellow  broom  and  gorse 
Descended,  and  pursued  its  course 

Among  the  homes  of  men. 

— LUKK  DANIKL. 

The  peeping  sliies,  so  bright  among  the  trees 
That  part  to  show  an  azured  field  of  light. 
Topping  the  rounded  laceworli  of  the  leaves 
So  clear  behind  the  heron's  heavy  flight, 
So  warm  before  the  creeping  shades  of  night, 

But  not  too  full  of  gold  to  be  imbedded. 

And  with  the  purple  mountain  ridges  wedded. 

— JOSEPH   CARTWRIGHT. 


OF  all  the  Dartmoor  streams  that  are  not  tributaries,  the  Yealm  :  alone  has  its  source 
outside  the  bounds  of  the   Forest.      It  rises  on  the  extensive  commons  belonging 
to  the  parish  of  Cormvood,  and  flows  for  some  distance  between   Stall   Moor,  on 
the  east,  and    Pen  Moor,  on  the  west.     About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  its  source  it  enters 
a  wooded  valley,  and   bids  adieu  to  the  uplands.     This  valley,  like  all  those  through  which 
the  rivers  of  the  Moor  come  down  from  the  wild   fastnesses  to  the  fertile  pasture  lands, 
possesses  many  beauties,  though,  from  the  absence  of  rock-masses,  it  is  not  so  characteristic 
of  Dartmoor  border  scenery  as  some  others  similarly  situated.     The  name  by  which  it  is 
generally  known  is  Hawns  and  Dendles. 

There  have  been  several  conjectures  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  rather  curious  appel- 
lation. The  first  part  of  it  has  been  thought,  and  not  improbably,  to  represent  the 
Celtic  word  nun,  water ;  it  is  sometimes  spelt  without  the  aspirate,  though  that  this 
has  belonged  to  it  for  more  than  a  century  there  is  ample  proof.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  name  a  corruption  of  the  word  dingles  has  been  seen.  But  Hawns  and  Dendles 
would  seem  to  be  the  names  of  persons;  one  known  to  us  only  in  tradition,  the  existence 
of  the  other  having  the  support  of  documentary  evidence.  According  to  local  report  a 
Madame  Hawns  once  dwelt  in  this  secluded  spot,  her  possessions  being  presumably  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Yealm,  since  we  there  find  a  hill,  peninsulated  by  that  stream  and 
Broadall  Lake,  bearing  this  name.  The  wood  clothing  the  sides  of  the  valley  below,  and 
extending  to  the  enclosures  abutting  on  the  common  eastward,  is  known  as  Dendles 
Wood,  the  latter,  as  certain  title  deeds  prove,  being  a  corruption  of  Daniel's.  If  there  is 
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any  truth  in  the  story  of  Madame  Hawns,  this  charming  valley  hears  its  present  name  in 
consequence  of  once  having  formed  part  of  the  lands  of  Hawns  and  Daniel. ::: 

Situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Cornwood,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called  Cross, 
Hawns  and  Dendles  is  approached  by  pleasant  lanes.  The  visitor  leaves  the  village  by 
the  way  leading  to  Harford,  which  he  follows  as  far  as  the  bridge  over  the  Yealm,  having 
on  the  right  the  beautiful  domain  of  Blachford,  now  the  property  of  the  Misses  Deare. 
An  ancestor  of  the  late  Lord  Blachford,  John  Rogers,  was  the  first  of  the  martyrs  burnt 
at  Smithfield  during  the  reign  of  Mary.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  on  leaving 
the  University  went  to  Antwerp  as  chaplain  to  the  Merchants  Adventurers.  Here  he  met 
Coverdale  and  Tindal,  and  his  intercourse  with  them  led  to  his  renouncing  Popery.  After 
residing  abroad  for  some  time  he  returned  to  England,  and  for  preaching  a  sermon  at 
Paul's  Cross  against  the  errors  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  cited  before  the 
Council.  He  de- 
fended himself 
with  such  ability 
that  he  was  dis- 
missed, but  was 
again  summoned 
before  them  after 
the  Queen's  pro- 
clamation of  the 
18th  August, 
1553.  He  was 
confined  as  a 
prisoner  in  his 
o  w  n  house, 
whence  he  was 
removed  to  New- 
gate, and  was 
burnt  at  Smith- 
field  on  the  4th 
February,  1 555. 
He  was  not  al- 
lowed to  say 
farewell  to  his 
wife,  but  wrote 
her  an  affection- 
ate letter  on  the 
eve  of  his  exe- 
cution. He  left  eleven  children.  Several  members  of  the  family  were  Recorders  of 
Plymouth  during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  Sir  F.  L.  Rogers,  who  died  in  1797,  repre- 
sented that  borough  in  Parliament.  In  1773  a  school  for  the  education  and  maintenance 
of  poor  girls  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  was  founded  at  Plymouth,  pursuant  to  the  will  of 
Lady  Rogers,  who  left  £10,000  for  the  purpose.  The  school  was  removed  to  Ivybridge 
some  years  since.  The  fine  Latin  cross  in  memory  of  the  late  Lord  Blachford,  and  of 
Georgiana  his  wife,  standing  in  the  village  of  Cornwood,  was  erected  in  1901. 

Crossing  the  bridge  over  the  Yealm,  quite  near  to  which  is  the  vicarage,  the  visitor 
will  turn  left  and,  following  the  path  by  the  river,  shortly  reach  Wisdome  Mill.  Here  he 
leaves  the  stream  for  a  brief  space,  and  passing  up  the  hill  soon  enters  the  wood,  where 
the  beauties  of  the  vale  begin  to  reveal  themselves.  On  either  side  of  the  path  is  low 
undergrowth,  springing  from  a  carpet  of  moss,  dotted  with  clumps  of  ferns  and  other 
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In  Dcndlcs  Wood. 
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*  Ancient  Stone  CVo.s\ses  of  Dnrttituor  *nnl  its  liunterliiittl.     Chap.  IV. 
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plants,  splashed  with  gold  when  the  sunlight  streams  through  the  openings  in  the  arch  of 
leaves  overhead.  Down  below,  struggling  to  force  its  way  past  moss-covered  boulders,  is 
the  river,  whose  rippling  surface  flecked  with  foam,  the  trees  only  partially  hide.  Another 
stream  comes  down  to  join  it.  It  is  the  Broadall  Lake,  which  like  the  Yealm  has  its 
source  where  no  trees  stretch  their  boughs  affectionately  over  it  as  here  ;  where  the  winds 
of  the  waste  whisper  by  its  cradle;  where  nothing  is  interposed  between  its  baby  bosom 
and  the  sky. 

With  this  meeting-place  of  the  little  rivers  a  story  of  witchery  is  connected.  In  a 
hovel  on  the  open  Moor,  not  far  from  the  edge  of  Dendles  Wood,  an  old  woman  once 
dwelt  with  her  only  son.  She  was  said  to  possess  much  skill  in  magic,  and  was  greatly 
feared  by  all  in  the  neighbourhood.  To  incur  her  displeasure  was  regarded  as  very 
unfortunate,  and  she  was  consequently  shunned  by  farmer  and  peasant  alike.  How  they 
lived  was  a  mystery,  for  the  son  was  never1  known  to  do  any  work,  not  even  so  much  as 
till  their  garden,  and  yet  they  always  appeared  as  though  they  had  abundance  of  food. 
But  the  secret  was  at  length  discovered.  A  farmer  who  lived  near  by  met  with  a  succes- 
sion of  losses.  First  a  valuable  horse  died,  then  a  cow,  then  a  number  of  sheep,  and 
lastly  the  man  fell  sick.  Then  it  was  remembered  that  some  time  previously  the  farmer 
had  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  robbery  committed  at  his  place,  when  a  number  of  hens 
were  stolen,  was  the  work  of  old  Hannah's  son,  and  everybody  agreed  that  his  misfortunes 
were  to  be  attributed  to  her.  She  had  "  ill-wished  "  him,  they  said,  and  nothing  could  do 
him  any  good  unless  the  spell  could  be  broken.  But  how  to  do  this  nobody  could  tell. 
After  much  talk,  however,  the  neighbours  agreed  to  go  in  a  body  to  Dendles  Wood,  where 

they  could  keep  well  out 
of  sight,  and  there  await 
events.  This  did  not  pro- 
mise very  much,  but,  they 
argued,  it  would  at  all 
events  be  moving  in  the 
matter,  and  it  would  be 
some  sort  of  satisfaction  to 
feel  that  they  had  done 
that,  even  if  nothing  came 
of  it.  Accordingly  they 
mustered  one  day,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  wood.  Taking 
up  a  position  on  its  edge 
they  watched  old  Hannah's 
cottage,  but  could  see  no 
sign  of  her  or  her  son. 
Nobody  cared  to  venture 
out  into  the  open,  so  they 
could  do  nothing  but  wait. 
After  a  time  their  patience 
was  rewarded  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  old  woman's 
son,  who  came  from  the 
cottage  accompanied  by  a 
lurcher.  The  dog  speedily 
set  to  work  turning  out 

rabbits,  and  each  one  it  caught  it  threw  back  over  its  shoulder  to  the  youth,  who  picked 
them  up  and  put  them  into  a  bag  which  he  carried.  The  secret  of  the  old  woman's  food 
supply  was  explained.  Nobody  had  thought  about  rabbits,  for  the  dog  had  never  before 
been  seen.  The  farmers  were  incensed  to  see  the  youth  helping  himself  to  what  they 


The  Yealm. 
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considered  ought  to  be  theirs,  and  forgetting  all  about  old  Hannah,  rushed  out  to  put  a 
stop  to  his  work.  Immediately  the  dog  set  off  down  the  hill  at  a  furious  pace,  followed 
by  the  youth.  Some  of  the  farmers  were  mounted,  and  were  soon  at  their  heels,  while 
the  others  made  the  best  of  their  way  on  foot.  The  dog  darted  into  the  wood,  but  the 
pursuers  kept  up  the  chase,  and  when  the  animal  reached  the  place  where  the  Broadall 
Lake  joins  the  Yealm  they  had  nearly  come  up  with  it.  The  dog  was  about  to  cross  the 

tributary  stream,  when  some  men  appear- 
ing on  the  opposite  bank,  it  turned  and 
pointed  up  the  Yealm.  At  this  moment 
the  old  woman's  son  was  heard  shouting, 
"  Rin,  mawther,  rin  !  "  and  the  lurcher  at 
once  leapt  on  to  a  rock  in  the  river  in 
an  attempt  to  reach  the  other  side.  But 
the  rock  was  smooth  and  slippery,  and  it 
lost  its  foothold,  and  in  another  instant 
old  Hannah  was  seen  struggling  in  the 
stream.  The  witch's  power  was  not 
proof  against  running  water,  and  this  had 
broken  the  spell  by  which  she  had 
assumed  the  form  of  a  dog.  From  that 
time  the  farmer's  health  improved,  but 
the  witch  gradually  pined  away,  till  at 
length  it  was  reported  that  she  was 
dead.  The  son  having  disappeared,  the 
neighbours  went  one  day  to  the  old 
woman's  cottage  to  satisfy  themselves 
of  the  truth.  And  there  they  found  her 
corpse,  "a  bunch  o'  bezom  (broom)  in 
wan  hand,  an'  the  skin  ov  a  black  cat  in 
th'  other." 

Above  the  confluence  the  bare  hill 
of  Hawns  rises  from  the  thick  foliage 
that  clothes  the  steep,  and  speaks  of  the 
proximity  of  the  Moor.  But  little  of  its 
wildness  is  seen,  nor  does  the  rambler 
give  much  thought  to  it,  for  his  imme- 
diate surroundings,  in  which  wood  and 
water  are  happily  blended,  have  so  much 
that  is  charming,  that  his  attention  is 
drawn  entirely  to  them.  From  the  main 
path  narrower  ones  run  down  to  the 

river,  whence  comes  dreamy  music  to  mingle  with  the  sighs  of  the  Moorland  breeze  that 
float  through  the  dim  wood.  Footbridges  cross  it,  and  lead  to  a  path  on  the  further  bank, 
where  the  trees  run  up  to  Dendles  Waste,  adjoining  the  piece  of  common  to  which  its 
name  is  linked. 

By-and-bye  the  melody  of  the  river  gives  place  to  a  louder  sound,  and  when  the 
descending  path  brings  the  rambler  to  its  bank  he  sees  in  front  of  him  a  gleaming 
cascade.  Here,  pouring  over  the  rocks,  the  Yealm  comes  down  from  the  Moor,  pressing 
impetuously  forward  as  though  eager  to  look  upon  the  beauties  of  the  valley.  It  goes  on 
its  way  rejoicing,  cheering  by  its  presence  the  tree-clad  steeps  and  the  pleasant  meads, 
even  as  it  cheered  the  wilderness  from  which  it  sprung. 

Although  the  Yealm  has  only  a  short  course  on  the  Moor,  there  are  several  objects 
on  its  banks  there  worthy  of  notice,  and  the  rambler  who,  after  having  explored  the  valley, 
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tares  to  trace  it  upwards,  will  meet  with  much  that  is  interesting.  Not  far  from  its 
source  is  a  romantic  glen,  into  which  the  stream  falls  from  a  considerable  height  over  a 
number  of  ledges  of  rock.  It  is  one  of  those  spots  met  with  on  the  Moor  that  at  once 
surprise  and  delight  the  stranger.  When  hare  heath  and  broken  hill  are  alone  seen  neigh- 
bouring the  stream  he  may  he  following,  he  comes  suddenly  upon  some  waterfall,  or 
beautiful  pool,  or  hollow  scooped  out  in  the  high  bank  and  starred  with  tufts  of  purple. 
It  is  like  finding  a  diamond  on  a  beach  of  rare-coloured  pebbles  ;  all  are  good  to  look  upon, 
but  pale  beside  the  one  precious  gem. 

The  old  tinners  who  laboured  by  the  upper  waters  of  the  Yealm  were  probably  little 
influenced  by  the  charms  of  this  secluded  glen  when  they  erected  their  blowing-houses 
here  ;  it  was  doubtless  the  shelter  it  afforded  that  attracted  them.  The  remains  of  one  of 
their  buildings  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  stream  just  below  the  falls,  and  another  on 
the  right  bank  some  distance  above  them.  In  both  these  little  houses  are  stones  with 
moulds,  into  which  the  smelted  tin  was  poured.  All  the  way  down  the  valley  the 
evidences  of  the  former  industry  of  the  tinners  are  abundant. 

But  close  to  this  glen  are  the  remains  of  other  houses  of  far  greater  age  than  those 
erected  for  the  smelting  of  tin.  On  the  slope  above  the  eastern  bank  of  the  stream  are 
numerous  hut  circles,  many  standing  within  an  enclosure,  the  wall  of  which,  like  that  of 
the  other  pounds  on  the  Moor,  is  in  ruins.  It  is  only  about  three  feet  in  height,  but  is 
spread  over  a  width  of  about  thirteen  feet;  the  stones  composing  it  are  small.  The  hut 
circles,  both  within  and  without  the  enclosure,  are  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation.  The  walls 
of  many  of  them  are  of  a  different  character  from  those  usually  seen  in  the  hut  circles  of  the 
Moor,  being  formed  of  stone  and  turf,  whereas  walls  of  stone  only  are  generally  found. 
They  are  also  of  greater  width  than  any  others  on  Dartmoor,  one  example  having  a  wall 
ten  feet  thick.  Further  down,  and  quite  near  to  the  woods,  is  another  group  of  these 
roofless  huts,  and  clusters  of  them  also  exist  on  Broadall  Lake  and  in  other  places  in  the 
vicinity. 

Quite  near  to  the  large  enclosure  is  a  kistvaen  in  a  ruinous  condition,  within  a  small 
circle  of  stones,  deeply  sunk  in  the  turf.  Though  we  can  know  nothing  of  the  occupant 
of  this  despoiled  grave,  or  of  those  who  laid  him  here  to  rest,  we  can  at  least  feel  as  we 
stand  by  the  rude  coffin  of  stone  and  look  upon  the  scene  around  us,  that,  having  some- 
thing that  they  also  possessed,  something  that  has  existed  from  their  time  to  our  own, 
there  is  a  link  connecting  us.  The  beauty  of  the  valley  was  theirs;  to-day  it  is  ours. 
They  saw  the  mist  roll  upward  at  the  dawn,  and  the  hills  throw  off  their  darkness  ;  they 
saw  the  wide-stretching  heath  at  noonday,  and  the  heated  kine  gathering  at  the  waters; 
they  saw  the  lofty  crest  of  Pen  Moor,  clothed  in  a  mantle  of  deepening  purple,  as  it  stood 
up  against  the  crimson  glow  that  suffused  the  sky  when  the  summer  sun  was  sinking.  And 
we  see  these  things  now.  They  heard  the  river  make  music  in  lonely  places.  Listen  ! 
Standing  beside  the  grave  we  may  hear  it,  too.  The  young  Yealm  sings  to  us  as  it  sang  to 
them,  and  as  it  shall  sing  in  the  years  to  come  when  we,  like  the  son  of  the  desert  who  lies 
sleeping  here,  are  forgotten. 
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Streams 

Bright-bursting  headlong  from  the  dusky  cliffs! 
Whilst  opening  on  the  skies,  the  mighty  roar 
Of  rough  cascades  deafens  the  listening  cur. 
And  swells  the  grandeur  of  the  rugged  scene  ! 
Immensely  rising  from  the  cataract-foam 
How  frowns  von  craggv  mass  !  where  shrieking  birds 
Plant  their  bleak  aeries  in  its  shrubby  clefts; 
High  sails  the  hawk,  and  harsh  the  heron  screams. 

— XATHANIKI.   HOWARD. 


AR  away  among  the  hills  of  southern  Dartmoor,  and  on  the  edge  of  a  boggy  plateau, 
a  tiny  stream  trickles  between  black  walls  of  peat.  Slowly  it  sets  out  upon  its 
journey  to  the  unknown  depths 
beyond  the  distant  pasture-lands  that 
the  rift  in  the  heathy  ridges  discloses. 
Anon  it  comes  out  into  the  light,  and 
the  peat  is  exchanged  for  banks  covered 
with  verdure,  where  the  moss  and  the 
tall  foxglove  crowd  to  look  upon  the 
new-born  thing,  soon  to  become  part  of 
the  life  of  the  old  Moor.  It  awakens  to 
ecstacy  and  quickens  its  flow  ;  it  cheers 
the  valley  with  its  music,  and  the  ancient 
hills  that  look  down  upon  it;  it  runs  by 
scattered  heaps  of  stone  which  grey 
lichens  have  covered,  and  where  long 
years  ago  it  saw  the  tin-streamer  at 
work;  it  passes  the  shallow  where  the 
old-time  traveller  was  wont  to  ford  it  on 
his  journey  through  that  silent  land  ;  it 
flows  where  opening  combes  send  down 
their  silvery  tributes,  and  upon  whose 
sides,  in  days  of  which  men  can  only 
dream,  it  witnessed  the  uprearing  of 

I'huto  livi  'Krne-t  Cror't 

monuments  to  mark  the  spot  where  the  The  Mew  near  Shaugh  Bridge. 

Children    ()f    the    desert    Slept;     it    winds  ••  The  stream,  n,™  -hidden  In  trees,  flows  ,,mv.,r.l  to  meet  the 

between  the  hills  where  in  a  later  time  pi>m."   isec  i>,m<  '••'"•/ 

the  vvarrener  threw  up  harbours  for  the 

coney;    it    reflects  the  moonstone  bridge,  and  speeds  to  the  grateful  shade  of  the  trees 
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that  find  scant  nourishment  in  a  stony  vale,  below  which  the  groves  of  the  lowlands  wait 
to  welcome  it.  Men  have  given  to  this  stream  the  name  of  Plym,  and  in  turn  it  has 
bestowed  it  upon  the  town  seated  where  it  loses  itself  in  the  surges  that  rush  to  meet  it 
from  the  western  sea. 

In  a  hollow  near  the  flourishing  little  settlement  founded  in  the  midst  of  the  waste 
a  hundred  years  ago  another  stream  rises.  This  is  the  Mew,  and,  like  the  Plym,  it  also 
has  been  a  witness  to  much  that  man  has  done  upon  the  Moor.  It  has  scooped  out  for 
itself  a  channel  through  the  valley  where  early  settlers  battled  with  the  wilds,  and  formed 

then'  crofts  and 
built  their  home- 
stalls  on  the  rugged 
slopes.  Other 
streamlets  come  to 
join  it,  and  it  falls 
into  the  great  basin 
which  art  has  made 
above  the  gorge  at 
Burrator,  near  the 
village  at  the  foot 
of  the  giant  tor. 
By  peaceful  Meavy, 
where  the  aged  oak 
spreads  its  en- 
feebled boughs  over 
the  green  by  the 
lich  gate,  it  goes 
merrily  on  its  way. 
Fields  and  wood- 
land happily  ming- 
ling clothe  the 
sides  of  the  vale ; 
then,  further  down, 
t  h  e  s  e  a  p  p  r  o  a  c  h 
more  closely,  and 
the  stream,  now 

hidden  by  trees,  flows  onward  to  meet  the  Plym.  Then,  in  close  companionship,  they 
roll  to  the  sea,  where  their  secrets  were  carried  ages  ago. 

The  hill  peninsulated  by  these  two  Dartmoor  rivers  forms  the  southern  extremity  of 
a  common,  the  main  portion  of  which  is  known  as  Wigford  Down.  Its  steep  sides  are 
covered  in  great  part  with  oak  coppice,  the  dwarf  trees  growing  amid  the  masses  of  granite 
with  which  the  ground  is  encumbered.  Where  the  Plym  swirls  down  from  the  stony 
valley  below  Cadaford  Bridge,  and  not  far  above  the  confluence,  a  huge  rock  rises  from 
the  stream.  Its  foot  is  planted  amid  the  boulders  with  which  the  river  bed  is  strewn,  and 
bushes  cover  the  slopes  on  either  side  of  it.  Tufts  of  heather  grow  in  its  crevices,  and  ivy 
clings  to  its  base;  but  the  covering  is  scant,  and  its  face  is  scarred  by  the  storms  that 
have  swept  over  it.  This  grey  mass,  so  often  washed  by  the  river  when  in  flood,  is  well 
named  the  Water  Stone,  for  such  is  the  meaning  of  the  appellation  it  bears.  : 

With  the  Dewer  Stone  is  associated  much  that  is  mysterious.  The  swarthy  hunts- 
man that  Forest  tradition  tells  us  haunts  the  Moor  used  here  to  be  heard  urging  forward 
his  wish  hounds  when  the  midnight  storm  was  raging.  From  the  rock-strewn  valley  came 
the  sounds  of  pattering  hoofs,  and  the  roar  of  the  river  failed  to  drown  the  music  of  the 


Cadaford  Bridge. 
"The  comparatively  modern  representative  of  an  ancient  structure." — fSc<.>  I 
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pack.  In  earlier  days  it  was  said  he  was  wont  to  be  seen,  on  his  coal-black  steed,  bearing 
a  long,  slender  pole,  and  shouting  to  his  spectral  hounds.  As  they  dashed  over  the  Moor 
fire  shot  from  their  eyes,  and  its  light  showed  their  great  red  tongues  thrust  from  between 
their  gleaming  fangs.  But  that  \vas  long  ago,  and  the  peasant  at  length  confessed  that  the 
wish  huntsman  no  longer  showed  himself,  but  rode  through  the  storm  invisible.  Now  he 
would  not  like  to  say  that  the  unearthly  sounds  he  hears  are  other  than  those  of  the 
tempest. 

And  it  was  not  only  of  the  dark  huntsman  that  they  used  to  speak,  but  of  one  who 
was  deemed  far  more  terrible.  Once  when  the  snow  lay  deep  upon  the  ground  some 
peasants  crossed  the  Plym,  bent  on  tracking  rabbits  on  the  Dewer  Stone  Hill.  They 
looked  eagerly  for  traces,  but  in  place  of  the  tiny  marks  they  had  hoped  to  see  were 
astounded  at  beholding  the  print  of  a  naked  foot,  and  beside  it  that  of  a  cloven  hoof. 
Though  these  were  at  first  looked  upon  with  fear  and  trembling,  the  peasants  mustered 
sufficient  courage  to  trace  them  through  the  snow.  Up  the  steep  path  they  were  led, 
until  at  the  summit  of  the  hill  the  footprints  ceased.  That  the  Evil  One  had  here  led  a 
human  victim  to  destruction  they  did  not  doubt,  and  stayed  not  to  ask  themselves  why  he 
should  have  taken  the  trouble  to  ascend  to  the  summit  of  a  lofty  height,  when  his  path 
was  a  downward  one.  They  were  filled 
with  horror  at  what  they  imagined  had 
happened,  and  hastily  made  their  way 
from  the  spot. 

But  another  association  clings  to 
the  Dewer  Stone  which  rests  not  on 
tradition,  but  on  the  firmer  rock  of 
fact.  The  romantic  vale  below  it  was 
a  favourite  haunt  of  that  wearied  school- 
master of  Devonport,  who  yearned  in 
vain  to  exchange  his  surroundings  for 
the  meadow  and  the  woods — the  poet 
Carrington.  Compelled  by  an  unkind 
fate  to  labour  in  the  schoolroom,  he 
could  but  rarely  visit  the  scenes  he 
loved.  But  when  occasion  offered  he 
left  the  town  behind  him,  and  sought 
the  place  of  the  singing  birds.  The 
woods  of  Saltram  claimed  him  then,  or 
Mount  Edgcumbe's  stately  groves,  the 
winding  Tamar,  or  the  hills  of  Dart- 
moor. He  tells  us  how  that  he  often 
lingered  near  Shaugh  Bridge,  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  from  which  rises  the 
Water  Stone,  until  noon  "  unnoticed 
faded  into  eve,"  and  how  that  to  the 
Plym  he  owed  "the  few  bright  sun- 
breaks"  that  had  cheered  his  life. 

It  was  proposed  to  erect  a  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  Carrington  on 
the  summit  of  the  Dewer  Stone,  and  a 
design  was  furnished  by  Mr.  George 
Wightwick,  the  noted  architect,  but 
the  scheme  was  never  carried  out. 
There  is,  however,  a  memorial  to  the  poet  on  this  hill,  though  it  is  one  in  which  there  is 
no  display  of  the  sculptor's  art.  It  is  a  rock  near  the  great  cliff,  on  which  is  the  following 
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inscription: — "Carrington — Ohiit  Septetnbris,  MDCCCXXX."  But  had  the  most  elaborate 
monument  been  erected  it  could  not  have  perpetuated  the  memory  of  this  Westcountry 
bard  so  well  as  that  which  he  himself  set  up.  The  thoughts  he  has  transmitted  to  us  with 
the  pen  will  long  outlast  any  work  of  the  chisel. 

At  some  distant  time  men,  perceiving  perhaps  a  strategic  value  in  the  Dewer  Stone 
Hill,  raised  walls  across  its  northern  part,  which,  at  a  period  when  the  sling  was  probably 
the  only  long-distance  weapon,  rendered  it  impregnable.  If  the  rambler  passes  beyond 
these  he  will  find  himself  on  Wigford  Down,  from  the  highest  point  of  which  an  extensive 
and  varied  view  is  presented.  Several  interesting  relics  exist  on  this  common.  More 
than  one  kistvaen  standing  within  its  circle  of  stones  may  be  seen,  and  on  the  slope  of  the 
hill,  near  Cadaford  Bridge,  the  upper  part  of  an  old  cross. 

Cadaford  Bridge  is  the  comparatively  modern  representative  of  an  ancient  structure. 
That  there  was  a  bridge  here  in  the  thirteenth  century  is  proved  by  a  charter  of  Isabella 
de  Fortibus  of  the  date  1291,  in  which  it  is  mentioned.  The  name  there  appears  as 
Cadaworth,  and  that  it  derived  this  from  a  dwelling  or  little  settlement  near  by,  now 
represented  by  Cadworthy  Farm,  there  is  no  doubt. 

But  the  attractions  of  the  haunt  of  the  poet  of  Dartmoor  are  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  great  rock  by  the  water,  or  to  the  hill  from  the  side  of  which  it  springs.  The  deep 
valley  extending  upward  to  Cadaford  Bridge  presents  a  scene  of  wildness  that  is  most 
impressive,  whether  beheld  from  the  heights  above  or  from  the  bank  of  the  stream.  But 
he  who  essays  to  follow  the  latter  must  not  expect  to  find  the  path  an  easy  one  ;  boulders 
cover  the  hillsides,  and  tangled  undergrowth  in  places  impedes  the  progress.  Nevertheless 
the  rambler  who  loves  the  rugged  in  Nature  will,  after  he  has  threaded  the  maxe  of  this 
stony  vale,  deem  himself  well  rewarded  for  his  trouble.  The  Plym  rushes  fretting  through 
the  defile,  and  seeks  in  a  thousand  ways  to  pass  the  obstacles  that  everywhere  confront 
it.  Here  it  dashes  between  dark  rocks;  there  it  rolls  over  a  heap  of  boulders  in  a  mass  of 
foam.  At  one  place — in  North  Wood — it  falls  from  a  high  ledge  into  a  deep  pool,  forming 
a  fine  cascade,  which  alone  is  worth  a  pilgrimage  to  see. 

Few  spots  around  our  Devonshire  uplands  are  more  beautiful  than  the  confluence  of 
the  Plym  and  the  Mew.  There  the  waters  peacefully  mingle  between  tree-shaded  banks, 
flowing  in  their  young  companionship  beneath  the  arches  of  Shaugh  Bridge,  which,  though 
not  possessing  interest  as  an  ancient  structure,  has  yet  been  rendered  by  the  seventy  odd 
years  of  its  existence  sufficiently  picturesque  to  harmoniously  accord  with  its  surroundings. 
The  scene  upon  a  summer  morning,  when  the  sunbeams  pierce  the  arch  of  leaves  and 
dance  upon  the  surface  of  the  stream,  when  the  only  sonnets  are  those  of  the  music  which 
it  makes  and  the  songs  of  happy  birds,  speaks  to  us  of  peace.  But  there  are  times  when 
all  this  is  changed  ;  when  the  rivers  do  not  meet  with  a  kiss,  but  mingle  their  floods 
with  an  angry  roar.  On  the  27th  of  January,  1823,  when  the  Moor  was  covered  with 
snow,  a  sudden  thaw  took  place,  and,  heavy  rain  falling,  the  river  rose  to  an  extraordinary 
height.  Sweeping  through  the  wild  vale,  the  Plym  rushed  with  tremendous  force  against 
the  bridge,  and  carried  away  the  causeway  that  led  from  it  to  the  mill  near  by.  The  bridge 
appears  to  have  been  greatly  damaged,  for  Carrington's  son,  writing  in  1828,  states  that  a 
few  years  previously  to  that  date  it  was  found  necessary  to  demolish  it. 

But  the  Plym  does  not  long  continue  in  a  wrathful  mood,  and  the  rambler  mostly  sees 
it  when  its  bosom  mirrors  a  sunny  sky  and  the  beauties  on  its  banks. 
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GRANITE-STREWN    HILLS BRACKEN    AND    FURZK    BRAKKS NOSWORTHY   BRIIXIE- 


A    BORDER    VIEW TORS    AND    ROCK  MASSES EVIDENCES   OF  THE    TINNERS' 

FORMER    PRESENCE EYLESBARROW SUBTERRANEAN    CHAMBERS A     PIXY 

STORY EARLY    MENTION    OF   THE    COMUK. 

But  wildest  the  mixture  of  shrub,  bush  and  bramble, 
And  sweetest  the  scent  which  the  wild  flowers  breathe, 

Where  the  birchen-banks  mark  the  stream's  devious  ramble, 
And  the  ear  drinks  its  musical  murmurs  beneath. 

— REV.  JOHN   MAKKIOTT. 

NOWHERE  perhaps  are  the  characteristic  features  of  Dartmoor  border  scenery 
more  pleasingly  presented  than  in  the  valleys  running  up  into  the  commons 
above  the  Burrator  Lake.  Here  are  rude  enclosures  climbing  part  way  up  the 
sides  of  hills  strewn  with  granite  masses  and  crested  with  tors;  farmhouses  nestling  in 
sheltered  spots,  and  receiving  additional  protection  from  a  few  aged  trees ;  narrow 
roadways  winding  through  a  wilderness  of  bracken ;  fur/e  brakes  dotted  with  sturdy 
hawthorns;  and  clear  streams  hastening  from  the  commons  to  look  upon  new  scenes.  It 
is  a  blending  of  cultivation  with  the  \vildness  of  the  Moor,  in  which  the  latter  pre- 
dominates. Not  far  above  the  head  of  the  lake  is  Nosworthy  Bridge,  placed  near  the 
junction  of  three  valleys,  one  being  that  through  which  the  Mew  comes  down  from  its 
source  at  Devil's  Bridge,  another  being  watered  by  the  Newleycombe  Lake,  and  the  third 
by  the  Narrator  Brook.  The  latter  stream  was  formerly  called  the  Dean  (or  Dene) 
Brook,  as  is  proved  by  the  charter  of  Isabella  de  Fortibus,  of  the  year  1291,  referred  to 
in  the  previous  chapter,  in  which  it  is  mentioned  as  bounding  one  of  her  manors.  This 
ancient  name  is  still  preserved  in  that  of  the  valley  through  which  it  runs,  the  same 
being  known  as  Dean  Combe. 

To  this  retired  spot,  hidden  behind  the  great  mass  of  Sheeps  Tor,  let  us  now  make 
our  way,  first  directing  our  steps  to  Nosworthy  Bridge.  This  may  be  readily  reached 
from  Dousland,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  two-and-a-half  miles,  by  the  road  passing 
Lowery,  and  skirting  the  northern  shore  of  the  Burrator  Lake.  It  is  formed  on  the  line 
of  an  ancient  track,  and  crosses  the  Mew  at  Lether  Tor  Bridge,  a  clapper  that  perhaps 
replaces  a  much  older  one,  but  our  way  will  not  lead  us  thither.  Beyond  Lowery  a  cottage 
is  passed  on  the  left,  and  a  little  further  on,  at  Cross  Gate,  a  road  turns  off  to  the  right. 
This  we  follow,  noticing  Venny  Lake  Farmhouse  as  we  descend  the  hill,  and  shall 
presently  arrive  at  the  bridge. 

Nosworthy  Bridge  is  a  small  structure  of  a  single  arch,  spanning  the  Mew  a  few  yards 
above  the  point  where  it  receives  the  Newleycombe  Lake.  Here  the  stream,  partly 
screened  by  foliage,  comes  down  by  the  side  of  the  common,  above  which  Lether 
Tor  lifts  its  lofty  crest.  Close  to  it  a  road,  now  entirely  grass-grown,  diverges 
from  the  one  we  are  about  to  follow,  and  formerly  led  to  Nosworthy  Farmhouse, 
the  ruins  of  which  may  be  seen  near  by.  This  farm  is  one  of  four  that  are  now 
included  in  the  holding  of  Kingsett,  the  others  being  Newleycombe,  Crazy  Well,  and 
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Roundy.  The  dwelling-houses  belonging  to  them  are,  like  \os\vorthy,  gone  to  decay,  hut 
parts  of  the  walls  yet  remain  to  show  where  the  early  settlers  in  this  valley  had  their 
homes.  Ere  we  have  proceeded  many  steps  on  our  way  we  cross  the  Newleycombe  Lake, 
but  by  a  bridge  altogether  different  in  construction  from  that  thrown  over  the  Mew.  This 
is  in  the  style  of  the  old  clappers,  and  is  formed  of  slabs  of  granite  laid  across  the  stream. 
Just  beyond  it  our  road  passes  between  the  enclosures  belonging  to  Middleworth  Farm, 

which  here  cover  one  side  of  the  combe, 
on  the  other  being  a  great  rounded  hill, 
shielded  by  the  loftier  Sheeps  Tor  from  the 
south-westerly  winds,  and  covered  to  its 
summit  with  dark  fir  trees. 

As  we  near  the  farm  we  notice  very 
close  to  us  on  the  left  a  pile  of  rocks,  the 
blocks  composing  which  are  of  large  sixe. 
This  though  sometimes  regarded  as  an 
outer  pile  of  Down  Tor,  being  placed  on 
the  flank  of  the  hill  on  which  the  latter 
rises,  is  yet  rightly  given  in  the  locality  a 
distinctive  name.  It  is  there  known  as 
Snappers  Tor,  and  while  not  of  great 
height  is  certainly  striking  in  appearance. 
Down  Tor  itself  is  about  five  hundred  feet 
above  the  Burrator  Lake,  and  forms  a 
prominent  object  in  this  part  of  the  Moor. 
Passing  .Middleworth  we  reach  a  fine 
grove  of  beech  trees,  beyond  which  we 
find  ourselves  upon  the  open  common.  At 
a  point  where  th'e  road  commences  to 
descend  we  shall  pause  to  look  back  upon 
the  scene  through  which  we  have  passed, 
for  although  its  chief  features  are  in  view 
all  the  way  up  the  combe,  we  shall  hardly 
see  them  to  better  advantage  than  from 
here.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  the 
fir  trees  grow,  and  above  which  rises  the 
bold  brow  of  Sheeps  Tor,  the  upper  part 
of  the  Burrator  Lake  is  seen.  Beyond 
it  there  is  a  glimpse  of  Yennadon,  with 
the  plantation  on  its  verge.  To  the  right 

of  this  are  fields,  and  then  the  great  sweep  of  Peak  Hill,  with  the  farms  of  Lowery  and 
Venny  Lake  on  its  lower  slopes,  and  above  the  first-named  homestead  the  tor  of  the  same 
name.  But  the  conspicuous  feature  in  the  view  is  the  grand  peak  of  Lether  Tor,  rising 
from  a  boulder-strewn  height,  and  clearly  defined  against  the  sky.  Its  name  signifies  the 
steep  tor,  the  present  form  as  heard  on  the  Moor  having  the  true  sound  of  its  Celtic 
appellation,  though  not  being  orthographically  correct.*  The  tor  is  seen  above  the 
beeches  at  Middleworth,  which  stand  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture,  and  from  this 
point  appear  as  two  distinct  groves.  Snappers  Tor,  surrounded  by  scattered  granite, 
which  covers  the  hillside  to  the  right,  is  again  in  view.  The  bit  of  the  lake  seen  under 
the  fir  trees,  the  sharpness  of  Lether  Tor,  and  the  general  wildness  of  the  scene  combine 
to  give  it  almost  a  Highland  character. 

*  Thf  mime  is  pronounced  like  the  Kn^lish  word  leather.  The  Celtic  fill,  or  heavy  til.  appears  in  the  name  (that  is,  if  we 
may  he  sure  the  tor  is  referred  to)  in  a  hailiff's  account  of  the  year  147S.  It  is  there  (jiven  as  Leddertcir,  and  the  return  of  Id.  is 
made  from  John  .Northway  for  one  acre  of  land  there.  In  the  Cymric-Celtic  llethr  signifies  a  .S-/O/H-,  a  i/c'c/iV/r.v. 
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Near  Nosworthv  Bridge. 

"The  stream,  partly  screened  hy  foliage,  comes  down  by 
the  side  of  the  common,  above  which  Lether  Tor  lifts 
its  lofty  crest.'' — IKcc  A/,V1'  /''-' 
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As  we  pass  up  the  combe  \ve  shall  notice  that  its  sides  exhibit  a  contrast  to  each 
other.  On  the  southern,  besides  the  fir-covered  hill  at  the  lower  end,  there  is  another 
clothed  in  a  similar  manner  further  up,  and  the  common  between  these,  and  above  the 
latter,  is  free  from  rocky  protuberances.  But  the  northern  side,  on  which  Down  Tor 
rises,  is  rugged,  and  altogether  more  striking,  being  covered  with  granite  from  near  the 
lower  end  of  the  combe  to  its  head,  where  another  tor,  well  named  from  its  position 
Combeshead  Tor,  is  seen.  On  the  slope  of  this  hill  a  huge  block  rises  prominently  from 
the  surrounding  granite  masses.  This  is  the  Cuckoo  Rock,  which  we  shall  see  to  better 
advantage  when  we  reach  that  part  of  the  valley  opposite  to  it. 

On  nearing  the  entrance  to  Dean  Combe  Farm*  the  road  turns  down  towards  the 
little  stream  which  we  shall  reach  at  a  fording-place,  the  approach  to  it  being  roughly 
paved.  Below  it  a  single  stone  clapper  spans  the  brook,  which,  however,  is  usually 
crossed  by  means  of  stepping-stones.  Passing  over  these  our  ascending  path  brings  us  to  a 
small  grove  of  oak  trees,  where  we  have  another  exceedingly  fine  view.  The  objects  beheld 
from  our  standpoint  lower  down  still  form  the  principal  features,  but  in  addition  we  now 
see  the  combe  throughout,  and  shall  find  it  to  be  covered  near  the  stream  with  a  thick 
growth  of  fur/.e,  withies,  and  thorns,  with  ancient  oaks,  sycamores,  and  beeches  rising 
here  and  there  above  them,  while  ferns  and  wild  flowers  everywhere  abound. 

Proceeding  on  our  way,  the  music  of  the  little  stream  being  no  less  pleasing  to  the 
ear  than  the  fair  scene  we  look  upon  is  gratifying  to  the  eye,  we  presently  come  in  sight 
of  Combeshead  Farm,  at  the  foot  of  the  tor  of  that  name.  Near  it  we  shall  observe 
evidences  of  the  former  presence 

of  the  tin-seeker,  in   the   form    of        , . 

immense  deep   cuttings,   the   sides 

of    which    the   grass   and    heather 

have  long  since  covered.     To  the 

right  of  the  farm,  and  blocking,  as 

it  were,  the  head  of  the  combe,  is 

a    hill    on    which    grey    granite    is 

scattered,  and  above  this  rises  the 

open  common.     On  the  sky  line  is 

an    object    that    might   at   first   be 

taken   for    a    tor.      But   what    look 

like  rocks  are   really  ruined  walls, 

for    on    this   windy    height,   which 

from  a  cairn  on   its  summit  bears 

the     name     of     Eylesbarrow,  I     a 

house  once  stood.     While  it  might 

cause    surprise    to    learn    that    a 

dwelling    should    ever    have    been 

built   on    a    spot    so   elevated    and 

remote,  it   \\ill,   perhaps,  occasion 

more  when  it  is  known  that  there 

was  a  time  when  near  that  lonely 

habitation  an  amusement  such  as  we  should   be   more  likely  to  connect  with  the  Burrator 

Lake  was  indulged  in.      In  a  pond  formed  close  to  it  Mr.  Deacon,  the  owner,  used  to  keep 

a  boat,  and  was  able  to  treat  his  friends  to  a  water  trip  on  the  top  of  a  Dartmoor  hill. 

Presently  a  path  diverges  to  the  right,  but  we  follow  the  branch  nearer  the  stream, 
and  shall  soon  find  ourselves  abreast  of  the  Cuckoo  Rock,  at  the  point  where  it  is  best 
seen.  Passing  another  rock  close  to  the  brook,  the  top  of  which  is  covered  with  a 

*  Called  In  the  neighbourhood  Dennicombe. 
f  Pronounced  Yelshoro. 


Down  Tor. 

'•  About  five  hundred  feet  :ibove  the  Burr:it<> 


[C  K. 


Lake."—  '.S\v  /-*•/.{,'<?  I.id.l 
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luxuriant  growth  of  ivy,  we  pause  a  moment  to  look  hack  upon  Lether  Tor,  which  is  here 
beheld  to  great  advantage.  Besides  Sharp  Tor,  now  seen  rising  behind  it,  few  fresh 
objects  are  in  sight,  but  the  view  from  this  point  will  nevertheless  disclose  features  not 
hitherto  observed. 

Resuming  our  walk  we  cross  another  little  ford,  and  speedily  find  ourselves  among 
the  old  workings  of  the  tinners  close  to  Combeshead  Farm. 

These  are  very  extensive,  and  are  worth  examination  by  those  for  whom  such  remains 
possess  an  interest.  To  all  students  of  Dartmoor  history  such  must  appeal,  for  from  the 
very  earliest  times  the  tin-seeker  has  laboured  in  its 
valleys,  and  for  a  considerable  period  the  mining 
industry  was  so  important  that  all  who  were  engaged 
in  it  possessed  privileges  granted  by  the  King. 
Among  the  heaps  of  debris  are  several  curious  ex- 
cavations, one  or  two  of  which  certainly  appear  to 
be  the  work  of  those  who  laboured  here  in  the  search 
for  ore.  The  most  striking  consists  of  a  dome- 
shaped  chamber,  nearly  ten  feet  in  height,  and  about 
eight  or  nine  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  hollowed  out 
of  the  gravel,  and  is  approached  by  a  low,  narrow 
passage.  Others  besides  these  are  found  in  the 
locality,  where  they  are  usually  regarded  as  having 
been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  storing  potatoes  in, 
a  use  to  which  they  are  still  put,  and  this  may 
indeed  have  been  the  original  intention  of  some. 
It  is  also  hinted  that  they  were  at  one  time  found 
very  convenient  as  store-places  for  illicit  spirits.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  that  these  curious  excavations  once 
held  spirits  of  another  kind  the  following  story- 
seems  to  show. 

Late  one  evening,  when  the  moon  was  flooding 
the  Moor  with  her  silvery  light,  a  labourer  was 
making  his  way  down  the  side  of  Eylesbarrow, 
when  he  was  startled  at  hearing  the  sound  of  voices, 
although  no  one  was  in  sight.  Moving  cautiously- 
forward  he  reached  the  edge  of  a  gull)-,  and  peering 
into  it  beheld  a  scene  that  filled  him  with  astonish- 
ment. An  immense  number  of  pixies  were  there  hard  at  work,  some  with  pick  or  shovel, 
while  others  were  employed  in  carrying  away  gravel  in  little  wheelbarrows. 

Suddenly  one  of  them  shouldered  his  pick,  and  shouted,  "  Time  for  supper." 

"  Ees,  I  should  /ay  'twas,"  cried  the  countryman,  "  that's  if  you'm  7.0  hungered  as  I 
be.  But  what  be  diggin'  vur  ?  " 

"  Tin,"  answered  the  pixy  who  had  before  spoken. 

"Aw,  helpin'  ov  the  miners,  be  'e  ?      But  why  daun't  'e 
vill  my  puckets  thain." 

"After  supper,"  said  the  pixy.     "  No  supper,  no  gold." 

"  Then  I'll  hev  /cum  /upper  long  wi'  'e,  an'  pick  up  the  goold  afterwards." 

In  an  instant  he  felt  himself  impelled  down  the  hill,  the  little  people  crowding  round 
him  in  shoals.  Almost  before  he  was  aware  of  it  he  was  pushed  into  what  he  afterwards 
described  as  "a  gert  hall  like  wan  o'  they  up  nigh  Combeshaid  Tar."  Preparations  for 
supper  were  instantly  commenced,  though  the  countryman  looked  rather  doubtfully  at  the 
kind  of  viands  that  were  produced.  Honey  on  plates  no  larger  than  a  sixpence,  and  tiny 
berries,  were  not  much  to  his  taste,  but  he  consoled  himself  with  the  hope  that  a  pasty, 
or  a  piece  of  bacon,  would  surely  be  forthcoming  later  on.  And  there  would  certainly  be 
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"a  dish  o'  tay,"  for  he  could  see  the  kettle  already  steaming  on  the  fire,  notwithstanding 
that  the  pixies  were  constantly  crowding  round  it,  and  almost  hiding  it  from  view. 

"Bant  mun  h'ilin'  eet  ?  "  he  asked,  going  towards  the  fire.  "He's  a  mortal  long 
time,  1  zim." 

"  Take  care,  take  care,"  cried  a  pixy  ;   "  don't  knock  over  the  hrandis." 

But  unfortunately  that  is  just  what  the  peasant  did.  The  corner  of  this  triangular 
utensil  on  which  kettles  are  set  on  the  hearth,  standing  out  further  than  he  imagined,  he 
struck  it  with  his  toe,  and  the  kettle  turning  over,  the  fire  was  at  once  extinguished. 

"  No  supper,  no  gold,"  shouted  the  pixies  in  chorus. 

Instantly  the  peasant  felt  himself  being  borne  rapidly  through  the  air,  and  then  all 
was  blank.  When  he  came  to  his  senses  he  was  lying  on  the  Moor,  near  the  gully  in 
which  he  had  first  beheld  the  little  people. 

"  No  /.upper,  no  goold,"  he  said,  as  he  rose  to  his  feet.  "  There  bant  n'lther  vur  me, 
that's  a  /.artin  thing.  Drat  the  little  toads;  I'd  a  vurgived  mun  the  loss  ov  the  /.upper  if 
they'd  aunly  laived  me  hev  the  goold  vust." 

Both  Combeshead  Tor  and  Down  Tor  are  well  worth  a  visit,  and  the  rambler  may 
easily  return  by  way  of  these.  The  former  is  reached  by  following  up  the  little  stream 
where  it  bends  eastward  for  a  short  distance,  and  then  mounting  the  slope  to  the 
left.  On  leaving  the  pile  he  will  strike  across  the  common  to  Down  Tor,  which  is  in  sight, 
and  thence  descend  to  the  road  near  Middleworth.  By  adopting  this  plan  he  will  not 
only  obtain  several  good  views  of  the  Moor,  but  will  also  be  afforded  an  opportunity  of 
examining  the  fine  group  of  stone  remains  situated  between  the  two  tors,  and  a  little  to 
his  right  as  he  proceeds. 

Dean  Combe  is  referred  to  by  name  in  documents  connected  with  the  Forest, 
although  it  is  not  within  its  boundaries.  Among  the  Court  Rolls  of  the  Duchy  preserved 
at  the  Public  Record  Office  are  numerous  presentments,  one  of  which  of  the  twenty- 
second  of  Henry  VI.  is  to  the  effect  that  John  Simon  and  John  Holway  committed 
damage  to  the  extent  of  100s.  by  burning  the  pasture  of  the  King  in  the  Forest  of 
Dartmoor.  The  part  of  the  Forest  said  to  have  been  burnt  by  them  is  described  as 
lying  "  between  Foxtorre  Combe  and  Den  Combe,  and  between  Newelcombe  and  Elys- 
burgh."  Of  these  Fox  Tor  Combe  and  Eylesbarrow  only  are  within  the  Forest,  and 
much  of  the  swaling  therefore  appears  to  have  taken  place  on  the  adjoining  common  of 
Walkhampton.  This  presentment  would  consequently  prove  that  the  Duchy  possessed 
ancient  rights  over  the  purlieus  of  the  Forest  as  well  as  within  its  bounds. 

Another  early  mention  of  Dean  Combe  is  in  the  return  of  the  Forester  of  the  west 
quarter,  in  1506.  The  amounts  received  by  him  as  fines  of  the  vills,  or  what  we  now  term 
venville  rent,  are  set  down,  and  among  them  is  the  sum  of  18d.  from  the  vill  of  "  Den- 
combe  in  parochia  de  Walcanton."  Here  we  not  only  have  mention  of  the  name,  but  we 
also  learn  that  the  farms  in  this  retired  valley  formed  one  of  the  ancient  vills,  and 
consequently  possessed  extensive  rights  on  the  Forest. 
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AN     UNTA.MED     REC.ION      — THK    \\'AI.I,A    C\v.\i —    Pi:    TOR — — ROCK     BASINS    — VIXEN 
TOR A       WOODED      VAI.I.KY SAMPKORD      SPINKY-        \\'ARD       BKIDCK — 

WOODTOWN         — HuCKKN        ToR Lo\f,        Ash. 


Through  glen  and  gorge,  thou  lov'st  to  leap 

O'er  barriers  tempest-strewn  ; 
To  mingle  with  the  hoary  deep, 

(lushes  thy  torrent  down. 

— HKV.   FKANCIS   PHILI.OTT. 


FROM  no  point  on  the  line  followed  by  the  old  perambulators  of  the  Forest  bounds 
does  the  ancient  hunting  ground  present  a  wilder  aspect  than  from  the  ridge  on 
which  is  placed  the  cairn  known  as  Limsboro.  The  wanderer  from  the  valley  of 
the  Tavy  who,  after  passing  Wapsworthy  or  Bagga  Tor,  climbs  the  slope  of  Green  Hill  or 
Lynch  Down,  on  reaching  the  summit  suddenly  sees  before  him  a  veritable  desert,  which, 
if  beheld  on  a  dull  day,  is  almost  repellent  in  its  sternness.  It  is  of  the  Moor  moory  ; 
look  where  he  may,  save  for  the  rocks  of  Fur  Tor,  and  the  piles  above  the  valley  of  the 
Cowsic,  nothing  but  brown  hills  meet  the  eye.  No  part  of  the  wilderness  within  his  ken 
has  ever  been  tamed.  Nature  is  here  as  of  old  ;  it  is  her  home,  and  none  have  sought  to 
drive  her  from  it.  That  man  has  found  his  way  hither  the  evidences  of  turf-cutting 
operations  plainly  indicate,  but  his  work  has  gone  no  further.  Dreary  though  the  scene 
be,  it  yet  fascinates:  the  beholder  is  almost  impelled  to  seek  the  summit  of  the  next  ridge 
that  he  may  discover  what  lies  beyond  it.  The  solitude,  the  wildness,  is  in  a  measure 
forbidding,  yet  he  is  held  by  that  power  of  attraction  the  Moorlands  possess,  whether 
seen  in  sunshine  or  in  shadow,  in  summer  or  in  winter,  at  early  morn  or  when  night 
covers  the  hills  with  her  mantle. 

It  is  dawn  upon  the  Moorlands,  and  the  shadows  of  the  night 
Through  the  deep  and  silent  valleys  steal  before  the  morning  light  : 
Over  yonder  hill-top  rises  like  a  burning  shield  the  sun. 
Slowly  \val<es  the  grim  old  desert,  and  a  new  day  has  begun. 
AH  unseen  a  soaring  songster  pours  her  sweet  and  happy  lay. 
Making  music  with  the  streamlet  that  goes  singing  on  its  way. 
Singing  joyously,  and  laughing,  when  the  sunbeams  chase  the  mist 
That  has  veiled  it  from  the  morning,  and  too  long  its  bosom  kissed. 

It  is  noontide  on  the  Moorlands,  but  upon  no  thirsty  land 
Shines  the  sun  from  skies  unclouded  ;   by  the  gentle  breezes  fanned 
Ancient  hills  invite  the  wand'rer.  and  a  thousand  brooklets  flow 
Down  their  sides,  in  haste  to  render  tribute  to  the  streams  below. 
Silent  all.  save  when  the  rushes  whisper  as  the  winds  pass  by, 
Answered  by  the  murm'ring  waters,  and  the  lonely  curlew's  cry; 
Yet  another  voice  we  list  to,  but  it  speaks  without  a  sound. 
From  within  it  comes,  and  tell  us  freedom  breathes  in  all  around. 
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It  is  evening  on  the  Moorlands,  and  the  deep'ning  shadows  creep 
Through  the  lonely  combes,  and  slowly  climb  the  heather-covered  steep. 
In  the  west  a  dying  radiance  marks  the  pathway  of  the  sun, 
Speaks  of  its  departed  glory,  tells  us  that  the  day  is  done. 
Ended  now  the  streams'  sweet  singing — e'er  their  songs  at  evening  die — 
Ceased  the  whisp'ring  of  the  rushes  as  they  list  the  night  wind's  sigh, 
Heard  no  more  the  desert  music,  every  bird  has  sought  its  nest. 
O'er  the  fells  a  holy  calmness  waits  upon  the  hour  of  rest. 

It  is  night  upon  the  Moorlands  ;   rising  in  the  starry  dome 

Is  the  Lesser  Light  and  Ruler  that  shall  guide  the  wand'rer  home  : 

Not  alone  her  lamp  is  lighted  in  the  sky,  for  see  a  gleam 

Midst  the  shadows  of  the  valley  quivers  on  the  rippling  stream. 

Lo.  the  darkness  falls  not  on  us,  and  the  pure  and  brilliant  light 

Speaks  to  us  of  that  far  country  where  there  never  shall  be  niglit  : 

Resting  over  all  the  Spirit,  by  the  angels  ever  sung. 

That  upon  the  waste  of  waters  brooded  when  the  world  was  young. 

In  this  district,  and  about  half  a  mile  from  Limshoro,  but  hidden  from  the  western 
sky  by  the  hill  on  which  that  cairn  stands,  a  river  rises  that  appears  to  have  formerly 
borne  the  name  of  the  Store  (at  least  in  one  part  of  its  course),  but  which  we  now  call 
the  \Valkham.  At  all  events  Risdon  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago  referred  to  it  as  the 
Store,  though  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  it  was  then  also  known  by  the  name  it  bears 
to-day  :  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  by  which  it  was  called  long  prior  to  Risdon's  time. 
In  the  thirteenth  century  it  is  mentioned  in  a  charter  as  the  Walkamp,  and  at  a  period 
anterior  to  that  was  probably  one  of  the  numerous  Wallas  on  the  Moor."  The  present 
form  of  the  name  of  this  stream  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  corruption  of  Walla  cu'in, 
or  combe,  the  valley  of  the  Walla,  the  latter  probably  being  the  beautiful  gorge  we  are 
about  to  notice.  The  evidence  in  favour  of  such  a  supposition,  and  it  appears  to  us  suffi- 
ciently strong,  is  afforded  by  the  situation  of  the  village  of  Walkhampton,  the  fon.  or 
town,  near  the  Walla  combe. 

A  little  over  a  mile  from  its  source  the  stream  is  crossed  by  the  ancient  Lich  Path,  a 
track  still  of  considerable  service  to  the  Moorman  and  the  hunter.  Further  down  the 
river  bends  to  the  right  under  Greena  Ball,  and  after  leaving  the  Forest  again  turns,  and 
flowing  southward  between  the  rock-strewn  flank  of  Great  Mis  Tor  and  Langstone  Moor, 
runs  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge  crowned  with  the  fantastically  shaped  piles  of  Staple  Tor, 
and  reaches  Merivale  Bridge,  on  the  road  from  Tavistock  to  Princetown.  Below  this  it 
enters  the  valley  that  has  become  so  justly  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  and 
where  tree-clad  steeps  are  overlooked  by  granite-dotted  commons,  from  which  rise  rugged 
tors.  This  runs  approximately  north  and  south,  and  rough  tracks  are  carried  along  the 
sides,  from  many  points  on  which  exceedingly  fine  views  are  obtained.  One  of  the  piles 
placed  above  it  is  Pu  Tor,  and  from  this  we  may  well  commence  our  investigations. 

Pu  Tor  is  conveniently  reached  from  Tavistock  or  Horrabridge.  From  the  former 
town  the  way  lies  over  Whitchurch  Down  and  through  Quarry  Lane  ;  from  the  latter  the 
road  leading  by  the  entrance  to  Grimstone  is  followed  to  Plaster  Down,  the  north-eastern 
corner  of  which  abuts  on  the  common  above  Sampford  Spine}',  and  from  this  the  tor 
rises.  From  whichever  of  these  places  it  is  approached  it  comes  into  view  some  time 
before  it  is  reached,  and  though  it  does  not  compare  in  size  nor  height  with  many  of  the 
tors  in  this  part  of  the  Moor,  at  once  attracts  attention  by  the  prominence  of  its  situation 
and  the  boldness  of  its  outline.  When  antiquaries  believed  the  rock-piles  on  the  Moor 
to  have  been  appropriated  by  the  Druids  to  some  mysterious  purposes  connected  with 

*  Risdon  says :  "  Now  let  us  hasten  to  Horrou  bridge,  where  the  river  Store  streameth  alone;,  after  it  hath  watered 
Sampford  Spine."  Survey  of  Devon  .  \\-ritten  prior  to  1840.  In  the  cha  ter  of  Isabella  de  Fortibus  confirming  the  ^rant  of 
certain  lands  to  Hticltland  Abbey,  the  hounds  of  the  manor  of  Walkhampton,  are  drawn  u  per  medium  cursum  aqiut-  de  Tavie  et 
de  Walkamp."  The  date  of  this  charter  is  1291. 
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their  worship,  Pu  Tor  was  regarded  by  them  as  having  been  one  of  the  temples  of  that 
priesthood.  Its  peculiar  form,  and  the  existence  of  rock-basins  upon  it,  led  to  this  belief, 
whieh,  to  say  the  truth,  we  almost  envy  them  for  being  able  to  entertain.  The  tors  of 
Dartmoor  as  the  older  antiquaries  knew  them  were  invested  with  an  interest  they  can 
never  possess  for  us.  The  light  of  the  torch  held  up  by  the  geologist  and  the  archa.-o- 
logist  enables  us  to  read,  if  not  the  whole  truth,  at  least  very  much  of  it,  but  this  may 
not  be  all  gain.  The  romance  that  once  clung  to  these  hoary  rock-masses  has  been 
ruthlessly  torn  away,  and  we  can  no  longer  associate  them  with  bards  and  venerable  seers. 
It  is  now  known  that  the  rain  drop,  and  the  frost,  and  the  wind,  have  scooped  out  the 

basins  on  the  tors,  and   not  the  hand  of  man. 
The  Druids  have  vanished   before  research  like 
the   morning  mist   that   the   rising  sun   dispels, 
4fk         *~*          and  Nature  has  taken  their  place. 

U^^fejL  But  notwithstanding  that  Pu  Tor  has  been 

stripped  of  much  that  was  once  thought  to 
belong  to  it,  it  is  yet  by  no  means  devoid  of 
interest.  Its  higher  part  consists  of  four  piles 
of  rock,  each  nearly  facing  a  cardinal  point. 
The  space  between  the  northern  and  western 
piles  is  occupied  by  a  natural  barrier  of  rocks, 
but  between  the  other  piles  the  spaces  are 
clear,  except  in  one  place,  where,  however,  the 
rocky  wall  is  low  and  does  not  obstruct  the 
view.  From  the  centre  of  this  rude  enclosure 
we  look  upon  three  distinct  pictures,  framed  by 
the  grey  granite  masses.  To  the  north-east  we 
see  Great  Mis  Tor  and  Staple  Tor,  with  the 
summit  of  Vixen  Tor  peeping  over  the  common 
in  the  foreground.  South-eastward  the  tors 
on  the  further  side  of  the  Walkham  Valley  fill 
the  view  ;  and  towards  the  south-west  we  look 
across  smiling  farm  lands  to  Roborough  Down, 
with  the  confluence  of  the  Taniar  and  the 
Tavy  beyond,  and  further  away  the  Cornish 
hills  and  Mount  Edgcumbe,  and  a  streak  of 
silver  where  the  Channel  seems  to  neighbour 
the  sky.  We  stand  in  Nature's  picture  gallery, 
and  when  we  look  upon  what  she  has  dis- 
played we  begin  to  feel  that  the  absence  of  the  Druids  is  not  so  much  to  be  lamented 
after  all. 

The  rock-basins  are,  with  one  exception,  on  the  northern  pile.  The  most  perfect  of 
these  is  about  ten  inches  deep,  and  its  longest  diameter  two  feet  ten  inches  ;  it  is  furnished 
with  a  sort  of  lip.  On  the  west  side  of  the  tor  are  a  number  of  rocks  heaped  in  great 
confusion,  and  forming  a  clatter.  Between  two  large  stones  on  its  northern  side,  a  small 
oak  tree  is  growing.  But  it  spreads  its  tiny  branches  over  their  surfaces,  the  wintry  blast 
forbidding  it  to  lift  them  towards  the  sky. 

Leaving  this  cluster  of  rocks,  from  which  we  have  obtained  so  wide  a  view,  we  make 
our  way  down  the  slope  in  an  easterly  direction,  with  the  enclosure  belonging  to  Pu  Tor 
Cottage  on  our  right.  At  the  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  we  shall  strike  a  Moor 
track,  and  following  it  towards  the  north  shall  obtain  occasional  glimpses  of  the  wooded 
valley  below,  and  a  constant  View  of  hill  and  tor.  On  passing  Heckwood  Tor,  a  pile  quite 
close  to  the  path,  the  lower  end  of  Beckatnoor  Combe  presents  itself,  with  Vixen  Tor 
rising  grandly  from  the  brow  of  the  hill  on  its  further  side.  We  may  if  we  choose  pass 
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down  into  the  combe,  and  crossing  the  little  stream  that  flows  through  it,  climb  the 
opposite  steep  to  the  tor,  or  we  may  reach  it  by  way  of  the  farm  bearing  its  name.  If 
we  decide  upon  the  latter  we  pass  through  a  gate  on  the  right,  and  keeping  a  little  to  the 
left  as  we  cross  the  newtake,  shall  find  a  narrow  path,  which  will  lead  us  down  by  the 
side  of  a  granite  quarry  to  the  road  by  which  the  farm  is  approached.  Here  we  shall 
pause  to  look  upon  the  tor,  for  it  is  nowhere  seen  to  greater  advantage  than  from  this 
spot.  On  the  further  side  of  the  combe  is  the  farmnouse,  though  from  some  points  hidden 
from  view  by  trees  and  bushes,  for  we  have  here  reached  the  wooded  part  of  the  valley, 
and  on  the  hill  behind  it  rises  the  tor.  Viewed  from  the  common  beyond,  it  exhibits  a 
resemblance  to  the  Egyptian  Sphinx,  and  seen  from  any  point  is  a  very  striking  pile. 
But  above  this  romantic  glen  its  rocks  tower  so  majestically,  and  impart  such  a  wildness 
to  the  scene,  as  to  deeply  impress  the  rambler  whose  steps  have  brought  him  hither. 

It  was  Mr.  E.  A.  Bray,  afterwards  vicar  of  Tavistock,  who  first  noted  the  resemblance 
borne  by  Vixen  Tor  to  the  Sphinx,  there  being  an  entry  to  this  effect  in  his  journal  of 
1801.  A  few  years  later  Dr.  Berger,  who  made  a  geological  report  on  the  Moor,  also 
speaks  of  it.  Accompanied  by  his  friend,  Mr.  Xecker,  he  was  journeying  from  Two 
Bridges  to  Tavistock,  and  on  passing  over  that  part  of  the  Moor  near  the  tor,  they  were 
both  struck  at  once  with  its  likeness  to  the  famed  Egyptian  rock.  From  another  point 
this  resemblance  is  lost,  and  the  pile  assumes  quite  a  different  form.  Here  the  fancy 
may  see  the  figure  of  a  man 
with  a  cocked  hat,  with  a 
tall  and  corpulent  lady  be- 
hind him,  as  though  they 
were  seated  on  horseback 
in  the  mode  formerly  known 
as  "  riding  double."  Mr. 
Bray  also  noticed  this,  and 
recorded  it  in  his  journal. 
On  October  3rd  in  the  same 
year  his  entry  was  made, 
Mr.  Bray  ascended  Vixen 
Tor  in  company  with  a 
friend.  He  found  three 
basins  on  the  summit,  one 
being  eight  inches  in  depth, 
another  nine,  and  the  third 
fourteen  inches.  Before 
descending  he  left  a  two- 
penny piece  in  one  of  them. 
In  the  autumn  of  1831  Mr. 
Bray  took  a  young  friend 
to  the  tor.  The  latter 
climbed  to  the  top,  but  saw 
nothing  of  the  twopenny 
piece,  indeed,  he  could  dis- 
tinguish but  few  traces  of  the  basins,  for  the  surface  of  the  tor  was  covered  with  mould, 
grass  and  moss.  The  thirty  years  that  had  elapsed  since  Mr.  Bray  made  the  first  ascent 
had  wrought  a  change,  and  as  he  remarks,  there  is  here  some  data  as  to  the  period  of  the 
formation  of  vegetable  mould  in  the  hollows  of  rocks. 

The  road  down  the  valley,  which,  after  having  examined  the  tor,  we  shall  follow,  leads 
from  the  farm  to  Sampford  Spiney,  and  runs  roughly  parallel  to  the  track  by  which  we 
reached  Heckwood  Tor,  but  at  a  considerably  less  elevation.  Ere  we  have  proceeded  far 
we  shall  notice  close  to  the  wayside,  by  the  wall  of  a  plantation,  a  large  carefully  worked 
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granite  stone,  hexagonal  in  shape.  It  was  cut  many  years  ago  for  some  work  in  connection 
with  the  Plymouth  Breakwater,  hut  owing  to  a  flaw  was  thrown  aside  as  useless.  Near 
by,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  is  a  tor,  which  though  its  size  may  not  render  it 
striking,  is  nevertheless  so  well  placed  as  to  add  in  no  small  degree  to  the  picturesqueness 
of  the  spot.  It  was  here  that  one  Roody,  who  was  in  league  with  a  hand  of  smugglers, 
decapitated  a  sheep  with  a  billhook,  when  leaping  from  the  rocks  to  escape  from  his 
pursuers.  At  this  point  we  have  a  view  of  the  gorge,  though  the  Walkham  itself  is  not 
visible,  the  banks  being  thickly  fringed  with  trees.  A  little  further  on  the  road  ascends 
to  the  gate  at  Hecklake,  and  as  we  make  our  way  towards  it  more  of  the  beautiful  valley 
reveals  itself.  The  contrast  afforded  by  its 
tree-covered  sides  and  the  heights  that  over- 
took them,  where  is  only  turf  and  heather 
and  rock,  is  very  striking.  Below,  a  mass 
of  waving  green,  whence  rise  the  songs  of 
birds;  above,  silence,  and  the  sternness  of 
the  granite  waste. 

Passing  through  the  gate  we  find  our- 
selves on  the  common  below  Pu  Tor 
Cottage,  and  still  following  the  road  shall 
speedily  reach  the  little  moorland  settle- 
ment of  Sampford  Spiney. 

This  sequestered  hamlet  consists  of  a 
church  and  school,  an  ancient  manor  house, 
now  a  farmhouse,  and  a  cottage  or  two, 
grouped  round  a  green,  on  which  is  a  widely- 
spreading  tree,  and  an  old  cross,  with  a  feu- 
other  dwellings  not  far  off.  The  church 
formerly  belonged  to  Plympton  Priory,  the 
arms  of  which  religious  house  are  carved 
on  a  stone  in  the  south  face  of  the  tower. 
The  road  from  this  place  to  Plympton,  over 
which  the  monks  passed,  was  formerly 
marked  by  a  number  of  stone  crosses, 
some  of  which,  and  the  remains  of  others, 
are  still  to  be  seen.  :  The  church  possesses 
a  chalice  and  cover  of  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  a  paten,  presented 
by  John  Ridout,  Esq.,  of  Moortown,  in  181  ' 


;t  u. 


\Yiilkhnmpton  Church. 

"  A  prominent  landmark  in  this  part  of  the  Dartmu 
borderland."  —  (SVt   l>,,jic  tf,7  I 


The  second  name  of  this  parish  is  de- 
rived from  its  ancient  lords,  the  Spinets, 
which  family  held  the  manor  in  the  time  of 

Henry  II.  It  has  since  been  in  the  families  of  Drake.  Bidgood,  and  Hall,  and  is  now 
owned  by  Captain  Hall-Parlby,  of  Manadon.  Nothing  has  disturbed  the  quiet  of  the 
hamlet;  removed  from  high  roads  and  railways,  it  wears  its  old  restful  air. 

Bidding  adieu  to  this  delightful  rural  scene,  we  leave  the  green  by  the  road  south- 
ward of  the  church,  and  keeping  to  the  left,  and  down  hill,  shall  at  the  distance  of  three- 
parts  of  a  mile  reach  Ward  Bridge,  round  which  the  sweetest  charms  of  the  valley  cluster. 
It  is  true  that  the  present  structure  is  far  less  picturesque  than  the  one  it  replaces,  which 
was  swept  away  in  the  great  flood  of  July,  1890,  after  standing  for  some  three  hundred 
years,  but  its  modern  appearance  does  not  detract  from  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  And 
we  do  not  think  of  its  age  when  we  look  upon  its  surroundings.  These  are  all  unchanged. 


*  I  have  described  this  old  monks'  path  in  my  Ancimt  Stone  Grasses  of  Dartmoor  anil  its  Ronlerlautl.     Chaps.  V..  VIII. 
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The  storm  destroyed  only  the  work  of  man  ;  a  brief  season,  and  that  which  Nature 
claimed  as  hers  wore  the  same  face  as  before.  The  trees  at  the  foot  of  the  steeps  on 
either  side  fling  their  boughs  over  the  waters,  and  so  narrow  is  the  valley  here  that  these 
almost  interlace.  In  the  river  bed  are  immense  boulders  of  granite,  brought  down  from 
the  stony  hillsides  about  Great  Mis  Tor  during  winter  storms  or  summer  floods.  It  is  a 
picture  of  a  white-flashing  stream,  and  green  leaves  quivering  in  the  sunlight,  and  patches 
of  blue  sky.  The  voice  of  the  waters  is  borne  upon  the  soft  wind,  and  the  sweet  notes  of 
unseen  warblers  blend  harmoniously  with  their  chant. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  river  below  Ward  Bridge  is  the  estate  of  Eggworthy,  and  on 
the  right  bank  is  Woodtown,  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Collier,  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  F. 
Collier,  who  was  an'enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  Moor,  and  a  brother  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Collier, 
the  well-known  Dartmoor  artist.  From  that  part  of  Walkhampton  Common  in  the 
vicinity  of  Inga  Tor  the  house  is  in  full  view,  and  its  delightful  situation  at  once  arrests 
the  attention  of  the  rambler.  Embosomed  in  trees,  which  in  this  sheltered  valley  grow 
most  luxuriantly,  it  fully  justifies  its  name. 

Further  down  the  river  is  Huckworthy  Bridge,  a  picturesque  structure  on  the  direct 
road  from  Tavistock  to  Cornwood  and  the  southern  borders  of  the  Moor.  Half  a  mile 
distant  the  village  of  Walkhampton,  in  local  parlance  Wackinton,  nestles  under  the  hill  on 
which  its  church,  a  prominent  landmark  in  this  part  of  the  Dartmoor  borderland,  is 
placed.  Below  Huckworthy  the  Walkham  flows  amid  fresh  beauties,  knowing  no  other 
accompaniment  throughout  its  course  to  the  Tavy. 

Leaving  Ward  Bridge  we  pass  up  the  hill  to  the  east,  and  presently  arrive  at  a  point 
where  our  road,  which  runs  up  to  the  common  near  by,  is  crossed  by  another  coming  up 
the  valley  from  Walkhampton.  Here  we  turn  to  the  left,  and  crossing  a  small  stream  by 
a  comparatively  modern  clapper  of  two  openings  near  Withill  Farm,  shall  pass  Davy 
Town  Farm  and  make  our  way  along  the  narrow  lane  to  Hucken  Tor,  or  as  it  is  usually 
called  in  the  locality,  Okel  Tor.  The  scene  presented  as  it  comes  into  view  is  truly 
characteristic  of  the  Dartmoor  borders.  The  rude  walls  of  small  enclosures,  encumbered 
with  scattered  granite,  are  seen  on  the  hillside  to  the  right ;  to  the  left  is  the  valley,  and 
beyond  rise  rocky  peaks.  There  is  a  slight  ascent  towards  the  tor,  through  which  the 
road  may  be  said  to  pass.  The  approach  to  the  cluster  is  between  two  immense  rocks, 
one  of  which  overhangs  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  rude  canopy.  When  we  pass 
through  the  opening  we  find  ourselves  amid  a  number  of  granite  masses  of  fantastic  shape, 
not  of  great  height,  but  none  the  less  striking.  Many  of  these  being  draped  with  ivy,  and 
all  rising  from  a  wilderness  of  dwarf  oaks  and  heather  and  whortleberry  plants,  render 
Hucken  Tor  one  of  the  most  beautiful  on  the  Moor.  Across  the  valley  Vixen  Tor  and 
Pu  Tor  are  prominent  objects,  and  towards  the  north  the  huge  hill  crowned  with  the 
rocks  of  Mis  Tor  is  seen  rising  boldly  from  a  wide  sweep  of  common.  Altogether  nearly 
a  score  of  tors  are  in  sight,  the  beholder  being  almost  surrounded  by  them.  Through  the 
break  in  this  circle  of  granite  pinnacles  he  looks  over  cultivated  country  and  sees  far  away 
the  great  wall  on  the  heights  above  Bovisand,  on  the  east  side  of  Plymouth  Sound,  and 
the  trees  that  clothe  the  steeps  of  Mount  Edgcumbe. 

From  the  tor  we  pass  on  to  the  Long  Ash  Brook,  which  we  cross  by  a  clapper  ruder 
in  construction  than  the  one  near  Withill  Farm.  Situated  in  a  spot  little  frequented  it  is 
not  so  well  known  as  some  on  the  Moor,  but  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  excellent  example 
of  these  bridges.  It  is  best  seen  from  below  and  from  the  left  bank  of  the  stream. 

Passing  Long  Ash  Farm,  we  soon  reach  the  common  in  the  vicinity  of  the  well- 
known  stone  rows.  Here  we  again  meet  the  Walkham  as  it  comes  down  from  the 
solitude.  So  far  it  has  looked  only  upon  dreary  bog-land,  rugged  tor,  and  heather  slopes. 
We  see  it  flow  beneath  the  bridge  at  Merivale,  and  mark  its  course  to  the  fir  trees  that 
stand  at  the  entrance  to  the  gorge.  Then  we  know  that  it  is  about  to  become  familiar 
with  the  fern  and  the  waving  tree — with  the  beauties  of  the  vale  that  have  given  such 
delight  to  us. 
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PETER     TAVY     COMBE. 

A  SEQUESTERED  VILLAGE PETER  TAVY  MILL A  MOORLAND  PATH THE  MONK'S 

ADVENTURE CASCADES  AND  CRYSTAL  POOLS STEVENS'  GRAVE LANGSTONE 

MOOR SMEARN   DOWN CUDLIPP  TOWN THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  TAVY. 


Where  every  morn  a  quire  of  Silvans  sung, 

And  leaves  to  chatt'ring  windes  serv'd  as  a  tongue. 

By  whom  the  water  runs  in  many  a  ring. 

As  if  it  fain  would  stay  to  heare  them  sing. 

And  on  the  top  a  thousand  young  birds  flye 

To  be  instructed  in  their  harmony. 

— BROWNK. 


TWO  miles  from  Tavistock  a  road  leaves  the  Okehampton  highway,  and,  crossing  the 
Tavy  at  Harford  Bridge,  runs  up  the  valley  above  the  left  bank  of  that  river  to  the 
commons  at  Bagga  Tor,  whence  a  peat  track  leads  to  the  Forest.  About  a  mile 
above  the  bridge  the  road  passes  through  the  village  of  Peter  Tavy,  one  of  those 
sequestered  little  places  "that  add  so  much  to  the  interest  of  the  Dartmoor  borderland. 
Here  a  small  stream,  usually  called  the  Peter  Tavy  Brook,  but  which  at  one  time  bore 
the  name  of  White  Lake,  or  Wed  Lake,  comes  down  from  the  Moor  through  a  narrow- 
combe  to  fall  into  the  Tavy  just  below.  This  combe  does  not  exhibit  features  of  wild 
grandeur  like  some  of  the  valleys  on  the  fringe  of  the  waste,  but  it  has  charms  of  another 
sort.  It  possesses  a  simple  beauty  which,  though  it  may  not  impress  like  that  of  the  deep 
vales  where  the  crag  thrusts  itself  from  the  oak  woods,  nevertheless  appeals  to  the  eye. 
Above  the  northern  side  of  the  combe  is  Sniearn  Down,  and  on  the  southern  are  the 
commons  from  which  rises  the  conspicuous  Cocks  Tor  Hill.  At  its  upper  end — towards 
the  east — is  the  dusk)'  ridge  whence  Roose  Tor  and  the  Staple  Tors  look  down  upon  the 
valley  of  the  Walkham. 

In  approaching  the  combe  from  the  village,  to  which  it  is  quite  near,  the  way  lies  by 
the  mill.  Though  not  presenting  the  same  appearance  now  as  it  did  in  the  days  when 
Mrs.  Bray  wrote,  this  is  yet  a  picturesque  building,  and  merits  the  attention  of  the  artist. 
Mrs.  Bray  states  that  it  had  been  sketched  a  number  of  times,  and  that  pictures  of  it 
hung  at  Somerset  House  and  the  Water-colour  Exhibition  had  never  failed  to  find 
purchasers.  Immediately  in  front  is  a  bridge,  which  we  cross,  and,  following  a  path 
on  the  bank  of  a  stream,  shall  shortly  enter  upon  the  down. 

We  are  here  at  the  lower  end  of  the  combe,  the  sides  of  which,  clothed  only  with 
grass  and  lumps  of  trap  rock  (for  the  valley  is  outside  the  line  of  the  granite),  slope 
directly  to  the  brook,  the  southern  one  being  the  steeper.  Overlooking  this  is  Great 
Combe  Tor,  which  is  approached  by  a  continuation  of  the  path  we  have  followed.  A 
footbridge  carries  it  over  the  stream,  and  it  may  be  seen  climbing  the  hill  towards  the 
pile.  This  path  forms  the  most  direct  route  between  Peter  Tavy  and  Merivale  Bridge. 
It  runs  at  the  northern  foot  of  Cocks  Tor  Hill,  and  across  the  shallow  valley  between 
that  eminence  and  the  ridge  on  which  the  Staple  Tors  are  placed,  passing  at  this  point 
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the  head  of  Beckamoor  Combe.  Here  it  loses  its  character  of  a  green  path,  and  is  rudely 
paved  with  flat  granite  stones  to  the  top  of  the  ridge,  over  which  it  passes  a  few  yards  to 
the  south  of  Great  Staple  Tor.  The  stones  were  laid  down  by  labourers  who  passed 
this  way  daily  to  the  quarries,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  good  path,  as  to 
serve  as  a  guide  when  darkness,  or  the  state  of  the  weather,  rendered  such  necessary. 
And  this  they  certainly  do  most  admirably.  I  have  passed  over  the  path  alone  on  the 
darkest  night,  when,  in  addition,  the  Moor  has  been  enveloped  in  a  thick  mist,  and  have 

not  gone  a  foot  out  of  my  way. 

From  the  brow  of  the  hill  in  front 
of  Great  Combe  Tor  there  is  a  good 
view  of  the  combe  itself,  besides  one 
of  the  surrounding  country.  This, 
however,  is  not  nearly  so  extensive  as 
some  obtained  in  the  vicinity,  for  many 
hills  near  at  hand  greatly  exceed  the 
tor  in  elevation.  But  a  number  of 
objects  are  seen  to  advantage,  among 
them  being  Brent  Tor,  which  from  no 
point  presents  a  finer  appearance. 

It  was  at  Great  Combe  Tor  that 
one  of  the  brothers  of  Plympton 
Priory  once  met  with  an  adventure. 
Let  us  ascend  it,  and  while  you  feast 
your  eyes  upon  the  delightful  prospect 
it  commands  you  shall  hear  the  story. 

The  light  was  fading  in  the  winter 
sky  when  two  monks  rode  out  of  the 
little  settlement  of  Sampford  Spiney, 
their  nags'  heads  being  turned  towards 
Tavistock  Abbey.  They  were  the 
bearers  of  letters  to  the  abbot,  from 
the  prior  of  Plympton,  to  whose  house 
they  belonged,  and  had  started  on  their 
journey  early  in  the  forenoon.  Ere 
this  they  should  have  reached  their 
destination,  but  certain  halts  by  the 
way — necessary,  they  considered,  both 
for  man  and  beast — had  delayed  them 
longer  than  they  had  bargained  for. 
But  the  good  host  at  the  inn  at  Meavy 
was  so  loud  in  the  praises  of  his  ale — 
which  it  could  not  be  denied  was  par- 
ticularly good — that  they  had  felt  almost  compelled  to  drink  a  double  portion  lest  he 
should  be  offended;  and  the  parson  of  Sampford  had  been  so  pressing  with  his  metheglin, 
that  it  would  have  been  nothing  short  of  a  breach  of  good  manners  had  they  not 
suffered  him  to  fill  their  cups  each  time  he  expressed  a  wish  to  do  so.  The  hours  sped 
so  pleasantly  that  the  day  was  gone  before  they  knew  it,  and  thus  it  came  about  that 
they  found  themselves  some  four  miles  from  their  destination  when  darkness  was 
settling  over  the  Moor. 

Although  the  hour  at  which  they  should  have  arrived  at  the  Abbey  on  the  Tavy  had 
long  gone  by,  they  proceeded  at  a  very  sober  pace.  Not  for  the  reason  that  such  befitted 
holy  men,  for  that  consideration  would  not  then  have  weighed  with  them,  but  for  one  very 
different.  Though  neither  was  an  accomplished  horseman  they  were  not  altogether 
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Peter  Tavy  Mill. 

"  In  approaching  the  combe  .  .  .  the  way  lies  hy  the  mill." — 
(See  Page  168.) 
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unused  to  the  saddle,  hut  now  they  kept  their  seats  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and 
dared  not  break  into  a  trot. 

"  We  are  bewitched,"  cried  the  hindmost  one,  grasping  his  horse's  mane  to  save 
himself  from  falling  ;  "  it  is  the  work  of  Satan." 

His  companion  crossed  himself,  and  endeavoured  to  reply,  but  found  that  the  power 
of  the  Evil  One  had  so  affected  him  as  to  render  his  speech  incoherent.  He  gave  vent  to 
a  few  guttural  sounds,  finishing  with  a  loud  "Whoop,"  as  though  to  show  that  he  had  not 
altogether  lost  the  use  of  his  vocal  organs.  The  exclamation  so  startled  his  nag,  the 
animal  being  unaccustomed  to  hear  his  rider  shout  in  such  an  unseemly  manner,  that  he 
set  off  at  once  into  a  brisk  canter,  and  in  less  than  a  minute  had  disappeared  in  the 
darkness.  His  companion  called  upon  him  to  stop,  but  he  might  as  well  have  spoken  to 
the  lumps  of  granite  that  encumbered  the  .common.  He  endeavoured  to  follow  him,  but 
was  unable  to  determine  in  which  direction  he  had  gone.  He  looked  about  for  the  path, 
hut  could  see  none,  and  then  he  realised  that  he  had  lost  his  way. 

Several  hours  passed,  and  still  the  monk  urged  his  tired  horse  over  the  Moor,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  finding  a  road  or  shelter.  The  wind  had  risen,  and  came  sweeping  across 
the  heath,  bringing  with  it  the  rain-laden  cloud.  The  big  drops  pattered  on  the  monk's 
head,  and  presently  his  cowl  clung  like  a  wet  rag  to  his  shaven  crown.  Cold  and  hungry 
he  pursued  his  weary  way,  but  knew  not  whither  it  would  lead  him. 

At  length,  to  his  great  joy,  he  espied  a  light,  and  attempted  to  urge  his  steed  towards 
it.  But  the  animal  would  not  move,  and  the  monk  therefore  hastily  dismounted  and 
went  forward  on  foot.  He  had  not  taken  half  a  dozen  steps,  however,  before  he  learnt 
the  reason  why  his  horse  had  refused  to  stir.  A  mire  lay  before  him,  and  the  unlucky 
brother  of  Plympton  Priory,  stepping  upon  its  treacherous  surface,  instantly  sank  into  it 
up  to  his  knees.  It  was  some  minutes  before  he  could  extricate  himself,  and  then  he  only 
did  so  by  chance.  No  sooner  did  he  feel  firm  ground  under  his  feet  than  he  looked  about 
for  his  horse.  But  the  animal,  having  no  notion  of  standing  on  the  edge  of  a  mire,  had 
sought  some  more  secure  spot,  and  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  Then  the  monk  looked 
once  more  for  the  light,  and  rejoiced  to  see  that  he  was  now  very  near  to  it.  Again  he 
went  towards  it,  but  to  his  mortification  it  retreated,  and  try  as  he  might,  he  could  never 
overtake  it.  He  was  pux.x.led  to  understand  who  could  be  out  on  the  Moor  on  such  a 
night,  and  at  length  he  began  to  imagine  that  some  magical  influence  was  at  work. 

"  I  will  follow  it  no  longer,"  he  cried  ;   "  the  Evil  One  is  seeking  to  lead  me  astray." 

But  it  was  not  the  Evil  One ;  it  was  only  Will-o'-the-Wisp. 

Another  hour  passed  away,  during  which  the  monk  had  tramped  some  distance  over 
the  Moor,  until  he  was  nearly  ready  to  drop  from  exhauston.  Suddenly  he  ran  against  a 
rock,  bruising  his  shins  and  biting  his  tongue.  The  pain  was  so  great  that  he  was  unable 
to  refrain  from  uttering  an  exclamation  of  a  kind  not  usually  allowed  by  holy  men  to  fall 
from  their  lips. 

"  I  trust  that  has  relieved  you  ;  it  is  good  to  give  free  expression  to  one's  feelings 
sometimes." 

The  monk  started,  for  the  voice  sounded  close  to  his  elbow. 

"  Who  is  there  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  One  who  like  yourself  seeks  shelter  from  the  storm.  Come  nearer  ;  you  will  find 
this  rock  a  capital  protection  from  the  rain." 

"  Where  are  we  ?  "  asked  the  monk. 

"  On  Dartmoor,"  was  the  reply. 

"  I  am  painfully  aware  of  the  fact,"  returned  the  monk.  "  But  in  what  particular 
part  of  it  may  we  be?" 

"  We  are  at  Great  Combe  Tor,"  answered  the  stranger,  stepping  forward. 

"  I  am  as  wise  as  ever,"  said  the  monk,  looking  narrowly  at  him. 

It  was  very  dark,  and  the  stranger's  form  and   features  were  scarcely  to  be  distin- 
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guished,  but  the  monk  managed  to  see  that   he  wore  a  curled   moustache  and  a  peaked 
beard,  and  also  that  on  his  head  was  a  peculiarly  shaped  cap  with  a  tall  feather. 

"Yes,"  continued  the  stranger,  "  we  are  at  Great  Combe  Tor,  and  down  in  the 
valley  yonder  is  the  village  of  Tavy  St.  Peter.  I'll  warrant  now  that  while  you  are  here 
drenched  to  the  skin,  filled  with  water  as  it  were,  there  are  many  in  the  alehouse  there 
full  of  a  much  more  potent  liquor." 

"  Miserable  sinners,"  ejaculated  the  monk. 

"  Nay,  pardon  me  ;  sinners  they  are,  I  grant  you  ;   indeed  I  have  reason  to  be  sure  of 
it,  but  they  are  not  miserable.     You 
do  not  drink  strong  waters  ?  " 

"  Heaven  forbid  ! "  cried  the 
monk. 

"  I  regret  to  hear  it,  because 
in  your  present  wet  condition  I 
feel  sure  such  would  do  you  good, 
and  I  was  about  to  offer  you  some." 

"That  is,  1  do  not  habitually 
drink  them,  but  on  an  occasion  like 
the  present  — 

"  Exactly,"  interrupted  the 
stranger,  producing  a  flask  and 
handing  it  to  him,  "  Drink ;  you 
will  find  it  good,  I  assure  you." 

The  monk  took  a  long  draught, 
and  smacked  his  lips  as  he  gave 
back  the  flask.  The  liquor  was  a 
little  fiery,  he  thought,  but  certainly 
seemed  to  be  of  excellent  quality. 

Then  the  stranger  took  from 
his  wallet  a  venison  pasty,  and 
begged  his  companion  to  help  him- 
self to  some  of  it,  saying  that  he 
knew  he  must  be  famished  after 

wandering  so   long  upon    the   Moor.       Finding  a   sheltered   place  among  the   rocks   they 
made  themselves  as  comfortable  as  the  circumstances  would  allow. 

"  You  are  a  jolly  good  fellish,"  said  the  monk,  drinking  from  the  flask  (which  appeared 
to  contain  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  liquor)  for  the  twentieth  time;  "shake  handsh. 
Wheresh  do  you  live  ?  " 

"  I  usually  roam  about,"  replied  the  stranger,  evasively. 

"  I  see,  a  travellers!").     But  wheresh  can  1  come  and  see  you." 

"Oh,  you  shall  come  and  see  me  by-and-bye.      Lots  of  people  do." 

"That's  because  you're  such  a  good  fellish.       I   shall  look — look  forward  to  meet 
ing  you." 

"You  shall  have  a  warm  welcome,  I  give  you  my  word,"  said  the  stranger. 

"  I'm  sure  of  thatsh.  But  look  heresh  :  I  want  to  go  to  Tavishtock — to  the  Abbey. 
Can't  shtay  here  all  nightsh." 

"Then  follow  me,"  said  the  stranger,  rising.     "  I  know  the  way  about  pretty  well." 

How  the  monk  got  across  the  common  he  never  knew,  but  presently  he  found  himself 
by  the  side  of  the  road  in  which  his  horse  was  quietly  standing.  The  stranger  helped  him 
into  the  saddle. 

"  Farewell,"  he  said,  "and  remember  we  shall  meet  again." 

"Good  nightsh.     Which  waysh  Tavishtock?" 

"  Your  horse's  head  is  pointing  towards  it,"  answered  the  stranger. 


Great  Combe  Tor. 

'  Where  are  we  ?' asked  the  monk.  .  .  . 

•  We  are  at  Great  Combe  Tor,'  answered  the  stranger. " — fSYf  I'titfc  172.) 
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"  That'sli  well.     But,  I  forgot,  you  haven't  told  me  your  namesh." 

"  Nicholas,  at  your  serviee." 

"  Not  Old  Nicholas,  I  suppose,"  said  the  monk,  laughing. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  replied  the  stranger;   "Old  Nicholas." 

"  The  devil !  "  cried  the  monk. 

"  You  have  hit  it  exactly,"  said  the  stranger,  with  a  how. 

The  good  brother  of  Plympton  Priory  urged  his  horse  forward,  hut  the  animal, 
suddenly  turning,  galloped  off  with  him  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  never  slackened  his 
speed  until  he  reached  the  gate  of  Tavistock  Abbey. 

"  Wheresh  should  we  have  got  to,"  asked  the  monk,  patting  his  horse's  neck,  "  had 
we  gone  the  waysh  the  devil  wanted  us  to  go?" 

It  was  nearly  midnight  when  he  crept  into  bed,  and  so  fatigued  was  he  with  his  night's 
adventure  that  he  was  soon  fast  asleep.  In  the  morning  his  fellow  traveller  whom  he  had 
lost  sight  of  after  leaving  Sampford  Spiney,  was  brought  into  the  Abbey  in  an  almost  dying 
condition,  having  lain  upon  the  open  Moor  all  night. 

"Ah,"  said  the  monk,  as  he  looked  upon  him,  "he  has  had  a  sorry  time.  Better  by 
far  to  receive  help  from  the  devil  than  to  spend  a  stormy  winter  night  on  Dartmoor." 

Retracing  our  steps  we  descend  the  path  to  the  little  footbridge,  and  crossing  it  shall 
make  our  way  up  the  combe  by  the  right  hank  of  the  stream,  which  comes  tumbling  down 
in  a  succession  of  miniature  cascades.  It  is  not  long  our  companion,  however,  for  on 
approaching  some  enclosures  we  shall  leave  it,  and  mount  the  stone-strewn  slope  to  the 
left  to  Little  Combe  Tor.  This  presents  nothing  remarkable,  being  merely  a  small  cluster 
of  rocks,  none  of  which  rise  very  high  above  the  ground,  but  the  view  of  the  combe 
obtained  from  it  is  good,  and  renders  it  worthy  of  a  visit.  In  the  pleasing  scene  beheld 
from  it  the  imagination  may  delight  to  picture  a  former  haunt  of  the  water  nymphs,  and 
by  giving  it  further  rein,  and  clothing  the  hanks  of  the  little  stream  with  trees,  a  trysting- 
place  of  the  Forest  fairies.  Here  are  crystal  pools  in  which  the  nymphs  might  well  have 
disported  themselves,  singing  the  while  in  chorus  with  the  cascades.  \Ve  do  not  hear 
their  tuneful  voices  now,  but  the  brook  is  not  silent.  Nor  does  it  sing  alone  ;  for  though 
the  naiads  are  gone,  the  happy  birds  that  have  made  their  home  in  this  charming  valley 
pour  forth  their  melodies  in  unison  with  it.  Whether  it  be  the  song  of  the  nymphs  they 
sing  we  cannot  tell ;  but  we  feel  that  it  is  one  not  less  sweet. 

Bidding  adieu  to  the  attractive  spot  that  has  given  rise  to  these  reflections,  we  bend 
our  steps  towards  the  bottom  of  the  combe,  where  we  shall  observe  a  steep  path  running 
up  its  side  in  a  northerly  direction.  This  will  lead  us  to  Smearn  Down,  on  reaching  which 
we  shall  turn  to  the  right  and  follow  the  road  that  runs  over  this  part  of  it  to  a  point 
where  a  moorland  track  branches  off  and  climbs  the  hill  on  the  left.  The  latter  will  bring 
us  quite  near  to  Boulter's  Tor,  a  pile  of  rocks  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  down,  and  opposite 
to  an  opening  between  some  newtakes.  Through  this  opening,  which  is  known  as  Twyste 
Lane,  the  track  runs  out  to  the  commons,  and  may  be  followed  to  Walkham  Head.  It  is 
still  a  good  path,  and  in  the  days  when  peat  was  the  only  fuel  used,  in  the  border  villages 
the  traffic  over  it  during  the  summer  and  autumn  was  by  no  means  inconsiderable. 
Large  quantities  were  cut  round  the  springs  of  the  Walkham,  as  the  many  deserted  ties" 
to  be  seen  in  that  locality  amply  testify.  Some  is  still  obtained  there,  its  use  in  the  more 
remote  border  farms  being  not  altogether  discontinued. 

On  the  common  beside  the  track,  and  about  half  a  mile  from  the  eastern  end  of 
Twyste  Lane  is  a  grass-covered  mound  marking  the  burial  place  of  a  suicide,  and  known 
as  Stevens'  Grave.  There  is  a  story  in  connection  with  it  to  the  effect  that  the  unfor- 
tunate young  man  whose  remains  were  laid  there  poisoned  himself  in  consequence  of  the 
infidelity  of  the  girl  whom  he  had  hoped  to  marry.  In  accordance  with  the  barbarous 
custom  of  the  time  Stevens  was  buried  without  any  funeral  rites,  and  a  stake  was  driven 

*  The  pits  where  the  peat  is  cut  are  termed  ties,  and  each  farmer,  or  cutter,  has  his  own. 
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through  his  body.  The  date  of  the  circumstance  is  not  given,  but  it  is  known  that  the 
mound  was  to  be  seen  on  the  common  a  century  ago.  After  a  while  it  was  said  that  the 
spot  was  haunted,  and  nobody  would  pass  near  it  after  nightfall.  Stories  became  current 
that  the  ghost  of  the  suicide  had  been  seen  sitting  on  the  mound  by  more  than  one  whom 
darkness  had  overtaken  on  the  Moor;  and  it  was  also  stated  that  it  had  visited  places  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  inhabitants  of  Peter  Tavy  were  so  disturbed  that  they  decided 
to  seek  the  aid  of  the  parson.  The  offices  of  the  good  man  fortunately  proved  effectual, 
and  the  ghost  was  laid,  a  terrific  storm,  it  is  said,  raging  the  while.  The  story  is  related 
by  Mrs.  Bray  in  her  Tiiniar  and  Ttivy,  and  some  years  ago  I  also  gathered  a  version  of  it 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

Further  out  on  the  common,  and  to  the  right  of  the  peat   track,  is  the  cradle  of  the 
little  brook  which  we  saw  leaping  so  merrily  over  the  rocks  in  the  combe  below.      For  the 

first  mile  it  flows  in  a  south-easterly  direc- 
tion, and  then  turns  toward  the  west.  It 
rises  in  a  marshy  part  of  Langstone  Moor, 
about  midway  between  White  Tor,  or  Whit 
Tor,  as  it  is  more  often  called,  and  the 
Walkham,  and  while  yet  a  tiny  rivulet  runs 
by  the  enclosure  of  a  farm  called  Wedlake, 
which,  if  the  stream  was  once  known  as 
White  Lake,  as  old  people  used  to  declare, 
must  have  obtained  its  name  from  it.  That 
its  true  appellation  is  as  was  said  I  have 
no  doubt ;  the  name  of  the  tor  so  near  its 
source  is  confirmatory  of  this.  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  a  little  curious  that  this  tor  and 
the  stream  should  each  have  possessed  two 
names,  and  these  similar,  though  the  order 
in  which  they  were  borne  was  different. 
Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  tor  was 
known  as  Peterstone  Rock,  or  Peter  Tor, 
and  the  stream  as  White  Lake ;  now  we 
call  the  stream  the  Peter  Tavy  Brook,  and 
the  rock-pile  we  name  White  Tor. 

But  the  tor  and  the  brook  are  not  the 
only  objects  in  this  locality  the  names  of 
which  have  been  corrupted.  The  common 
on  which  the  latter  takes  its  rise  is  in- 
variably referred  to  as  Launceston  Moor, 
and  so  appears  on  maps.  But  it  is  now 
considered  that  this  should  be  Langstone 
Moor,  the  common,  it  is  thought,  deriving 
its  name  from  the  fine  menhir,  or  long 

stone,  under  White  Tor.  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  this  is  so.  When  the  menhir  was 
prostrate  (it  has  been  re-erected  only  within  the  past  few  years)  the  name  would  cease  to 
have  a  meaning  for  the  country  people,  and  approximating  in  sound  to  that  of  the  well- 
known  Cornish  town,  would  come  to  be  regarded  as  being  identical  with  it.  The  menhir 
stands  by  the  side  of  the  path  that  runs  out  to  Walkham  Head. 

Having  lingered  thus  long  at  Boulter's  Tor  in  the  contemplation  of  the  various  objects 
on  the  commons  that  neighbour  the  combe  that  has  attracted  us  hither,  we  shall  turn  our 
faces  westward,  and  make  our  way  along  the  ridge  of  the  hill.  A  range  of  crags  extends 
throughout  its  whole  length,  and  near  the  highest  of  these  we  shall  observe  a  small  ancient 
enclosure,  with  faint  vestiges  of  banks  near  it.  But  what  will  probably  prove  more 
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attractive  than  an  examination  of  the  few  antiquities  to  he  found  on  this  hill  is  the  truly 
magnificent  view  commanded  from  it.  The  beholder  looks  down  upon  a  vast  sweep  of 
cultivated  country,  with  the  Cornish  hills  rising  beyond,  while  in  the  foreground  is  the 
valley  of  the  Tavy,  which  can  be  distinctly  traced  from  Tavistock  to  the  commons  above 
Wapsworthy. 

In  the  wide  hollow  below  the  northern  side  of  the  down  is  the  little  settlement  of 
Cudlipp  Town,  which  still  presents  some  of  its  primitive  features.  In  Domesday  it  is 
called  Culitone,  but  in  1506  the  name  more  nearly  approximates  to  its  present  one, 
appearing  in  a  Forester's  account  as  Chodlype.  But  we  fear  the  clerkship  of  some  of 
the  writers  of  an  earlier  day  was  not  always  what  could  be  wished.  A  delightful  freedom 
was  exercised  in  the  spelling  of  names.  In  the  same  account  we  find  that  of  the  parish 
over  a  part  of  which  our  ramble  has  extended  set  down  as  Peturspavy.  Both  this  and 
Cudlipp  Town  are  ancient  vills,  the  venville  rent  received  from  each  at  the  date  named 
being  5d. 

The  valley  of  the  Tavy  near  Cudlipp  Town  is  exceedingly  fine.  From  Hill  Bridge, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Wapsworthy,  to  Longtimber  Tor,  below  Mary  Tavy  Clam,  a  distance 
of  about  two  miles,  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  which  is  in  the  parish  of  Mary  Tavy,  is 
for  the  most  part  wooded,  and  from  the  midst  of  the  trees  several  rock  masses  arise.  The 
scenery  is  altogether  of  a  romantic  description,  and  takes  high  rank  among  that  which 
the  Moorland  borders  can  show.  The  river  valley  being  partly  in  Peter  Tavy  that  parish 
is  particularly  happy  in  possessing  two  of  Dartmoor's  gems,  for  the  beautiful  stream  is  not 
less  deserving  of  being  included  among  them  than  is  the  combe. 

Descending  from  the  crags  on  Smearn  Down  we  reach  the  Moor  gate,  whence  a 
walk  of  a  few  minutes  will  bring  us  to  Peter  Tavy  village. 
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A     PHI. LUCID     STREAM-  — LYDFORD     CASTLE     AND     CHCRCH      —BORDER     VALLEYS — 

HANGING  WOODS  AND   DISTANT  MOOR LYDFORD  WATERFALL THE  GUBUINS 

— A  YAWNING    FISSURE —    LYDFORD    BRIDGE          A   TERRIBLE    LEAP STORY 

OF  THE   WHITE    HORSE. 

The  stream 
That  worked  its  way  through  the  green  night  to  day. 

— RKV.  JOHN  JOHNS. 

Down  o'er  a  rock  of  towering  height. 

And  black  and  frowning  hue. 
A  foaming  sheet  of  dazzling  light 

Its  liquid  radiance  threw. 

— RACHKI.   KVANS. 

THERE  is  no  clearer  stream  on  Dartmoor  than  that  which  gives  name  to  the  parish 
in  which  lies  so  much  of  the  great  waste.  This  is  the  Lyd,  the  springs  of  which 
are  situated  below  the  southern  slope  of  Corn  Ridge,  on  the  common  lands  of 
Hridestowe  and  Sourton,  at  an  elevation  of  over  sixteen  hundred  feet.  While  yet  but  a 
rivulet  it  is  crossed  by  a  track  leading  from  the  borders  of  the  Moor  to  the  valley  of  the 
Rattle  Brook,  whence  farmers  fetched  their  peat,  for  they  found  none  by  the  banks  of  the 
Lyd.  Never  stained  by  amber  streamlets  oozing  from  black  bogs,  its  water  is  bright  and 
pure.  Its  cascades  gleam  like  heaps  of  snow,  and  its  crystal  pools  reveal  the  pebbles  in 
its  bed.  Its  silvery  flood  laves  the  foot  of  grassy  hills,  and  sweeps  by  fern-covered  steeps. 
Unseen  by  the  grim  old  Forest,  it  runs  cheerily  by  border  heights  that  show  some  reflec- 
tion of  the  country  beyond  them,  and  descends  to  the  lower  valleys.  It  reaches  the 
plantation  and  the  farm,  and  leaving  the  Moor,  leaps  towards  the  village  with  the  ruined 
castle  that  fills  so  large  a  place  in  Dartmoor  story.  And  then  the  Lyd  hides  itself  in  a 
deep  gorge  where  the  sun  is  no  more  its  companion,  but  only  the  gloom  of  the  narrow 
chasm,  or  of  the  hanging  woods  where  the  trees  interweave  their  branches  above  its 
channel. 

A  humorous  description  of  Lydford  village,  its  surroundings,  and  its  people,  is  given 
by  Browne  in  his  poem,  The  Lvdford  Journey,  written  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  His  remarks  on  Lydford  Law,  and  his  account  of  the  castle,  show  that 
the  one  was  then  in  no  better  repute,  and  the  other  hardly  less  "annoyous,  contagious 
and  detestable,"  than  when  Richard  Strode,  who  represented  Plympton  in  Parliament, 
was  confined  there  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  The  existing  remains  of  the  building,  in 
which  transgressors  of  the  Forest  laws  and  Stannary  prisoners  were  confined,  consist 
principally  of  the  walls  of  a  square  keep.  With  the  decline  of  the  power  of  the  tinners 
the  Castle  of  Dartmoor  also  began  to  decay.  For  some  time  the  Duchy  courts  continued 
to  be  held  there,  but  when  these  were  removed  to  Princetown  it  became  entire!)'  neglected, 
and  was  allowed  to  fall  into  its  present  ruined  state. :: 

Near  the  castle  is  the  church  of  St.  Petrock,  which  is  interesting  as  being  the  mother 

*  A  Hundred  Years  on   Dtirtintxir,  Chup.  1. 
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church  of  the  extensive  parish  in  which  the  Forest  is  situated.  But  though  the  area  of 
the  parish  is  large  it  is  needless  to  say  the  population  is  not  so,  and  was  considerably  less 
before  the  existence  of  Princetown,  consequently  only  a  small  church  was  needed. 
Moreover  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Forest  were  accustomed  to  attend 
the  church  of  Widecombe.:::  It  is  chiefly  of  fifteenth  century  date,  and  consists  of  nave 
and  chancel,  south  aisle,  south  porch,  and  tower. 

Few  places  on  the  borderland  of  Dartmoor  are  better  known  than  Lydford  Gorge, 
which  yields  a  rich  reward  to  the  seeker  after  the  romantic  and  the  beautiful.  And  it  is 
unique ;  for  while  within  the  Moorland  district  there  are  many  deep,  wooded  valleys, 
through  which  fretting  streams  force  their  way,  there  is  none  possessing  features  such  as 
accompany  this.  It  is  only  in  the  gorge 
of  the  Lyd  that  such  a  yawning  fissure  as 
that  at  its  head  can  be  seen,  or  a  waterfall 
of  such  a  height  as  the  one  formed  by  the 
Black  Down  stream.  Lydford  Gorge 
extends  from  a  point  near  the  village  down- 
ward for  a  mile  or  more,  when  it  widens 
somewhat,  but  the  valley  retains  its  features 
of  precipitous,  tree-clothed  sides  fora  much 
greater  distance.  The  gorge  is  easily  acces- 
sible, being  within  half  a  mile  of  the  Lydford 
railway  station.  The  entrance  to  it  at  this 
end  is  at  the  Manor  Hotel,  within  the 
grounds  of  which  a  great  part  of  it  is  situ- 
ated. At  its  upper  end,  and  close  to  the 
bridge  near  the  village,  is  another  entrance. 

From  the  gardens  of  the  hotel  a 
narrow  roadway  leads  to  the  bottom  of 
the  valley.  Just  where  this  commences  to 
descend  a  green  path  runs  from  it  on  the 
left,  and  terminates  in  a  small  plateau.  To 
this  the  visitor  should  on  no  account  fail  to 
make  his  way,  for  not  only  is  by  far  the 
best  view  of  the  gorge  obtained  from  it, 
but  also  one  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
surpass  in  the  Westcountry.  Bushes  grow 
by  the  green  path,  and  nothing  is  seen  until 
the  little  plateau  is  reached.  Then  the 
wide  prospect  bursts  at  once  upon  the 
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sight,  and  the  visitor  looks  on  a  picture  of 
hill  and  valley,  of  woods  and  distant  Moor. 
At  his  feet  is  the  deep  ravine,  whence 
comes  no  sound  from  the  Lyd,  nor  can  it  be  seen,  for  the  gorge  is  filled  with 
trees.  Opposite,  the  hill  rises  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  hidden  brink  of 
the  stream,  that  here,  where  the  valley  bends,  sweeps  round  its  base.  In  the 
bosom  of  the  woods  are  dark  shadows,  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  strive  in  vain 
to  pierce,  while  uplifted  on  some  jutting  point  a  graceful  ash  here  and  there  spreads 
her  branches,  her  tremulous  leaves  brilliant  in  light.  Where  the  eye  can  trace  the  valley 
no  further  the  tower  of  Lydford  Church  is  seen,  and  close  beside  it  the  keep  of  the  old 
castle.  Beyond  these  is  the  Moor,  high  up  on  which  the  spot  where  the  Lyd  rises  can  be 
distinguished.  It  is  in  the  dip  to  the  right  of  the  eminence  rising  above  a  hill  of  a  beehive 
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shape  ;  the  former  is  Corn  Ridge,  the  rounded  hill  being  Great  Noddon.  Near  this,  and 
towering  above  all  the  others,  is  Great  Links  Tor;  over  the  hill  to  the  right  is  Hare  Tor, 
and  a  small  portion  of  Black  Down.  The  effect  of  the  colourings  of  the  Moor  seen 
beyond  the  mass  of  green  in  the  depths  of  the  ravine  is  particularly  striking  from  this 
point  at  certain  seasons,  and  when  the  atmospheric  conditions  are  favourable.  In  the 
other  direction  we  have  a  view  of  the  valley  below  the  gorge  which  is  very  impressive. 

The  descent  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley  is  not  usually  made  by  the  narrow  road,  but 
by  a  zigzag  path  diverging  from  it  on  the  right,  which  will  bring  the  visitor  directly  to  the 
cascade.  The  stream,  which  has  its  source  near  the  Okehampton  and  Tavistock  road  on 
Black  Down,  here  falls  from  a  considerable  height,  which  is  given  as  a  hundred  and  ten 
feet.  It  does  not  leap  boldly  out  in  the  manner  of  most  waterfalls,  but  slides  down  the 
precipitous  face  of  a  rock  into  a  little  pool,  and  immediately  joins  the  Lyd.  There  is 
consequently  no  deafening  roar,  as  when  a  stream  falls  sheer  into  the  basin  below,  and  is 
pent  between  walls  of  rock.  The  water  glides  almost  silently  down,  broken  in  its  course 
by  a  ledge,  and  produces  an  altogether  singular  and  charming  effect.  In  the  wealth  of 
foliage  we  see  an  emerald,  in  the  cascade  a  pearl,  set  in  the  rocky  crown  of  Devon,  and 

adding  to  it  far  more  beauty  than  any  gem 
from  the  mines  of  Peru,  or  the  ocean's 
depths,  ever  lent  to  a  golden  symbol  of 
royalty. 

Not  far  below  the  waterfall  is  a  cave, 
but  whether  natural  or  artificial  is  not 
quite  certain.  If  the  latter  it  is  probably 
a  relic  of  old  mining  operations,  but  there 
is  nothing  near  it  to  indicate  that  such 
were  ever  conducted  here,  nor  can  the 
marks  of  tools  be  found  in  the  cavern 
itself.  In  Browne's  poem  mention  is  made 
of  the  cave  of  the  Gubbins',  a  lawless  band 
that  once  infested  this  part  of  Devon,  as 
being  near  to  Lydford.  Fuller  about  the 
same  time  speaks  of  them  as  living  in 
"  Cotts  (rather  Holes  than  Houses),"  and 
says  that  the  "Gubbings-Land  "  was  some- 
where near  Brent  Tor.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  woods  in  the  valley  of  the 
Lyd  formed  their  retreat,  and  we  may  not 
unreasonably  suppose  that  this  cave  by  the 
waterfall,  and  another  nearer  the  upper 
part  of  the  gorge,  were  among  the  places 
in  which  they  sought  shelter  and  conceal- 
ment. Fuller  says  they  "  multiplied,  with- 
out marriage,  into  many  hundreds,"  which, 
if  it  were  so,  must  have  necessitated  a 
number  of  habitations. 

The  pool  at  the  bottom  of  the  water- 
fall is  crossed  by  a  rustic  wooden  bridge, 
which  adds  not  a  little  to  the  picturesqueness 
of  the  scene,  and  from  this  a  narrow  path, 

carried  along  the  margin  of  the  stream,  runs  for  some  distance  up  the  valley.  On  the 
opposite  side  is  another  path,  reached  by  a  bridge  thrown  over  the  Lyd  below  the  pool,  and 
leading  the  visitor  through  the  most  romantic  parts  of  the  gorge.  In  places  the  narrow 
way  closely  neighbours  the  river;  in  others  it  climbs  some  steep  ascent,  and  the  foaming 


Lydford  Church. 

"  The  mother  church  nf  the  extensive  parish  in  \vhich  the 
Forest  is  situated.'1 — 'See  Pitges  179-1RO.) 
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waters  are  seen  only  between  the  branches  of  the  trees  that  cover  the  declivity.  Midway 
up  the  ravine  the  crags  of  Raven  Tor  thrust  themselves  above  the  leafy  covering,  their 
hoary  faces  turned  towards  the  rising  sun.  Grey  rocks  and  foliage,  and  the  gleam  of 
cascades,  here  mingle  harmoniously  :  a  sight  pleasant  to  the  eye.  For  sounds  to  delight 
the  ear,  the  voice  of  the  Lyd,  and  the  soft  rustling  of  leaves. 

But  the  woods  on  this  side  of  the  river,  as  also  those  on  the  left  bank  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  gorge,  where  is  another  footbridge,  are  not  within  the  grounds  of  the  hotel, 

and  it  is  therefore  not  always  that 
the  public  have  access  to  them.  It 
is  at  this  higher  part  that  the  Lyd 
issues  from  that  deep  and  dark 
fissure  so  unlike  anything  seen  on 
the  other  rivers  of  the  Moor.  Into 
this  the  sunshine  never  penetrates, 
and  in  the  gloom  the  happy  little 
stream  loses  her  smile  for  a  time. 
By  means  of  a  path  carried  along 
the  side  of  the  chasm,  and  pro- 
tected where  necessary  by  a  hand- 
rail, the  visitor  may  make  his  way 
through  it.  On  each  side  rise  walls 
of  rock ;  overhead  the  trees  hide 
the  sky,  while  below  the  stream  is 
seen  forcing  its  way  through  the 
narrow  cleft.  The  lower  parts  of 
the  dark  precipices,  wetted  with 
spray,  are  smooth  and  shining, 
while  higher  up  their  sides  ferns 
and  other  plants  find  a  holding  on 
narrow  ledges.  A  single  arch,  said 
to  be  seventy  feet  above  the  bed  of 
the  stream,  spans  this  fissure,  and 
over  this  passes  the  road  to  Lydford 
village.  Above  the  bridge  the  path 
by  the  river  leads  towards  the 
waterfall  bearing  the  name  of  Skit 
Steps,  near  to  which  are  more  than 
one  deep  chasm  where  the  Lyd  is 
almost  lost  to  view. 

Chasm  above  Lvdford  Bridge. 
......  story  hereafter  noticed   the  existing 

"Where    the    Lyd    is  almost    lost    to   view.  J  ° 

Lydford  Bridge  replaced  an  earlier 
one,  but  it  would  be  unsafe  to 

accept  as  fact  what  may  have  no  better  foundation  than  tradition.  Browne  speaks  of  a 
bridge  at  Lydford  in  his  poem,  the  date  of  which  is  1644  (though  some  are  inclined  to 
think  it  was  written  before  that  time),  and  there  is  also  mention  of  one  here  in  1478. 

This  romantic  spot  has  been  the  scene  of  more  than  one  tragedy.  It  used  to  be 
related  how  a  young  man  of  Exeter,  some  century  ago,  having  lost  his  all  at  the  gambling 
tables,  here  destroyed  himself.  He  rode  one  dark  and  stormy  night  to  the  bridge,  and 
endeavoured,  it  was  supposed,  to  leap  his  steed  over  the  parapet,  which  the  country  people 
said  bore  marks  in  many  places  of  the  animal's  hoofs.  Not  succeeding  in  this,  he  dis- 
mounted and  taking  off  the  saddle  and  bridle,  flung  them  over  the  bridge,  and  leapt  after 
them  into  the  abyss.  But  the  measures  probably  taken  to  conceal  the  deed  proved  the 
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means  by  which  it  was  discovered,  for  the  saddle  and  bridle  became  entangled  in  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  and  this  led  to  the  body  being  found.  It  is  also  said  that  a  maniac 
once  destroyed  himself  here.  Eluding  his  keepers,  he  ran  yelling  to  the  bridge,  and 
before  he  could  be  overtaken  plunged  into  the  dark  waters.  In  our  own  time,  too,  there 
have  unfortunately  been  instances  of  individuals  losing  their  lives  in  the  chasm. 

According  to  local  story  an  adventure  once  befell  a  traveller  at  this  spot,  and  was 
commemorated  in  an  earlier  name  of  the  village  hostelry.  This  is  now  known  as  the 
Castle  Inn,  but  it  was  formerly  called  the  White  Horse,  the  change  having  been  made  by 
a  relative  of  a  recent  occupier,  who,  perhaps  overlooking  the  circumstance  related  in 
connection  with  it,  or  feeling  no  interest  in  such  associations,  saw  no  reason  why  he 
should  retain  the  old  name  of  the  house,  and  consequently  gave  it  one  which  he  deemed, 
from  its  proximity  to  the  ruined  keep,  to  be  more  appropriate.  The  story  goes  that  one 
dark  night  a  traveller,  mounted  on  a  white  horse,  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  inn,  and 
gave  his  steed  in  charge  of  the  ostler.  He  noticed  that  the  man,  who  was  standing  at 
the  door  as  he  approached,  looked  at  him  in  a  very  strange  manner,  but  he  thought  little 
of  it  at  the  time.  After  the  horse  had  been  attended  to,  the  ostler  entered  the  room 
where  the  traveller  was  sitting  with  the  landlord  and  several  others,  and  the  former'  again 
saw  that  he  was  being  narrowly  observed. 

"Which  way  might  'e  a  com',  sir,  makin'  so  bold?"  asked  the  ostler,  after  a  few 
minutes. 

"Which  way  did  1  come?"  said  the  traveller.  "Why,  by  the  Brent  Tor  road.  What 
makes  you  ask  ?  " 

"Well,  I  seed  'e  com'  from  the  church  way,  sir,"  the  ostler  replied,  "and  that's  what 
I  couldn'  make  out." 

"  But  the  Brent  Tor  road  lies  by  the  church,"  remarked  the  traveller. 

"  I  knaw  he  do,  sir;  but  no  .man  ant  a  travelled  from  Brin  Tar  by  thackey  road  to- 
night, I  knaw.  He  couldn'  a  din  it,  cos  there  bant  no  bridge." 

"  No  bridge  !  "  exclaimed  the  stranger.     "  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

And  then  it  was  explained  that  Lydford  Bridge  had  fallen,  and  that  communication 
in  the  direction  of  Brent  Tor  was  cut  off.  A  feeling  of  horror  crept  over  the  traveller 
at  the  recollection  of  the  danger  he  had  passed  through,  mingled  with  one  of  thankfulness 
for  his  preservation.  Just  before  reaching  the  village  he  had  noticed  that  his  horse  gave 
a  sudden  bound,  and  now  he  knew  that  the  animal  had  leapt  that  yawning  gulf  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night. 


XXIV. 

TAVY     CLEAVE. 

A  WILD  DEFILE CLEFT  OR  CLIFF? VIEW  FROM  GER  TOR A  GROUP  OF  TORS 

— ENTRANCE    TO   THE    CLEAVE THE    SPECTRE    HORSEMAN RUGGED    ROCK 

MASSES A  NARROW  PASS WATERN  OKE MEMORIES  OF  THE  MOOR. 


What  hills  are  those,  deserted,  brown  and  bare, 
Whose  mouldering  crags  the  spoils  of  Time  declare  ? 
Dartmoor  !   thy  stately  presence  I  perceive, 
Seen  first  at  morn,  and  lingering  last  with  eve  ; 
Thy  rugged  pinnacles,  unfolded  clear, 
Rising  in  solemn  grandeur,  wild  and  drear. 

— JOSEPH  COTTLK. 


AT  the  foot  of  Watern  Oke,  a  hill  in  the  north  quarter  of  the  Forest,"  the  Tavy 
receives  a  tributary  called  the  Rattle  Brook,  and  then  turning  southward  enters  a 
defile  so  narrow  that  for  some  little  distance  there  is  room  only  for  its  waters. 
About  three-quarters  of  a  mile  down,  below  a  group  of  tors,  the  sides  fall  back,  and 
further  on  the  valley  opens  out,  having  the  slope  of  Standon  Hill  on  one  side,  and  Nat 
Tor  Down  on  the  other.  This  defile  is  known  as  Tavy  Cleave,  and  for  wild  grandeur  is 
unsurpassed  throughout  the  Moorland  region. 

The  cleave  may  be  conveniently  reached  from  either  Lydford  or  Mary  Tavy.  From 
the  former  the  way  is  by  Skit  Steps  to  the  road  near  Beardon,  and  thence  by  Down  Lane 
to  the  commons  ;  a  track  also  leads  from  Lydford  station  almost  directly  to  it,  crossing 
the  high  road  on  Black  Down,  and  skirting  the  enclosures  of  Redford.  From  Mary  Tavy 
village  a  road,  passing  through  Horndon  and  Zoar,  runs  to  the  Moor  Gate  at  Lane  End, 
from  which  the  lower  end  of  the  cleave  is  only  a  little  over  half  a  mile  distant.  Those  to 
whom  a  rough  path  and  the  steep  banks  of  a  stream  thickly  strewn  with  masses  of 
granite  present  no  obstacles  will  best  see  this  romantic  pass  by  making  their  way  through 
it  from  Nat  Tor  to  its  head.  But  they  ought  also  to  ascend  the  tors  that  overhang  its 
western  side,  for  from  them  the  picture  of  the  deep  and  narrow  valley  is  most 
impressive. 

Whether  we  are  to  regard  the  name  now  borne  by  this  valley  as  a  corruption  of  cleft, 
or  whether  it  was  at  first  attached  only  to  the  tors  on  its  side,  and  is  really  the  word  cliff 
in  the  Dartmoor  vernacular,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say.  In  the  other  instances 
where  the  name  occurs  on  and  around  Dartmoor,  the  tor  which  may  be  supposed  to 
represent  the  cliff  is  much  less  imposing  than  the  valley,  but  in  the  present  case  the  rock 
masses  are  more  than  ordinarily  striking,  and  dispute  the  palm  for  grandeur  with  the 
defile  above  which  they  rise.  They  are  placed  on  the  brow  of  a  declivity  so  steep  as  to 
form  what  is  practically  a  cliff,  but  such  a  term  cannot  be  appropriately  applied  to  the 
piles  of  rock  in  the  other  cleaves  of  Dartmoor.  There  is  therefore  some  ground  for 

*  In  maps  drau  n  from  the  Survey  of  the  Moor  made  at  the  hej»inninj>  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Watern  Oke  Is  wrongly 
placed.  A  hill  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tavy  called  Outer  Standon  is  shown  as  Watern  Oke.  But  the  latter  is  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Tavy,  and  is  hounded  by  that  river,  the  Rattle  Brook,  and  a  line  dra\vn  from  this  tributary  to  the  Amicombe. 


Ger  Tor  on    the  Tavy. 

'The   hoary  crest  of  Nat  Tor   Down." 
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supposing  that  the  name  may  have  originally  belonged  to  the  tors,  though  it  must  not  he 
forgotten  that  in  every  instance  where  the  word  clctii'c  occurs  as  part  of  a  place-name  on 
the  .Moor  it  is  in  connection  with  a  deep,  narrow  valley.  But  however  this  may  be, 
what  is  now  generally  known  as  Tavy  Cleave  is  certainly  not  the  tors  alone  :  the  name  is 
borne  by  the  whole  valley,  and  it  has  been  so  called  for  very  many  years.  Sometimes 
the  plural  form  is  heard,  and  on  the  rolls  of  the  Manor  of  Willsworthy  the  name  appears 
as  Tavy  Cleaves.  Similarly  the  wooded  valley  of  the  Ermc  above  Ivybridge  is  often 
called  Stowford  Cleaves. 

A  fine  view  of  this  romantic  spot  is  obtained  from  Ger  Tor.  the  hoary  crest  of  Nat 
Tor  Down,  which  far  off  marks  the  huge  rent  in  the  hills.  During  the  walk  of  half  a 
mile  from  Lane  End  to  the  tor  the  cleave  is  so  completely  hidden  that  a  stranger  would 
not  suspect  its  existence.  When  the  rocks  are  reached  it  is  still  unseen.  But  let  the 
rambler  pass  beyond  the  weather-stained 
masses,  and  all  is  changed.  From  the  base 
of  the  tor  the  ground  falls  away  to  the  river 
far  below,  one  part  of  the  steep  slope  being 
almost  entirely  covered  with  the  clatter 
which  the  ages  have  formed  as  the  pile  has 
gone  slowly  to  decay.  On  the  further  side 
of  the  stream  rises  the  bold  hill  of  Standon, 
presenting  a  marked  contrast  to  the  great 
granite  bosom  of  Ger  Tor,  for  that  part  of 
it  seen  from  this  point  is  little  encumbered 
with  stone.  Upwards  the  stream  bends,  and 
is  lost  to  view  behind  a  steep,  rocky  ridge, 
which  rises  to  the  group  of  tors  that  cap  the 
precipitous  height  of  which  we  have  spoken. 
Between  Ger  Tor  and  this  group  the  reced- 
ing hill  forms  a  vast  amphitheatre,  and  here 
shall  be  found  evidences  that  in  a  far  away 
time  men  dwelt  and  laboured  in  this  wild 
valley,  and  were  laid  to  rest  where  the 
heather  now  blooms,  their  dirges  eternally 
sung  by  the  soft  breezes  of  summer  and  the 
boisterous  winds  of  winter.  Near  the  ruins 
of  their  rude  habitations  is  a  reave,  or  bank, 
presenting  at  a  distance  very  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  one  of  those  curious  stone  rows 
of  which  the  Moor  furnishes  so  many  examples, 
and  further  away  the  weathered  stones  of  a 

lonely  grave.  Down  by  the  river  the  disturbed  state  of  the  ground  shows  \\here  they 
found  work  for  their  hands  to  do.  The  heaps  which  were  cast  up  in  the  search  for  tin 
are  now  covered  with  turf  and  moss,  though  perchance  a  later  race  than  those  who  dwelt 
in  the  circular  huts  above  also  came  here  and  delved  for  ore.  But  the  workers  nearer  to 
our  own  day  were  yet  removed  by  many  years  from  us,  and  the  stones  have  long  been 
half  hidden  under  their  grey  and  yellow  coats.  What  manner  of  men  they  were  that 
made  a  home  in  this  deep  valley  through  which  the  Tavy  rolls  we  may  not  know,  but 
they  did  not  pass  without  leaving  behind  them  that  from  which  we  can  gather  a  part  of 
their  story. 

The  group  of  tors  to  which  allusion   has  been   made  stands  above  the  north-eastern 
side  of  the  great  amphitheatre,  and  consists  of   five  distinct   piles.       These  are   usually 


Tavy  Cleave  from  Ger  Tor. 

ie  base  of   the  tor  the  ground  falls  a\\a\  to  the 
river  far  heloxv ." 


*  cf.     Lustleigh  Cleave,  Chap.   IX.  ,nili: 
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known  as  the  Tavy  Cleave  Tors,  only  one  of  them  bearing  a  distinctive  title.  This,  the 
principal  mass,  the  Moormen  often  call  Sharp  Tor,  and  distinguish  it  from  another  of  the 
same  name  on  the  adjoining  common  by  referring  to  the  latter  as  Lydford  Sharp.  From 
these  tors,  the  situation  of  which  is  such  as  is  occupied  by  no  others  on  the  Moor,  the 
best  view  of  the  cleave  is  obtained,  much  of  it  not  seen  from  Ger  Tor  being  revealed. 
The  beholder  looks  into  the  depths  of  the  defile  as  from  a  precipice,  and  so  far  below  is 
the  Tavy  that  in  appearance  it  can  be  likened  only  to  a  rivulet.  We  have  stood  by  these 
piles  when  the  whortleberry  gatherers  were  busy  near  the  brink  of  the  river;  they  looked 
like  pigmies,  and,  but  for  their  movements,  could  hardly  be  distinguished  among  the  granite 
and  the  heather.  Towards  the  west  the  eye  roams  over  the  far  off  cultivated  country, 
but  besides  this  little  but  the  wild  valley  is  in  sight,  for  the  solitary  tracts  of  heath  that 
roll  away  into  the  desolate  recesses  of  the  Moor  are  hidden  by  the  nearer  hills.  Only 
one  glimpse  of  the  wilderness  beyond  is  obtained.  This  is  where  the  sides  of  the  cleave 
at  its  upper  end  fall  back,  and  Watern  Oke  is  seen  sloping  rapidly  to  the  meeting  place 
of  the  Tavy  and  the  Rattle  Brook.  Further  away  Great  Kneeset  uplifts  itself  from  the 
unseen  fen  that  covers  so  much  of  the  northern  part  of  the  ancient  Forest.  But  here  at 
all  events  the  book  is  open,  and  the  wanderer  may  if  he  chooses  turn  over  its  leaves  and 
read  it  to  the  end.  Then  he  will  learn  of  that  which  now  lies  beyond  his  ken,  and  in 
mastering  the  lesson,  shall,  like  others  have  done  before  him,  come  to  love  the  old  land 
that  hides  in  its  broad  bosom  so  many  beauties. 

Purple  banks  soft  kissed  by  singing  rivers. 

Moss-grown  boulders  'mid  the  cascades'  gleam. 
Upland  glens  where  bracken  bends  and  quivers 

When  the  breezes  brush  the  silvery  stream. 

Ancient  rocks,  like  warriors  old  and  hoary, 

Scarred  their  sides  bespread  with  lichens  grey, 
In  silence  stand,  and  yet  reveal  their  story. 

Tell  of  battles  of  a  far-off  day. 

How  the  white-mantled  Frost  King,  slowlv  working, 

Struck  where  stronger  powers  had  hardly  dared, 
And  his  forces,  in  the  crevice  lurking, 

Spread  in  ruin  what  the  earthquake  spared. 

Heathy  hillsides  seamed  with  deep  crevasses 

That  outspreading  like  a  network  lie; 
Labyrinths  through  which  the  torrent  passes 

When  the  tempest  runs  across  the  sky. 

Stones  that  mark  where  ancient  man  is  sleeping. 

Near  the  pile  that  dark  and  frowning  towers. 
Stand  like  sentinels  their  vigils  keeping, 

Through  the  silence  of  the  desert  hours. 

Land  of  Freedom  !    Land  of  antique  story  ! 

Land  where  Nature  long  has  held  her  place  ! 
In  her  sterner  aspect  is  her  glory, 

Here  she  wears  her  old,  primeval  face. 

Here  her  story  on  rude  rocks  is  graven, 

Voices  rise  from  out  a  distant  day  ; 
Here,  where  peace  and  calmness  find  a  haven, 

On  lone  Dartmoor  let  my  footsteps  stray. 

Having  looked  upon  the  cleave  from  the  tors,  let  us  now  descend  and  make  our  way 
from  Nat   Tor  to  its  head.     For  this  purpose  we  shall  once  more  turn  our  steps  towards 
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Ger  Tor,  which,  however,  we  shall  leave  a  little  to  the  left,  and  passing  down  the  hill  in  a 
direction  nearly  due  south,  shall  soon  reach  the  object  that  is  to  be  our  starting-point. 
From  Lane  End — the  appropriateness  of  which  name  will  be  recognised  when  it  is 
explained  that  the  road  terminates  here — Nat  Tor  is  reached  by  following  a  track  leading 
to  a  farm,  with  the  enclosures  on  the  right.  Shortly  before  reaching  this  farm  the  visitor 
will  strike  across  the  common  to  the  left,  when  the  tor  will  be  seen.  It  is  small  and  does 
not  rise  very  high  above  the  turf,  but  it  possesses  something  of  interest  nevertheless.  On 
one  side  of  it  there  is  a  small  ruined  enclosure,  probably  one  of  those  erected  in  the  days 
when  the  priours,  or  Moormen,  were  wont  to  gather  their  cattle  at  certain  of  the  tors. 
The  wall  is  in  a  state  of  dilapidation,  but  it  can  be  plainly  traced,  and  the  posts  forming 
the  gateway  yet  remain.  Not  far  below  the  Tavy  bids  adieu  to  the  long  and  deep  cleave, 
soon  to  look  for  the  first  time  upon  enclosed  lands,  and  to  meet  with  those  signs  of 
civilisation  to  which  it  has  hitherto  been  a  stranger.  About  half  a  mile  down  the  ancient 
Lich  Path  crosses  the  river  at  Willsworthy  Ford,  and  here,  according  to  the  story,  a 
spectre  horseman  may  be  seen 
whenever  the  moon  lights  up  a 
stormy  sky,  and  the  usually  bright 
stream  comes  down  from  the  hills 
a  raging  torrent.  It  is  said  that 
long  ago  a  lady  was  wont  to  come 
to  meet  her  lover  secretly  at  the 
ford.  Who  she  was  is  not  re- 
corded :  we  only  know  that  she 
was  5-oung  and  beautiful,  wore  rich 
apparel,  rode  a  splendid  white 
horse,  and  dwelt  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Lydford.  We  also  know 
little  about  the  lover,  further  than 
that  he,  too,  was  young,  and  also 
very  handsome,  dressed  in  a 
fashionable  style,  rode  a  magni- 
ficent black  steed,  and  made  his 
home  in  the  Forest  of  Dartmoor. 
The  story  intimates  that  they  met 
clandestinely  because  of  the  lady's 
father,  who  was  so  unreasonable 
as  to  wish  to  choose  a  husband 
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Ger  Tor  from  the  East. 
"  We  shall  once  more  turn  our  steps  towards  Ger  Tor." — 'Stv  Putfe  /M.y 

for  his  daughter,  instead  of  allow- 
ing her  to  do  so  herself.  This  is  rather  puzzling,  because  in  such  cases  we  almost 
invariably  find  that  the  suitor  to  whom  the  lady  has  given  her  heart  is  poor,  whereas  in  the 
present  instance  the  presumption  is  that  he  was  wealthy.  Had  it  been  otherwise  he  could 
hardly  have  possessed  a  valuable  steed,  or  have  been  able  to  dress  in  the  most  fashionable 
style,  as  the  story  says  he  did.  How  he  contrived  to  learn  the  latest  mode  in  the  Forest 
of  Dartmoor  it  is  difficult  to  understand,  but,  as  a  native  of  the  Moor  once  said  to  me, 
"there's  no  knawin'  what  vokes  doo'd  yeers  agone,"  and  so  we  will  content  ourselves  with 
what  the  story  relates  concerning  him. 

The  youthful  lover  was  always  the  first  to  arrive  at  the  ford,  and  there  he  would 
await  the  coming  of  the  beautiful  girl  who  had  ensnared  his  heart,  never  crossing  the 
stream  until  he  saw  her  descending  the  rugged  path  that  led  to  the  bank.  It  was  agreed 
that  their  meetings  should  take  place  towards  the  close  of  the  day,  and  never  did  the  lady- 
fail  to  appear  before  the  western  hills  hid  the  sun.  But  one  evening  her  lover  saw  the 
rosy  luminary  go  down  behind  a  great  bank  of  storm  clouds,  tinging  the  edges  of  the  inky 
masses  with  a  fierce  red,  and  still  she  came  not.  An  hour  passed  by,  and  darkness  began 
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to  usher  in  the  autumn  night,  hut  yet  the  youth  lingered  hy  the  stream.  Suddenly  the 
moaning  of  the  wind  ceased,  and  the  signs  that  had  portended  the  coming  tempest  were 
verified.  Then  out  of  the  silence,  broken  only  hy  the  sighs  of  the  river  that  rose  from  the 
rocky  cleave  up  the  valley,  came  the  loud  crash  of  thunder,  and  presently  the  laden 
clouds  poured  their  watery  burden  upon  the  darkened  earth.  Awhile  the  storm  lasted, 
and  then  a  calm  fell  upon  all  around,  and  a  deep  hush  again  rested  over  the  Moor  upon 
which  the  moon  looked  down  through  the  swiftly  fleeting  vapours  that  partially  veiled  her. 
Soon  another  sound  struck  upon  the  ear  of  the  youth  who,  no  shelter  being  near,  had 
been  constrained  to  brave  the  fury  of  the  elements.  It  grew  louder,  and  by-and-bye  the 
stream  at  his  feet  became  agitated,  and  rose  so  rapidly  that  it  speedily  covered  the 
stepping-stones  near  the  ford.  Then  with  a  mighty  rush  a  wall  of  water  appeared,  and  in 
a  few  moments  the  Tavy's  banks  were  swept  by  an  angry  flood. 

The  young  lover  succeeded  in  reaching  a  place  of  safety,  but  he  had  hardly  done  so 
when  the  dim  light  of  the  moon  showed  him  the  form  of  her  he  had  come  to  meet.  She 
was  galloping  down  the  old  Lich  Path  towards  the  ford,  but  reined  in  her  horse  as  she 
neared  the  bank  and  saw  the  swollen  river  before  her.  On  its  verge  she  stopped,  and 
looked  about  as  though  to  find  a  place  where  she  might  cross.  Her  lover  tried  to  warn 
her  of  her  danger,  but  his  voice  was  drowned  in  the  roar  of  the  stream.  Then  two  horse- 
men appeared,  furiously  riding  down  the  ancient  way  by  which  she  had  come.  No  sooner 
did  she  perceive  them  than  she  urged  her  steed  forward,  and  the  white  horse  plunged  fear- 
lessly into  the  turbulent  waters.  But  he  was  powerless  against  their  mad  onrush,  and 
was  rapidly  carried  away  by  the  current,  while  his  fair  rider  was  swept  from  the  saddle. 
For  an  instant  her  lover  saw  her  pale  face  and  one  uplifted  arm,  and  their  eyes  met. 
Then  she  went  down  beneath  the  surging  flood,  and  the  father  who  would  have  forced  her 
to  wed  with  one  she  could  not  love,  and  the  man  who  would  have  taken  her  while  aware 
that  her  heart  was  another's,  knew  that  they  had  driven  her  to  her  death. 

The  white  horse  gained  the  bank  at  a  point  lower  down  the  stream,  and  on  that  side 
of  it  which  his  mistress  had  hoped  to  reach.  While  yet  the  misty  moon  shed  a  dim  light 
upon  the  Moor,  a  rider  passed  over  the  Lich  Path,  his  face  set  towards  the  Forest.  The 
steed  he  rode  moved  across  the  heath  like  a  dark  shadow  ;  one  which  he  led  resembled,  in 
that  faint  light,  a  pale  ghost. 

Years  passed  by,  when  one  night  a  traveller  reaching  Willsworthy  Ford,  saw  by  the 
light  of  the  moon  that  the  Tavy  was  in  flood,  and  not  to  be  crossed.  As  he  was  turning 
away  towards  the  bridge  down  the  stream,  he  was  terror  stricken  at  seeing  the  shadowy 
figure  of  a  young  man  mounted  on  a  black  horse  and  leading  a  white  one,  suddenly 
appear  on  the  bank.  The  steeds  moved  silently  along  the  margin  of  the  flood,  the  man, 
who  wore  a  richly  laced  coat  beneath  a  heavy  riding  cloak,  seeming  to  peer  into  it  as 
though  in  search  of  something.  When  the  traveller  related  his  story  he  was  not  be- 
lieved, but  by-and-bye  the  spectre  horseman  was  again  seen,  and  more  than  once,  but 
only  when  the  moon  looked  down  upon  the  Tavy  and  saw  an  angry  river.  Then  those  in 
the  neighbourhood  knew  that  the  spirit  of  the  youthful  lover  haunted  the  spot  where  the 
beautiful  girl  whose  heart  he  had  won  had  perished. 

Leaving  Nat  Tor  we  shall  make  our  way  up  the  valley  by  a  rough  path  on  the  bank 
of  a  mine  leaf  that  is  here  carried  along  the  side  of  the  hill.  This  will  lead  us  through 
the  stone  encumbered  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  rugged  steep  below  Ger  Tor,  where  we 
shall  be  able  to  more  fully  realise  the  nature  of  the  clatter  than  was  possible  from  the  pile 
itself,  while  the  latter  is  also  seen  from  this  point  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Viewed 
from  the  common  on  its  western  side  Ger  Tor  loses  much  of  its  effect,  the  scarp  being 
hidden  it  appears  as  though  the  down  surrounded  it,  but  from  the  valley  where  its  true 
character  is  revealed  it  presents  a  remarkably  fine  appearance. 

A  wall  may  be  noticed  running  up  the  hill  by  the  side  of  the  clatter.  It  does  not, 
however,  go  beyond  the  tor,  but  the  intention  was  to  carry  it  across  the  common,  and 
thus  enclose  the  whole  of  Nat  Tor  Down.  It  marks  a  frustrated  attempt  at  "land- 
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grabbing,"  which  was  often   not  so  much   the  work  of  the  farmer,  or  the  squatter,  as  that 
of  the  owners  of  manors  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  Moor. 

From  this  point  onward  the  Tavy  will  claim  a  considerable  share  of  the  rambler's 
attention.  Many  fine  pools  and  small  cascades  will  be  passed  as  lie  proceeds.  In  one 
place  a  ledge  of  rock  runs  across  the  stream,  having  a  narrow  cleft  near  the  centre,  and 
through  this  the  river  falls  in  a  sheet  of  foam.  So  smooth  and  square  are  the  sides  of 
this  opening  that  at  a  first  glance  it  has  almost  the  appearance  of  having  been  formed  by 
artificial  means.  Some  of  the  pools,  which  are  much  larger  than  are  usually  seen  on  the 
Dartmoor  streams,  are  very  deep  ;  in  other  places  the  river  is  shallow,  running  over  a 
pebbly  bed,  or  one  of  solid  rock.* 

At  the  foot  of  the  clatter  under  Ger  Tor  the  rocky  ridge  that  sweeps  down  from  the 
Tavy  Cleave  Tors  to  the  river  comes  into  view,  but  we  shall  not  see  it  to  the  best  advantage 

unless  the  sky  be  overcast.  On  a  summer 
clay,  when  the  deep  valley  is  steeped  in  light, 
the  boulders  that  stream  from  the  tors 
appear  as  one  great  grey  mass  ;  it  is  when 
the  sun  hides  his  face  from  the  Moor,  and 
the  hills  are  wrapped  in  gloom,  that  these 
fields  of  granite  blocks,  hurled  down  from 
their  lofty  stations  by  the  mighty  forces 
that  are  ever  at  work,  impress  the  beholder 
most  powerfully.  When  we  draw  near  and 
look  up  at  the  fallen  rocks,  lying  in  confused 
piles,  we  read  the  story  revealed  by  all  the 
clatters  of  the  Moor.  It  is  the  story  of  ruin, 
of  decay. 

We  pass  the  river-laved  foot  of  the 
ridge,  and  the  grandest  part  of  the  ravine 
unfolds  itself.  The  crags  lift  their  fantastic 
forms  high  above  the  pass,  one  side  of  which 
is  here  so  steep  that  it  could  only  be  climbed 
with  difficulty.  The  defile,  though  narrow, 
yet  affords  ample  room  for  a  pathway  on  the 
brink  of  the  river,  where  is  a  fine  piece  of 
turf,  though  the  lines  of  wrack  plainly  show 
that  when  the  Tavy,  swollen  with  rain, 
comes  sweeping  down  from  the  remote  fast- 
nesses of  the  Forest,  it  is  submerged.  Then 
it  is,  and  when  mist-wreaths  partially  shroud 
the  pinnacles  that  lift  themselves  above  the 
flood,  that  the  cleave  is  seen  at  its  grandest. 
What  we  have  remarked  of  the  clatters  is 

true  of  the  whole  valley.      The  blue  sky  and  the  sunshine  do  not  so  well  accord  with  its 
sternness  as  the  leaden  cloud,  nor  does  the  laughing  stream  find  there  a  suitable  home. 

The  tors  on  the  steep  are  passed  ;  let  us  pause  and  look  up  at  them.  In  the  masses 
of  granite  we  may  trace  a  resemblance  to  a  ruined  castle.  There  are  the  crumbling  walls 
and  the  postern,  the  arch  of  which  has  fallen,  with  a  narrow  path  appearing  to  lead  to  it. 
We  almost  look  for  the  warder  on  the  battlements,  so  like  an  ancient  stronghold  are  the 
rocks  moulded.  But  castles,  be  they  never  so  old,  are  as  things  of  yesterday  compared 

*  A  writer  about  IS4S  happened  to  mention  that  tile  Tavy  here  "  flows  for  some  distance  over  a  solid  granite  Hoor,"  and 
since  that  time  this  has  heen  remarked  upon  as  though  such  a  tiling  was  altogether  unusual.  There  is.  however,  nothing  singular 
in  it.  nor  is  it  probable  that  the  writer  referred  to  supposed  that  there  was.  In  many  places  the  Dartmoor  streams  have  a 
bottom  of  solid  granite,  and  this  is  indeed  only  w  hat  we  mi^ht  expect  to  Hnd  in  such  a  region. 
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The  Tavy  and  the  Rattle  Brook,  looking 

down  from  Watern  Oke. 
"The  head  of  the  cleave  is  reached." — /See  Pii^e  IHJ./ 
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to  the  citadel  of  Tavy  Cleave.  Its  foundations  were  laid  "  when  Time  was  young,"  and 
yet  it  has  outlasted  the  proudest  structures  of  man. 

Further  up  the  defile  narrows;  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  the  left  approaches  nearer  to 
the  stream,  until  the  level  pieee  of  turf  becomes  a  mere  strip.  By-and-hye  it  is  lost 
altogether,  and  the  way  is  rugged.  A  clatter  covers  the  steep  slope  and  sinks  down  into 
the  river.  Progress  can  only  he  made  by  clambering  over  the  masses  of  rock,  many  of 
which  lie  half-hidden  beneath  moss  and  whortleberry  plants.  Nor  on  the  further  side 
of  the  stream  is  it  otherwise,  for  there,  too,  the  hill  is  steep,  and  covered  with  boulders, 
grey  granite  everywhere  showing  itself,  and  creeping  plants  everywhere  striving  to  hide  it, 
\\  hi'le  the  base  of  the  declivity  is  also  washed  by  the  waters.  Beyond  the  clatter  the  hill 
above  us  falls  back,  and  the  tavy  making  a  great  bend  is  lost  to  view  behind  the  hill  to 
the  right.  In  front  another  stream  comes  to  join  it.  It  is  the  Rattle  Brook,  and  the 
head  of  the  cleave  is  reached. 

The  wild  Forest  now  lies  before  the  rambler.  When  he  crosses  the  tributary  stream, 
and  climbs  the  slope  of  Watern  Oke,  the  hills  in  the  recesses  of  the  Moor  come  into  view. 
Lonely  Fur  Tor  lifts  his  granite  crest  above  the  forbidding  steeps,  and  the  dark  ridges 
behind  which  C  ran  mere  hides  itself  are  seen  against  the  eastern  sky.  The  Rattle  Brook 
marks  the  boundary  line  of  the  Forest,  on  the  western  side  of  the  stream  being  the 
common  lands  of  Lydford,  of  Bridestowe,  and  of  Sourton.  These  form  a  bold  ridge, 
though  its  summit  is  not  in  view,  and  beyond  this  is  the  valley  of  the  Lyd.  In  the 
direction  whence  the  Rattle  Brook  comes  down  from  its  lofty  cradle,  the  masses 
of  Dunnagoat  are  visible,  and  Green  Tor,  on  the  slope  of  Amicombe,  and  one  solitary 
building  near  it.  This  is  Bleak  House,  but  the  hopes  of  those  who  reared  it  (modern 
adventurers  who  sought  to  wring  wealth  from  the  Moor)  were  shattered,  as  is  now  the 
edifice  itself. 

But  it  is  the  view  down  the  valley  that  will  attract  the  wanderer  who  reaches  this 
spot.  Truly  grand  is  the  picture  of  the  cleave  that  is  here  presented.  At  the  foot  of  the 
beholder  the  Tavy  is  seen  struggling  through  a  huge  granite  trough,  above  whose  sides 
the  hills,  thickly  dotted  with  grey  rocks,  climb  to  the  sky.  Down 'the  narrow  pass  the 
Cleave  Tors  crest  a  hill  that  seems  to  rise  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  hidden  depths, 
and  far  beyond,  framed  by  their  frowning  masses  and  the  brow  of  Standon,  is  seen  the 
Cornish  eminence  of  Kit  Hill.  The  scene  is  a  most  impressive  one,  and  those  who  have 
wandered  over  Dartmoor,  and  know  something  of  its  romantic  features,  will  admit  that 
for  rugged  grandeur  and  sublimity  it  can  show  no  other  picture  like  this. 

And  now  we  bid  farewell  to  the  old-time  region  over  which  we  have  been 
wandering,  and  pass  from  the  silence  of  the  waste  to  its  gemmed  circlet  and  down  into 
the  lowlands,  where  the  heath  is  no  more  seen,  but  in  its  place  are  woods  and  pasture 
lands  and  orchards.  But  though  no  longer  before  our  eyes,  the  tor  lifting  its  head  into 
the  still  air,  the  rock  on  its  cushion  of  heather,  the  gnarled  trees  of  ancient  groves,  the 
deep  valley  and  the  waterfall,  will  yet  live  in  the  memory,  while  the  notes  of  the  lark  and 
the  whisper  of  the  mountain  breeze,  and  the  "cry"  of  the  far-off  stream,  will  come  back 
to  us  like  the  air  of  an  old  song  rising  out  of  the  half-forgotten  past.  And  how  beautifully 
Nature  has  begirt  her  primeval  home;  planting  a  garden  at  the  foot  of  its  rugged  hills, 
and  lovingly  giving  it  of  her  best.  Stern  and  wild  though  the  region  be,  shattered  by  a. 
thousand  storms  its  rock  towers,  and  scarred  its  lichened  boulders,  the  hind  of  flowers 
greets  it  with  a  smile,  and  like  a  child  climbing  on  its  mother's  knee,  seeks  to  ascend  its 
steeps.  Far  away  the  wanderer  looks  only  upon  blue  hills,  nor  knows  that  in  Devonia's 
crown  manifold  beauties  hide.  But  he  draws  near,  and  the  diadem  reveals  itself,  and 
proves  its  fitness  to  be  set  upon  such  a  land  by  the  richness  of  its  gems. 


Sketch    Map  of   Dartmoor. 

The   shaded   portion   shows  the   Moor;    the   inner  dotted   line   represents  the   Boundary  of  the   Forest. 

The  figures  refer  to  the  Chapters. 
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Guide  to  the   Places  and   Objects  described,  with   Distances  from   the 

Nearest  Centres. 


A   FEW  general  directions  for  reaching  the  beauty  spots  of   Dartmoor  described  in  the 
foregoing  pages  may  perhaps  prove  useful.     The  reader  is   not  conducted   step  by 
step  over  the  ground,  such   being  more  within  the   province  of  a  guide  book,  and 
upon  this  it  was  not  desired  to  trench.      But  sufficient  information  is  given  to  enable  the 
rambler  to  readily  reach  the  various  places  noticed  from  the  nearest  tourist  centres  should 
he  desire  to  do  so,  and,  where  necessary,  the  best  routes  to  the  objects  of  interest  in  their 
vicinity  are  briefly  sketched. 


/.  Wistman's  Wood. — Two  Bridges,  under  H  m.  Princetown,  3  m.  Tavistock 
to  Two  Bridges,  8m.-  -  A  path  to  the  wood  leads  from  the  high  road,  the  gate  giving 
access  to  it  being  quite  near  to  the  Two  Bridges  Hotel.  There  is,  however,  a  dispute  at 
present  as  to  the  right  of  way  through  Crockern  Farm,  across  which  the  path  runs,  and 
it  is  probable  that  another  route  will  be  provided  for  the  visitor.  Information  on  this 
point  may  be  obtained  at  the  hotel.  The  wood  consists  of  three  groups ;  it  was  in  the 
central  one  that  the  fire  of  1886  occurred.  The  inscription  referred  to  in  the  notice  of 
the  wood  is  on  a  large  triangular  stone  in  the  clatter  about  midway  between  its  upper  and 
lower  verge.  To  reach  the  higher  part  its  eastern  (or  upper)  edge  should  he  skirted. 
There  is  a  good  view  of  it  from  the  hill  on  the  Bear  Down  side  of  the  Dart. 

II.  Fur  Tor. — Two  Bridges,  via  Cowsic  Head,  under  6  m.  Lydford  station,  via 
Red  ford  and  Watern  Oke,  6  m.  Princetown,  via  Rundle  Stone  and  Walkham  Head, 
7^  m.  (By  Walkham  Head  the  source  of  the  river  is  meant,  not  the  hill  near  it  marked 
by  that  name  on  the  Ordnance  Map.)  Okehampton,  via  Dinger  Plain  and  Broad 
Amicombe  Hole,  under  8  m.  Tavistock,  via  Peter  Tavy,  Twyste  Lane  and  Walkham 
Head,  10J  m.  -  -  From  Two  Bridges  the  Cowsic  may  be  traced  to  its  source,  the  stream 
being  approached  from  the  Tavistock  road,  a  short  distance  to  the  west  of  the  starting- 
point ;  or  the  visitor  may  proceed  by  way  of  Bear  Down  Farm,  and  pursuing  a  northward 
course  along  the  ridge  behind  it,  reach  the  menhir  known  as  Bear  Down  Man,  from  which 
the  springs  of  the  Cowsic  are  about  i  m.  distant,  in  a  direction  north  by  west.  Beyond 
this  point  the  ground  is  very  bad,  the  source  of  the  stream  being  on  the  edge  of  the  great 
fen  that  extends  over  so  much  of  the  north  quarter  of  the  Forest.  But  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  passing  over  it  during  a  dry  season,  although,  as  it  is  always  fatiguing  walking, 
progress  is  necessarily  slow.  By  pursuing  a  direction  a  little  west  of  north  the  rambler 
will  reach  the  Tavy,  which  is  rather  over  i  m.  distant,  Fur  Tor  previously  coming  into 
view.  Crossing  the  river  about  i  m.  below  its  source  under  Cut  Hill,  and  still  following 
the  same  direction  he  will  be  led  to  the  rocks.  After  leaving  the  Tavy  good  ground  is 
soon  gained. 
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The  route  from  Lydford  station  to  the  tor  passes  over  good,  hard  ground.  Close  to 
the  South-Western  Railway  Company's  cottages  a  gate  opens  on  Black  Down,  and  from 
this  a  green  path  runs  up  by  the  side  of  the  common  with  Henscott  Plantation  on  the 
left.  This  leads  to  the  high  road  from  Tavistock  to  Okehampton,  and  on  reaching  this  it 
must  be  crossed,  and  the  same  direction  followed  for  a  short  distance,  when  a  track 
running  from  Burn  Lane  and  Brent  Tor  to  the  Forest  will  be  struck.  This  the  rambler 
now  follows,  the  direction  being  about  north-east.  At  Forstal  Cross,  where  is  a  small 
granite  pillar,  the  enclosures  of  Redford  are  reached,  and  these  are  kept  on  the  right. 
Near  the  higher  end  of  them  is  Hare  Tor  towards  which  the  rambler  must  make  his  way, 
keeping  it,  however,  a  little  to  the  left.  Continuing  on  the  same  course  the  hill  is 
descended  and  the  Tavy  is  reached  near  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Rattle  Brook,  and  at 
the  head  of  the  Tavy  Cleave  defile.  Crossing  the  Rattle  Brook  the  rambler  finds  himself 
on  Watern  Oke  from  which  hill  Fur  Tor  is  in  full  view.  The  way  now  lies  towards  the 
tor,  keeping  the  Tavy  on  the  right.  Soon  that  river  makes  an  abrupt  turn,  flowing  from 
the  south,  and  at  the  bend  the  Amicombe  comes  down  to  join  it.  The  latter  stream  may 
be  crossed  at  this  point  or  further  up,  but  in  either  case  it  should  be  followed  till  the 
rambler  is  nearly  abreast  of  Fur  Tor.  If  a  bee  line  is  struck  from  the  confluence  bad 
ground  will  be  encountered.  -  -  The  route  from  Lydford  village  will  be  found  in 
///.  Cranmere. 

The  best  route  to  Fur  Tor  from  Princetown  is  by  way  of  Kundle  Stone  and  Walkham 
Head.  From  Rundle  Stone,  over  1^  m.  from  the  Duchy  Hotel  at  Princetown,  the  prison 
leat  should  be  followed.  It  runs  for  some  distance  through  the  prison  ground,  but  no 
objection  is  made  to  visitors  walking  that  way  provided  that  no  convicts  are  at  work  on 
the  route.  If  such,  however,  happens  to  be  the  case  the  rambler  must  make  his  way 
toward  Great  Mis  Tor  from  Rundle  Stone,  keeping  the  wall  of  the  enclosures  on  his 
right.  Where  this  terminates  he  turns  right,  when  he  will  soon  reach  the  leat,  which 
then  becomes  his  guide  to  the  Walkham.  At  the  point  where  it  is  taken  in  from  that 
river,  or  rather  from  a  tributary  of  that  river  called  Spriddle  Lake,  an  old  peat  track  runs 
north,  and  this  he  will  follow  to  its  end,  when  he  will  be  close  to  the  source  of  the 
stream,  which  is  not  far  above  its  first  bend.  He  must  cross  this  where  the  track  ends, 
and  not  go  quite  to  the  head  of  it,  which  is  a  little  to  the  right.  On  the  further  side  he 
will  find  himself  among  a  number  of  turf  ties,  but  they  present  no  obstacle,  having  been 
disused  for  a  considerable  time,  and  are  now  covered  with  whortleberry  plants.  On  the 
top  of  the  hill  in  front  of  him  is  a  bad  piece  of  fen,  and  to  avoid  this  it  will  be  necessary 
to  keep  a  little  to  the  left  as  he  passes  up  through  the  ties.  Skirting  the  fen  he  will 
reach  the  Tavy,  Fur  Tor  being  in  sight  as  he  descends  towards  it.  He  will  strike  the 
river  some  little  distance  below  the  point  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  route  to  the  tor  from 
Cowsic  Head,  as  already  described.  -  -  If  the  visitor  can  pass  through  the  prison 
ground,  and  the  state  of  the  Moor  is  suitable,  he  may,  instead  of  following  the  leat,  turn 
in  from  the  road  a  little  on  the  Two  Bridges  side  of  Rundle  Stone  to  Fitx's  Well,  and 
from  there  follow  the  old  tram  road  on  the  east  side  of  the  Blackabrook,  and  make  his 
way  to  the  Tavy  by  a  line  passing  eastward  of  Walkham  Head. 

The  route  from  Okehampton  to  Fur  Tor  is  a  very  easy  one.  From  the  station  a 
road  leads  up  to  the  artillery  camp  on  the  hill,  and  this  the  visitor  follows,  and  where  it 
forks  takes  the  left  branch  to  Moor  Gate.  Here  a  rough  track  running  south-west- 
ward immediately  outside  the  wall  of  Okehampton  Park  will  lead  him  between  Row  Tor 
and  West  Mil  Tor,  and  on  to  Dinger  Plain,  the  Moor  Brook  being  his  companion  through- 
out its  course.  It  seems  to  have  been  formed  on  the  line  of  an  ancient  way,  and  is  very 
plainly  defined  as  far  as  Dinger  Tor,  being  still  in  use  as  a  peat  track.  From  the  tor  the 
next  point  is  Broad  Amicombe  Hole,  on  the  further  side  of  the  West  Ockment.  This  is 
an  opening  between  Great  Kneeset  on  the  left,  and  Amicombe  Hill  on  the  right,  and  is  in 
^full  view  as  the  rambler  proceeds,  its  direction  being  about  south-south-west.  It  is  a 
'mile  from  Dinger  Tor,  Lints  Tor  being  about  midway  between.  A  little  feeder  of  the 
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West  Ockment  runs  down  the  pass,  and  this  must  he  followed  to  its  head.  If  the  Ock- 
ment  cannot  easily  he  crossed  here  the  ramhler  should  trace  it  upwards  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, when  he  will  hardly  fail  to  find  some  place  where  he  may  do  so  by  means  of  the 
boulders  in  its  channel.  When  the  head  of  the  little  affluent  of  the  Ockment  is  reached 
the  rambler  must  proceed  due  south  through  the  pass,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  J  m. 
he  will  come  upon  the  springs  of  another  stream.  This  is  the  Amicombe,  which  is 
followed  for  1  m.  to  the  point  where  it  receives  the  Cut  Combe  Water  (the  second  tributary 
on  the  left),  when  the  foot  of  the  hill  which  Fur  Tor  crowns  is  reached. 

The  rambler  who  desires  to  visit  Fur  Tor  from  Tavistock  cannot  do  better  than  take 
the  train  to  Lydford  and  follow  the  route  already  given  from  that  place.  But  should  he 
wish  to  make  the  whole  of  the  journey  on  foot  he  will  leave  the  town  by  the  Okehampton 
road,  and  at  the  second  milestone  turn  right  to  the  village  of  Peter  Tavy,  which  is  about 
1  m.  further  on.  Passing  through  this  little  place  with  the  church  on  his  left,  he  will 
notice  a  lane  just  beyond  it  on  the  right.  Into  this  he  turns,  and  entering  upon  Smearn 
Down,  follows  the  road  that  runs  up  by  the  side  of  the  common.  Near  the  higher  end 
of  the  latter  a  moor  track  will  be  seen  branching  off  to  the  left  (vide  Chap.  XXII),  and 
this  now  becomes  his  path.  Beyond  Boulters  Tor  it  runs  between  some  newtakes,  this 
part  of  it  bearing  the  name  of  Twyste  Lane.  On  leaving  the  lane  he  passes  over  the  common 
with  the  slope  of  White  Tor  on  his  left,  the  green  path  being  well  defined.  On  Lang- 
stone  Moor,  a  little  further  on,  he  will  pass  quite  close  to  the  menhir  mentioned  in  Chap. 
XXII,  and  li  m.  beyond  this  will  reach  the  bounds  of  the  Forest,  where  the  track  runs 
through  a  cutting.  He  is  now  on  the  old  Lich  Path,  which  crosses  the  Walkham  at  a 
ford  seen  below.  But  he  does  not  follow  it  so  far.  Part  way  down  the  slope  the  road 
forks,  the  left  branch  being  the  old  peat  road  to  Waikham  Head,  noticed  in  the  directions 
for  visiting  the  tor  from  Princetown.  This  now  becomes  his  path,  and  when  its  end  is 
reached  he  follows  the  instructions  given  in  that  route. 

Having  penetrated  so  far  into  the  recesses  of  the  Moor  the  visitor  will  find  it  worth 
his  while  to  slightly  extend  his  journey,  and  ascend  Cut  Hill,  from  which  eminence  a  view 
of  the  wilder  parts  of  Dartmoor  is  obtained,  The  hill  is  about  1  m.  from  the  principal 
pile  of  Fur  Tor,  in  an  east-south-easterly  direction.  Its  summit  is  crowned  with  a  low 
mound  of  turf.  In  walking  from  the  tor  to  the  hill  the  rambler  has  a  good  view  of  Cut 
Combe  on  the  left. 

///.  Cranincre. — Lydford,  Okehampton,  Chagford,  about  7  m.  Two  Bridges,  about 
7|  m.  (The  distances  given  in  the  chapter  are  as  the  crow  flies.)  Princetown,  via  Two 
Bridges,  9  m.  -  If  the  visitor  starts  from  Lydford  station  he  will  follow  the  route  to 
Fur  Tor,  already  sketched,  and  when  abreast  of  that  tor  will  continue  as  in  the  route  now 
described  from  Lydford  village.  The  distance  from  the  station  is  greater  than  from  the 
latter  point.  -  -  From  Lydford  village  the  way  lies  by  the  Dartmoor  Inn,  close  to  which 
the  rambler  enters  upon  High  Down.  A  green  path  leads  across  this  to  a  ford  and 
stepping-stones  on  the  Lyd,  just  above  where  that  stream  receives  the  Doe  Tor  Brook, 
On  crossing  it  the  hill  is  ascended,  with  the  Doe  Tor  Brook  on  the  right  hand,  and  Bra 
Tor,  surmounted  with  a  cross,  on  the  left.  When  the  bend  on  the  brook  is  reached  it 
must  be  crossed,  and  an  easterly  direction  pursued  to  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  Sharp  Tor 
being  kept  a  little  to  the  right.  This  tor,  which  stands  on  the  ridge  about  ^  m.  north  of 
Hare  Tor,  is  only  a  small  pile.  When  the  top  of  the  ridge  is  reached  the  rambler  will 
see  Amicombe  Hill  and  Watern  Oke  before  him,  on  the  further  side  of  the  Rattle  Brook, 
with  the  rocks  of  Fur  Tor  rising  beyond.  To  the  left  of  Fur  Tor  is  Black  Ridge,  and  to 
the  left  of  that  a  conical  hill  will  he  seen.  This  is  Great  Kneeset,  and  is  the  mark  towards 
which  the  rambler  should  aim.  Cranmere  Pool  lies  about  1  m.  beyond  it,  and  a  little  to 
the  right,  and  it  is  possible  to  make  a  direct  line  to  it,  but  those  who  are  strangers  to  the 
locality  are  advised  to  go  by  way  of  Kneeset;  the  distance  is  not  much  greater,  and  if 
the  directions  here  given  are  followed  the  pool  may  be  reached  with  ease,  a  very  small 
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portion  of  fen  having  to  he  crossed.  On  descending  the  ridge  a  point  about  midway 
between  Kneeset  and  Fur  Tor  must  be  aimed  for,  as  by  so  doing  the  rambler  will  avoid 
the  little  feeders  of  the  Rattle  Brook  that  run  into  it  south  of  Green  Tor.  But  when 
that  stream  is  crossed,  which,  unless  it  be  in  flood,  can  be  done  without  difficulty,  a  course 
about  east-north-east  should  be  followed,  and  when  Kneeset  comes  again  in  sight  it  must 
be  made  for.  The  rambler  here  passes  over  the  southern  end  of  Amicombe  Hill,  Watern 
Oke,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  same  high  ground,  being  on  his  right.  On  approaching 
Kneeset  it  must  be  kept  a  little  to  the  right,  as  the  ground  is  rough  on  the  side  facing  the 
visitor.  At  the  distance  of  about  1  m.  from  the  Rattle  Brook  the  Amicombe  will  be 
reached,  just  below  its  source  (ridt  route  to  Fur  Tor  from  Okehampton).  The  summit 
of  Kneeset  ought  now  to  be  to  the  north-east,  and  is  distant  i,1  m.  On  reaching  it  the 
rambler  is  1  m.  from  the  pool,  which  lies  nearly  due  east  from  Kneeset,  Newtake,  a 
rounded  hill,  one  part  of  which  is  also  called  Hangingstone  Hill,  rising  against  the  sky 
beyond  it.  But  a  direct  course  to  it  should  not  be  followed,  as  such  will  lead  the  visitor 
over  some  very  heavy  and  broken  ground.  The  proper  plan  is  to  keep  well  to  the  right  of 
the  rounded  hill  that  marks  the  situation  of  Cranmere,  and  cross  the  dip  between  Kneeset 
and  Black  Ridge,  the  direction  being  about  east  by  south.  On  the  further  side  of  the  dip 
the  rambler  will  find  himself  on  the  edge  of  the  fen,  and  must  now  turn  left,  the  line 
followed  from  Kneeset  and  the  one  he  is  about  to  follow  forming  an  obtuse  angle.  He 
will  thus  be  led  directly  to  the  pool,  having  the  fen  on  his  right,  and  the  dip  on  his  left. — 
Should  the  start  be  made  from  Bridestowe  station  the  path  leading  from  the  Fox  and 
Hounds  Inn  to  Noddon  Gate  must  be  followed,  and  the  Lyd  crossed  just  below  the  latter 
at  the  stepping-stones.  The  ridge  in  front  is  then  ascended,  Arms  Tor  being  kept  a  little 
to  the  left.  The  Rattle  Brook  is  crossed  just  below  Green  Tor,  and  then  the  way  lies 
over  Amicombe  Hill  to  the  source  of  the  Amicombe  under  Great  Kneeset.  When  this 
point  is  reached  the  directions  given  in  the  preceding  route  must  be  followed.  From 
Arms  Tor  to  Great  Kneeset  the  course  is  a  trifle  south  of  due  east.  Bridestowe  is  the 
nearest  railway  station  to  the  pool.  The  distance  is  6  m. 

From  Okehampton  there  are  two  good  routes  to  Cranmere.  The  first  of  these  will 
take  the  visitor  to  Dinger  Plain,  as  already  described  in  the  route  from  the  town  to  Fur 
Tor.  From  Dinger  Tor  the  pool  lies  about  south-east  by  south,  and  is  2  m.  distant.  The 
rambler  will  descend  to  Brim  Brook,  which  he  will  cross,  and  make  his  way  over  the 
southern  part  of  Ockment  Hill.  The  West  Oekment,  the  course  of  which  can  be  seen, 
must  be  left  about  r?  m.  to  the  right,  but  at  the  distance  of  rather  over  1  m.,  and  just 
after  a  shallow  gully  known  as  Yergyland  Combe  has  been  crossed,  the  rambler  will  find 
himself  near  to  it,  as  it  here  runs  in  a  direction  different  from  that  which  it  pursues  further 
down.  Soon  after  he  will  strike  it  where  it  is  a  mere  rivulet,  and  following  it  to  its  source 
will  be  led  to  within  a  very  short  distance  of  the  pool.  While  keeping  the  Ockment 
well  to  the  right  after  leaving  Brim  Brook,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  go  too  far  to  the 
left,  as  not  only  is  the  ground  rather  bad  in  that  direction,  near  the  brook,  but  there  is  a 
danger  of  missing  the  stream  when  the  rambler  gets  further  out,  and  in  that  case  a 
stranger  might  fail  to  find  the  pool.  If,  however,  he  follows  the  directions  here  laid  down 
he  will  be  able  to  reach  it  without  difficulty.  -  -  The  other  route  from  Okehampton  to 
Cranmere  is  by  way  of  New  Bridge.  On  reaching  Moor  Gate  instead  of  turning  right 
the  rambler  will  cross  the  brook  and  keep  straight  up  the  hill,  passing  a  gravel  pit,  which 
is  railed  in,  on  the  right  of  the  way,  and  having  Row  Tor  also  on  that  side  some  little 
distance  in  advance  of  him.  Beyond  this  the  road  forks,  but  he  follows  the  branch  to 
the  right  and  soon  finds  himself  on  a  genuine  .Moor  track,  running  in  a  southerly  direction, 
and  roughly  parallel  to  the  Blackaven,  which  he  sees  below  him  on  the  left.  This  will 
bring  him  to  New  Bridge,  a  clapper  thrown  over  that  stream,  under  East  Mil  Tor,  where 
he  will  cross,  and  still  following  the  path  will  reach  the  highest  point  of  Ockment  Hill, 
J  m.  south-west  of  the  springs  of  the  East  Ockment.  He  is  now  at  a  slightly  greater 
elevation  than  Cranmere,  which  lies  about  H  m.  due  south,  and  towards  which  there  is 
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no  longer  any  path.  Instead  of  following  a  direct  line  to  the  pool  it  will  he  better  on 
nearing  it  to  keep  a  little  to  the  right,  as  by  so  doing  he  will  get  on  to  the  harder  ground 
near  the  source  of  the  West  Ockment.  -  -  Cranmere  can  also  be  reached  from  Oke- 
hampton  by  tracing  the  West  Ockment  to  its  source,  but  the  journey  is  longer.  The  way 
lies  through  the  park  to  Meldon  Gorge  as  described  in  IV.  Tlie  Island  of  Rocks. 

From  Belstone  there  is  no  better  plan  for  reaching  Cranmere  than  to  trace  the  Taw 
to  its  source.  The  rambler  will  first  make  his  way  along  the  top  of  the  ridge  southward 
of  the  village,  with  the  Taw  on  the  left,  and  will  strike  that  river  at  the  southern  end  of 
the  hill  crowned  with  the  rocks  of  Steeperton  Tor.  Thence  he  follows  the  stream 
upward,  still  keeping  it  on  his  left,  and  will  reach  its  head  without  difficulty.  The  pool  is 
i  mile  distant,  in  a  direction  west-south-west,  and  care  should  be  taken  in  passing  over 
this  piece  of  fen  not  to  bear  too  much  to  the  left.  It  is  better  to  keep  a  little  to  the  right, 
as  by  so  doing  the  springs  of  the  West  Ockment  will  be  struck.  Distance  5^  m. 

Cranmere  is  approached  from  Chagford  by  two  routes,  one  being  by  way  of 
Batworthy  Corner  and  Watern  Tor,  and  the  other  by  Metherell,  Fernworthy,  and  Teign 
Head  Bridge.  -  -In  the  former  case  the  road  is  followed  to  Teigncombe,  and  the  Moor 
is  entered  at  Brimestone  Down.  (There  are  two  roads  to  Teigncombe  ;  one  by  way  of 
Waye  Barton  and  Thorn,  and  the  other  by  Leigh  Bridge.)  A  path  leads  from  the  Moor 
gate  at  Brimestone  Down  to  the  enclosures  of  Batworthy,  the  wall  of  which  it  skirts  till 
Batworthy  Corner  is  reached.  Here  the  visitor  turns  right,  and  passes  down  the  hill, 
with  the  wall  still  on  the  right,  to  the  North  Teign,  at  the  point  where  it  receives  the 
Walla  Brook.  There  is  a  clapper  immediately  below  the  confluence,  by  means  of  which 
he  will  cross  the  stream,  and  another,  consisting  of  a  single  stone,  over  the  Walla  Brook, 
a  short  distance  above  it,  which  will  enable  him  to  gain  the  right  bank  of  that  tributary. 
He  is  now  between  the  two  streams.  Cranmere  is  about  3^  m.  from  this  point 
in  a  direction  west  by  south,  and  a  straight  line  drawn  to  it  would  fall  a  little  south 
of  Watern  Tor,  which  is  seen  rising  on  the  ridge  1-J  m.  away.  He  will  now  make  for 
this  tor,  keeping  rather  near  the  Walla  Brook  should  he  find  the  ground  swampy,  as  it  is 
in  places  after  wet  weather.  On  reaching  the  tor  the  visitor  sees  in  advance  of  him  the 
basin  in  which  the  Walla  Brook  takes  its  rise,  and  over  this  he  must  make  his  way,  cross- 
ing that  stream  near  its  source.  On  the  further  side  of  the  basin,  in  a  west-south-westerly 
direction,  and  about  1  m.  distant  from  Watern  Tor,  is  Xewtake,  the  rounded  hill 
mentioned  in  the  route  to  the  pool  from  Lydford  as  being  in  sight  from  Great  Kneeset. 
This  is  now  his  point,  and  on  reaching  it  he  will  be  within  1  m.  of  the  pool.  A  good 
mark  from  this  hill  is  Great  Links  Tor,  which  stands  up  against  the  sky  a  little  north  of 
west  4  m.  away.  Cranmere  lies  to  the  south  of  a  straight  line  drawn  from  this  hill  to 
the  tor.  Beyond  Newtake  the  visitor  will  reach  the  fen,  but  in  fine  weather  there  should 
be  no  difficulty  in  crossing  it  here.  Should  he  find  the  ground  bad  it  will  be  better  to 
keep  a  little  to  the  right  on  leaving  the  hill,  and  thus  strike  the  head  of  the  Taw.  In  any 
case  he  must  be  careful  not  to  keep  too  much  to  the  left,  or  he  may  miss  the  pool 
altogether.  Taw  Head  is  about  i  m.  from  Cranmere  (see  route  from  Belstone),  and 
the  ground  between  the  two  points  is  fairly  good.  —  -  There  is  another  and  more  direct 
way  to  the  pool  from  Batworthy  Corner,  but  as  this  necessitates  the  crossing  of  the  Teign 
under  Manger  Rock,  which  cannot  always  be  accomplished,  it  is  better  for  strangers  to  go 
by  way  of  Watern  Tor.  -  The  second  route  from  Chagford  to  Cranmere,  though 
longer  than  that  just  sketched,  has  the  merit  of  being  a  very  easy  one.  The  way  lies 
through  Fernworthy,  on  the  South  Teign,  to  Teign  Head  Farm,  to  which  place  there  is  a 
road,  so  that  visitors  may  drive  thus  far,  and  find  themselves  only  about  2J  m.  from  their 
objective.  The  Moor  is  entered  by  the  gate  near  Metherell,  which  is  reached  from 
Chagford  by  the  road  passing  Waye  Barton.  From  Metherell  the  road  is  good  as  far  as 
Fernworthy,  but  beyond  that  it  becomes  a  Moor  track.  It  can  be  driven  over,  however, 
without  any  difficulty.  The  North  Teign  is  crossed  just  below  Teign  Head  Farm,  where 
there  is  a  ford  and  a  clapper.  Cranmere  lies  west-north-west  of  the  farmhouse,  and  if 
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the  rambler  follows  this  course  he  will  at  the  distance  of  rather  less  than  ^  in.  reach  a 
gate  in  the  wall  of  the  large  enclosure  belonging  to  the  farm.  Passing  through  this  he 
finds  himself  on  Whitehorse  Hill,  and  very  near  to  the  source  of  the  Varracombe  Brook, 
which  is  a  little  in  advance  of  him  on  the  left.  Keeping  slightly  to  the  right  in  order  to 
avoid  this  he  will  reach  Moute's  Inn,  the  scanty  remains  of  a  turf-cutter's  hut,  exactly 
i  m.  from  the  gate.  The  ground  beyond  this  is  rather  heavy,  but  in  dry  weather  is 
crossed  without  difficulty.  The  course  is  now  west  by  north,  which  will  take  the 
rambler  close  to  East  Dart  Head,  i  m.  from  Moute's  Inn.  He  leaves  this  on  the 
left,  and  still  pursuing  the  same  course,  will  in  another  ^  m.  reach  the  pool.  But  he 
must  steer  correctly  over  this  i  m.  and  be  very  careful  not  to  keep  too  much  to 
the  left.  The  pool  is  not  in  sight  from  Dart  Head;  a  low  ridge  of  fen  rises  between, 
and  until  the  rambler  gets  part  way  up  the  slope  beyond  the  river  source  he  has  no 
objects  to  guide  him.  If  provided,  with  a  compass  he  will,  of  course,  be  able  to  follow 
the  correct  line,  and  by  doing  so  will  see  the  pool  just  after  he  gets  over  the  top  of  the 
ridge.  If  not,  Great  Links  Tor  will  be  his  mark,  as  in  the  former  route.  It  will  come 
into  view  as  he  nears  the  top  of  the  ridge,  nearly  4  m.  off,  and  if  he  steers  a  little  to  the 
right  of  it,  he  cannot  well  miss  the  pool.  As  the  rambler  makes  his  way  from  Moute's 
Inn  to  East  Dart  Head,  Newtake,  mentioned  in  the  former  route,  is  passed  a  short 
distance  to  the  right. 

From  Two  Bridges  the  best  route  to  Cranmere  is  by  way  of  the  left  bank  of  the 
West  Dart,  and  the  upper  waters  of  the  East  Dart.  -  -  Sometimes  the  route  chosen  is 
by  the  West  Dart  and  Cut  Hill,  but  this  will  take  the  rambler  over  some  very  heavy 
ground.  -  -  The  river  is  traced  upwards  for  about  4  m.,  the  first  part  of  the  journey 
being  either  by  way  of  Wistman's  Wood,  or  by  the  ridge  to  the  east  of  it.  In  the  latter 
case  the  rambler  should,  after  passing  Longaford  Tor,  make  towards  the  river  (still,  how- 
ever, pursuing  a  northerly  direction),  striking  it  between  Higher  White  Tor  on  the  right, 
and  Crow  Tor  on  the  left.  About  ^  m.  further  up  he  will  pass  Rough  Tor,  which  is  on 
the  other  side  of  the  stream,  and  about  the  same  distance  beyond  this,  where  it  bends  to 
the  left,  will  leave  it,  and  make  his  way  to  the  East  Dart.  A  walk  of  about  f  m.  in  a 
north-north-easterly  direction  will  bring  him  to  this  river  at  that  part  of  it  where  it  passes 
through  a  large  stream  work  at  Broad  Marsh.  The  ground  between  the  two  streams  is 
not  very  good  in  a  wet  season,  but  can  be  crossed  without  difficult}'  when  the  weather  is 
fair.  Care  must  be  taken  in  passing  over  it  not  to  bear  too  much  to  the  left,  or  the  Dart 
will  be  missed.  Should  the  rambler  keep  too  far  to  the  right,  it  will  not  so  much 
matter;  he  will  still  reach  the  river,  only  at  a  lower  point.  At  the  head  of  the  Broad 
Marsh  stream  work  the  Dart  makes  an  abrupt  turn,  and  another  small  stream  from  under 
Cut  Hill  runs  into  it.  But  the  Dart  is  the  stream  on  the  right,  and  this  should  now  be 
traced  to  its  source,  which  is  2  m.  distant  in  a  direction  almost  due  north.  It  can  be 
crossed  easily  here,  and  the  ground  near  it  being  good,  the  rambler  will  be  able  to  make 
his  way  through  the  fen  to  its  head  without  the  slightest  difficulty.  To  reach  the  pool 
from  this  point  the  directions  given  in  the  previous  route  must  be  followed. 

From  Post  Bridge  the  visitor  will  have  the  East  Dart  as  a  guide  from  his  starting 
point.  He  will  leave  it  where  it  bends  to  the  right  near  Hartland  Tor,  and  making  his 
way  over  the  shoulder  of  Broad  Down  will  strike  it  again  just  below  Sandy  Hole.  Above 
this  the  river  runs  through  a  narrow  pass,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  Broad  Marsh 
stream  work. 

There  are  two  or  three  routes  by  which  Cranmere  may -be  conveniently  reached 
from  Princetown,  but  the  best  is  perhaps  that  from  Two  Bridges,  the  visitor  first  making 
his  way  to  that  place  by  the  road.  -  -  Another  will  take  him  nearly  to  the  head  of  the 
Cowsic,  which  stream  is  reached  from  Rundle  Stone  by  crossing  the  prison  ground. 
When  about  J  m.  from  the  source,  and  near  Bear  Down  Man,  he  will  leave  it  and  pro- 
ceeding in  a  north-easterly  direction  will  at  the  distance  of  about  1  m.  reach  the  West 
Dart,  which  he  should  strike  about  i  m.  above  Rough  Tor.  He  will  then  follow  the 
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directions  for  reaching  the  pool  from  near  that  point  given  in  the  route  from  Two 
Bridges.  -  -  An  alternative  route  from  Covvsic  Head  is  afforded  by  crossing  the  fen  to 
the  Tavy,  and  making  for  Fur  Tor.  (See  Route  from  Two  Bridges  to  Fur  Tor.)  -  -  An 
easy  route  is  by  way  of  Rundle  Stone  and  the  prison  leat  to  Fur  Tor,  which  has  already 
been  described.  The  rambler  should  pass  to  the  right  of  the  tor  and  descending  into  Cut 
Combe  make  his  way  down  by  the  right  bank  of  the  Cut  Combe  Water.  When  it  bends 
to  the  left  he  leaves  it,  his  course  then  being  east  of  north.  On  his  left  is  Little  Kneeset, 
a  hill  of  good  hard  ground,  and  over  the  eastern  end  of  this  he  passes  to  the  Black  Ridge 
Water,  the  distance  between  the  two  streams  being  rather  over  J  m.  The  last  named  is 
here  a  mere  rivulet,  and  the  rambler  should  strike  it  where  two  branches  of  it  meet. 
Choosing  the  left  branch  he  follows  it  to  its  source,  the  ground  rising  considerably. 
Cranmere  is  less  than  ^  m.  distant  across  the  fen,  in  a  north-north-easterly  direction.  — 
If  the  Moor  is  not  in  a  good  condition  it  will  be  better  on  leaving  the  Cut  Combe  Water 
to  ascend  Little  Kneeset,  and  cross  it  in  a  direction  north-west  by  north,  striking  the 
Black  Ridge  Water  lower  down  than  it  the  former  line  were  taken.  Near  where  the 
rambler  should  come  upon  it  a  small  branch  runs  into  it  from  the  north,  and  by  following 
this  up  he  will  reach  the  dip  between  Great  Kneeset  and  the  fen,  referred  to  in  the  route 
from  Lydford  to  the  pool.  He  will  then  be  able  to  reach  the  latter  by  making  his  way 
along  the  edge  of  the  dip,  as  already  described. 

IV.  The  Island  of  Rocks. — Okehampton,  via  the  Park,  4  m.     At  the  bottom  of  the 
Station  Road  another  road  leads  to  the  Workhouse,  and  beyond  this  a  path  runs  to  the 
lower  part  of  Okehampton  Park,   and  is  continued  to  Meldon  Gorge.     Just  beyond  the 
viaduct  the   Redaven  falls  into  the  West  Ockment,  as  mentioned   in   Chapter  IV.,  and 
from  this  point  the  route  as  there  sketched  must  be  followed.     From  the  Island  of  Rocks 
the  rambler  may  follow  the  stream  upwards  till  he  reaches  Black  Tor  Copse,  and  return 
by  way  of   Homerton  Hill.      From  the  copse  he  will  ascend  the  rocky  steep,  with   Black 
Tor  on  his  right,  and  steering  about  north-west  will  soon  reach  the  hill  named,  with  the 
Fishcombe  Water,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  Homerton  Brook,  on  his  right.     The 
northern  side  of  Homerton  Hill  is  very  steep,  and  the  descent  is  best  made   by  keeping 
near  to  the  little  stream.     This  will  lead  him  into  the  path  by  which  he  made  his  way 
upward  through  Meldon  Gorge.  -      -  Another  way  of  reaching  the  Island  of  Rocks  is  by 
the  road  to  Meldon  hamlet,  and  on  to  the  Moor  gate  above  Higher  Bowden  Steps.      This 
is  the  route  to  be  followed  if  it  should  be  desired  to  drive  a  part  of  the  distance  ;  on 
reaching  the  gate  the  carriage  can  be  sent  back  to  the  hamlet.     The  old  water-course 
referred  to  in  Chapter   IV.  will  be  seen  on  the  hillside  not  far  from  the  gate,  and  this 
becomes  the  path  to  Vellake  Corner.     The  Island  is  hardly  \  m.  above  this. 

V.  The  Behtone  Cleaves. — Okehampton  to  Belstone,  via  Tongue  End,  3J  m. ;    via 
Fatherford  Viaduct  and  Lake,  2^  m.     Sufficient  directions  having  been  given  in  Chapter 
V.  for  reaching  the  objects  there  described,  it  is  only  necessary  to  sketch   the  route  to 
Steeperton  Tor  in  case   the  visitor  should    wish   to    take  the  walk  referred  to   in  that 
chapter.      Leaving  the  village  of  Belstone  by  the  Tors  Hotel  he  will  make  his  way  by  the 
road  to  Birchy  Lake,  beyond  which  he  enters  Taw   Plain.     Steeperton  rises  at  the  upper, 
or  southern,  end  of  this  plain,  and  is  easily  reached  by  keeping  the  Taw  on  the  left,  the 
ground  being  good  all  the  way  up.      On  the  western  side  of  Steeperton  the  river  comes 
down  through  a  narrow  gorge,  and  at  the  head  of  this,  near  the  disused   Knock  Mine,  is  a 
clapper.       From  this  point  a  road  runs  back  to  Belstone  by  way  of  the  ridge  south  of  the 
village,  and  by  this  the  rambler  may  return,  reaching  the  Moor  gate  near  Watchet  Hill. 

-  From   Fatherford  Viaduct,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  West  Cleave,  a  path   leads  to 
Okehampton    station,    running  along  the   side  of  the    hill   just    below  the    railway.  - 
A  road  also  leads  from  the  viaduct  to  the  Bartons  Hill,  at  the  east  end  of  the  town. 
This  road  branches  off  to  the  left  a  short  distance  north   of   the  viaduct,   and   forms 
part  of  the  route   mentioned  above   as   running  from  Okehampton  to  Belstone  by  way 
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of  the  viaduct  and  Lake.     The  road  to  Lake  runs  under  the  railway  not  far  from  the 
viaduct. 

VI.  Gidleigh  Chase. — Chagford,  nearest  point,  about  2  m. ;  Moretonhampstead,  6J  m. 
The  chase  not  being  open  to  the  public,  only  the  route  round  it  is  here  described.  - 
Some  excellent  views  of  this  wild  valley  may  be  obtained  if  the  visitor  makes  his  way  by 
Holy  Street  and  Leigh  Bridge  to  Teigncombe,  and  thence  on  to  the  Moor  gate  opening 
on  to  Brimstone  Down.       From  this  point  he  will  follow  the  Moor  track  referred  to  in 
the  first  route  from  Chagford  to  Cranmere,  but  on  reaching  the  Round   Pound,  which  is 
about  J  m.  from  the  gate,  he  will  leave  the  track  and  descend  the  hill  to  the  Teign,  or  he 
may  make  his  way  direct  to  the  river  on  entering  on  the  down.    Here  the  Teign  is  crossed 
by  two  clams,  and  on  the  further,  or  northern  side  of  it,  a  path  runs  up  to  Scorhill  House. 
This  he  will  follow,  and  passing  the  house  will  soon  reach  the  stroll  extending  from  the 
commons  to  Creaber  Pound  and  Berry  Down.     At  the  bottom  of  this  stroll  he  follows  the 
lane  to  the  right,  passing  the  last-named  farm,  and  |  m.  down  will  arrive  at  a  point  where 
a  lane  turns  left  to  Gidleigh  Castle.     After  examining  this  he  may  retrace  his  steps  to  the 
lane  by  which  he  descended  from   Berry  Down,  and  turning   left  make  his  way  to  the 
bottom  of  it,  crossing  the  Blackaton  Brook  at  Highbury  Bridge.      Thence  he  follows  the 
lane  running  through  Murchington  to  Chagford,  or  he  may  return  to  the  village  by  way  of 
Leigh  Bridge.  -      -  If  he  decide  upon  the  latter,  he  will  turn  into  a  lane  on  the  right  just 
before  reaching  Murchington,  which  will  bring  him  to  a  path  leading  to  some  stepping 
stones,  where  he  crosses  the  Teign.      The  bridge  is  just  below  this.  -      -  Should  it  be 
desired  to  extend  the  walk  the  visitor,  instead  of  turning  aside  near  the  Round  Pound,  will 
follow  the  track  to   Batworthy  Corner,  and  make  his  way  down  to  the  clapper  near  the 
Holed  Stone,  as  described  in  the  route  to  Cranmere.     Crossing  the  Teign,  he  will  pass  up 
the  slope  to  a  small  leat,  which  he  will  follow  for  a  short  distance  to  the  wall  of  the 
Scorhill  property.     By  skirting  this  he  will  be  led  to  the  stroll  down  which  the  track  runs 
to  Berry  Down.  -     -  At  a  number  of  points  on  either  of  these  routes  the  chase  is  in 
view,  and  Gidleigh  Tor  is  also  seen  to  advantage. 

VII.  Fingle  Bridge. — Moreton,  about  3  m. ;  Chagford,  about  3f  m.     Few  directions 
are  needed  for  reaching  Fingle  Bridge  from  either  of  these  places,  as  good  roads  lead  to 
it.  —    -  From  Moreton  the  way  lies  by  Howton,  and  thence  by  the  middle  road  to  Uppacott 
Down,  which   is  about   1    m.  further  on.     The  road  passes  over  this  common,  leaving 
Cranbrook  Castle  on  the  left,  and  then  descends  by  the  zig-zags  mentioned  in  Chap.  VII. 
to  the  bridge.  —    -  From  Chagford  the  route  is  by  Easton,  where  the  Whiddon  Down  and 
Moreton  road  is  crossed,  and  thence  up  the  hill  to  Uppacott  Down,  where  the  road  from 
Moreton  joins  it.  -       -  There  is  a  path  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  below  the  bridge, 
from  which  the  rambler  obtains  some  good  views  of  the  wooded  sides  of  the  gorge,  and 
also  of  Prestonbury.  -         The  summit  of  Prestonbury  is  reached  from  the  Drewsteignton 
road,  which  climbs  the  hill  from  the  northern  end  of  the  bridge,  with  the  great  camp  high 
on  the  right.      Near  the  point  where  the  road  is  crossed   by  another,  which   leads  from 
Clifford  Bridge,  down  the  river,  to  Drewsteignton,  there  is  a  path  leading  to  Prestonbury. 

-  By  turning  to  the  left  at  this  point,  and  proceeding  along  the  road  for  about  |  m. 
Drewsteignton  village  is  reached.  -  -  The  dolmen  known  as  the  Spinsters'  Rock  is  over 
2  m.  from  Drewsteignton.  The  road  to  Whiddon  Down  is  followed  to  a  point  just  beyond 
Stone  Farm,  nearly  2  m.,  when  the  visitor  turns  into  a  lane  on  the  left,  soon  after  which 
the  dolmen  will  be  seen  in  a  field,  also  on  that  side. 

VIII.  Grim's  Pound. — Chagford,  5J  m. ;    Moreton,  5f  m. ;    Two  Bridges,  8f  m. ; 
Princetown,  10J  m.     Roads  lead  to  the  pound  from  each  of  these  places.  -         The  one 
from  Chagford  runs  by  Middleton  Hill,  and  reaches  the  Princetown  and  Moreton  road  at  a 
point  nearly  2  m.  north-east  of  the  Warren  House  Inn.   The  way  then  runs  a  short  distance 
back  over  the  road  to  Moreton,  when  the  road  mentioned  in  Chap.  VIII.  as  having  been 
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cut  in  1874  is  reached.  This  turns  off  to  the  right,  and  passes  quite  near  to  the  pound, 
which  is  about  1J  m.  from  the  junction.  -  -  From  Moreton  the  Princetown  road  is 
followed  to  the  junction,  which  is  about  4^  m.  from  the  town.  -  -  But  there  is  another 
route  from  this  place.  This  lies  through  North  Bovey,  If  m.  from  Moreton,  and  over  the 
side  of  East  Down,  or  Easdon,  to  Easdon  Farm,  whence  a  path  leads  through  Vogwell 
Farm  to  the  common.  From  this  point  Grim's  Pound  is  about  I  m.  distant  in  a  west- 
south-westerly  direction,  the  route  to  it  lying  a  little  to  the  left  of  King  Tor.  By  following 
a  rivulet  met  soon  after  leaving  Vogwell  to  its  source,  and  continuing  on  the  same  course, 
the  pound  will  shortly  come  in  sight.  -  -  From  Two  Bridges  and  Princetown  the 
Moreton  road  is  followed  to  the  junction  beyond  the  Warren  House  Inn,  but  if  the  visitor 
is  on  foot  he  may  avoid  a  considerable  detour  by  making  direct  for  the  pound  from  the 
hostelry.  It  lies  nearly  due  east,  and  is  about  1J  m.  distant.  Through  a  break  in  the 
ridge  the  pound  can  be  seen  from  the  road  near  the  inn.  -  -  The  various  objects  of 
interest  in  the  vicinity  of  Grim's  Pound  having  been  mentioned  in  Chap.  VIII.,  it  is  only 
necessary  here  to  note  their  distances  from  the  pound,  and  the  direction  in  which  they 
lie.  The  Challacombe  stone  row  is  about  i  m.  west  by  south.  The  stones  can  be  seen 
from  the  pound  standing  up  against  the  sky  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge  across  the  valley. 
Hookney  Tor,  J  m.  north-north-west;  this  is  just  above  the  pound  opposite  to  Hameldon 
Tor.  Shapley  Tor,  f  m.  north  by  west ;  there  are  hut  circles  near  the  road  under  this 
pile.  King's  Barrow,  rather  more  than  i  m.  north-east  by  east;  here  is  a  kistvaen. 
Berry  Pound,  £  m.  east-south-east.  Hameldon  Cross,  ^  m.  south-east  by  south  ;  a  fine 
view  of  the  Forest  is  obtained  from  it.  Southward  of  this  are  several  barrows. 
Hameldon  Tor,  J  m.  south-east,  commands  a  good  view  of  the  pound. 

IX.  Liistleigh  Cleave. — Lustleigh  ^station,  1  m.  Visitors  will  find  this  the  best 
starting  point.  -  -  The  way  lies  through  the  village  by  the  church  and  smithy,  just 
beyond  which  a  lane  turns  up  on  the  right.  This  is  followed  to  Eliimore  Farm,  ^  m. 
distant,  through  the  yard  of  which  the  visitor  passes.  A  little  further  on  he  turns  to  the 
right  towards  Hammerslake,  but  does  not  proceed  so  far,  turning  again  at  the  first  lane  on 
the  left.  A  walk  of  about  a  hundred  yards  will  bring  him  to  the  common,  and  within  a 
very  short  distance  of  Sharp  Tor.  Below  the  tor,  to  the  south  and  south-west  of  it,  a 
path  leads  down  to  Horsham  Steps,  and  a  little  way  up  the  stream  from  this  crossing- 
place  is  Foxworthy.  To  make  his  way  from  the  latter  to  Manaton  the  visitor  crosses  the 
Bovey  by  the  clapper  close  to  Little  Silver,  and  climbs  the  path  through  the  wood  that 
here  covers  the  side  of  the  hill.  This  will  bring  him  to  some  fields,  across  which  the 
path  runs  to  a  lane.  The  first  turning  to  the  left  will  take  him  directly  to  the  village. 
—  North  Bovey  is  about  2  m.  from  Manaton  ;  the  way  lies  by  Langstone,  to  which  point 
there  is  a  foot-path,  branching  from  the  lane  near  the  village.  —  —  Should  the  rambler  desire 
to  visit  the  remains  of  the  old  hill  fort  on  the  down  above  Lustleigh  Cleave,  he  will,  on 
reaching  Sharp  Tor,  make  his  way  along  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  with  the  enclosures  on  his 
right.  Passing  the  fine  entrance  to  South  Harton,  he  follows  the  same  course,  with 
enclosures  still  on  his  right,  for  about  ^  m.  when  the  camp  will  be  reached.  Foxworthy 
lies  a  short  distance  below  it  in  a  south-westerly  direction. 

A'.  Hound  Tor  Combe. — Bovey  Tracey  to  Becky  Fall,  near  the  lower  end  of  the 
combe,  about  4  m. ;  Ashburton  to  Hemsworthy  Gate,  near  the  head  of  the  combe,  via 
Welstor  Common,  about  4£  m.  -  -  A  ramble  round  the  combe,  the  head  of  which  is  about 
3  m.  from  Becky  Fall,  will  extend  over  about  9m.-  -  From  the  fall  the  road  running 
near  to  the  Becky  Brook  should  be  followed  to  the  turning  just  below  the  bridge  under 
Leighon,  referred  to  in  Chap.  X.  Striking  into  this  lane,  and  keeping  to  the  left,  the 
rambler  will  reach  Hound  Tor  Down,  and  will  be  rewarded  with  a  fine  view  of  the  tor,  to 
which  he  may  make  his  way  direct.  Grea  Tor,  less  than  J  m.  across  the  common  in  a 
south-easterly  direction,  should  also  be  visited,  not  only  for  its  own  sake  but  also  because 
the  combe  is  seen  to  good  advantage  from  it.  The  rambler  will  then  return  to  the  road, 
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his  course  being  about  south-west.  This  he  will  follow  to  Hemsworthy  Gate,  getting  a 
view  of  the  rocks  near  Holwell  Farm  on  his  left  as  he  proceeds.  Passing  through  the 
gate  he  will  follow  the  road  around  the  head  of  the  combe,  but  will  leave  it  on  approaching 
Saddle  Tor,  and  strike  into  a  bridle  path  which  runs  close  to  that  pile.  Between  the  gate 
and  this  point  Rippon  Tor  is  on  his  right.  From  Saddle  Tor  he  will  make  his  way  across 
the  common  to  Hey  Tor,  and  from  thence  along  the  top  of  the  ridge  above  Holwell  Tor, 
Smallacombe  Rocks,  and  Leighon  Tor,  and  on  to  Black  Hill.  The  combe  is  in  full  view 
from  Hemsworthy  Gate  to  this  point.  Below  Black  Hill  he  will  strike  the  road  called  the 
Higher  Terrace  Drive,  and  following  this  left  will  soon  reach  the  Becky  near  the  fall 
whence  he  set  out.  -  -  If  the  visitor  starts  from  Ashburton,  and  desires  to  make  the 
round  of  the  combe,  he  will  commence  his  walk  at  the  bridle  path  near  Saddle  Tor.  — 
Another  good  way  of  seeing  the  combe  from  Bovey  is  to  drive  to  the  Moorland  Hotel  (over 
3  m.),  and  make  Hey  Tor  the  starting-point  of  his  ramble.  —  -  From  Ilsington  the  visitor 
will  pass  up  the  lane  to  Lud  Gate,  close  to  the  Moorland  Hotel,  and  thence  to  Hey  Tor. 

XI.  Bag  Tor  Mill. — Ashburton,  via  Boro  Wood  and  Halshanger,  about  4  m. ;   Bovey 
Tracey,  via  Brimley  and  Ilsington,  about  4  m.  -      -  From  Ashburton  the  way  is  by  North 
Street,  turning  off  at  the  first  road  on   the   right.      Halshanger  is  about  2  m.  from  this 
point,  and  is  reached  just  after  the  road  leading  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bickington  to 
the  commons  is  crossed.      Beyond  Halshanger  the  road  passes  the   hamlet  of   Horridge, 
and  soon  after  enters  Bag  Tor  Wood,  on  the  eastern  edge  of  which  the  mill  is  situated. 

-  From  Bovey  Tracey  the  road  crossing  the  railway  near  the  station  is  followed  to 
the  hamlet  of  Brimley,  and    1J  m.  beyond  this  the  visitor  will   reach   Ilsington.     A  road 
opposite  to  the  west  gate  of  the  churchyard  leads  to  the  mill,  which  is  about  1  m.  distant. 

XII.  The  Dart  at   Holne   Chase. — Ashburton   to  the  entrance  gate  at   Chase   Hill 
Lodge,  near  Holne  Bridge,  2  m.  ;   the  entrance  to  the  Buckland   Drives  is  at  Auswell 
Gate.  -      -  No  directions  are  necessary,  as  the  road  through  these  properties  must  be 
followed.     The  Buckland  estates  are  now  the  property  of  Mr.  W.  Bastard.      Pedestrians, 
cyclists,  and  motors  are  not  allowed  in  the  Buckland  Woods,  but  carriages,  which  must 
enter  at  the  gate  mentioned,  are  admitted  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  from 
the  beginning  of  May  to  the  end  of  October.  -      -  Holne  Chase  is  open  during  the  same 
months,  and  on  the  same  three  days,  to  any  vehicle  or  pedestrian,  and  the  Hon.  Richard 
Dawson,  the  owner,  very  kindly  gives  special  permission  to  anyone,  riding,  driving,  cycling, 
or  walking,  to  go  through  the  Chase  Drives  on  any  day  of  the  week,  and  at  any  time  of 
the  year.     There  is  another  entrance  to  Holne  Chase,  close  to  New  Bridge,  and  by  this 
excursionists  by  the  coach  usually  enter,  rejoining  the  latter  at  Holne  Bridge.  -         The 
walk  over  the  road  that  runs  round  the  Woods  and  the  Chase  is  a  very  fine  one.     The 
visitor  sets  out  by  way  of  North  Street,  but  instead  of  turning  left  to  Holne  Bridge  keeps 
straight  up  the  hill,  and  passing  near  Druid,  reaches  (about  2  m.  from  the  town)  the  road 
that  turns  right  to  Welstor  Common.     But  he  keeps  straight  on,  with  the  woods  on  his 
left,  and  in  about  another  If  m.  will  arrive  at  the  village,  or  rather  hamlet  of  Buckland 
in-the-Moor.     The  road  then  descends  to  the  bridge  over  the  Webburn,  and  passes  across 
the  common  below  Leigh  Tor  to  New  Bridge,  whence  the  road  skirting  Holne  Chase  is 
followed  to  Holne  Bridge.  —    —  A  pathway  leads  from  near  New  Bridge  to  Holne,  by  way 
of  Holne  Cot.      It  is  entered  just  opposite  to  the  lodge,  and  runs  up  through  the  woods. 

-  The  village  of  Holne  is  reached  from  Holne  Bridge  by  ascending  the  hill,  and  turning 
left  when  near  the  summit.     This  road  bends  considerably  to  the  left,  and  when  around 
the  turn,  the  road  branching  right  must  be  followed.      The  village  is  about  two  miles 
from  Holne  Bridge.  —         The  Moor  gate  near  Stock  is  reached  by  the  road  north  of  the 
church,  and  is  £  m.  from  the  village. 

XIII.  Lizivell  Meet. — Ashburton,  via  New  Bridge  (3J  m.)  and  Pound's  Gate(4f  m.) 
6  m.  ;  via  Buckland  (3i  m.)  Cockingford  Mill  (4|  m.)  and  Ponsworthy  (6£  m.)  1\  m.  - 
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The  first  route  is  by  the  road  to  Pound's  Gate,  which  climbs  the  steep  hill  just  after  New 
Bridge  is  crossed.  From  Pound's  Gate  the  Dartmeet  road  is  followed  for  a  short  distance 
up  the  hill,  and  the  first  turning  on  the  right  is  taken.  This  will  bring  the  visitor  to 
Leusdon  Church,  below  which  is  Blackadon  Tor,  and. the  confluence.  Ponsworthy  is  £  m. 
beyond  Leusdon  Church.  -  -  The  second  route  will  take  the  visitor  to  the  church  of 
Buckland-in-the-iVloor,  where  he  turns  right,  and  follows  the  Widecombe  road  past 
Cockingford  Mill,  and  then  turns  left  to  Ponsworthy,  which  is  about  1£  m.  from  this  point. 
-  Lizwell  Farm,  which  is  rather  over  \  m.  from  the  meeting  place  of  the  two  Webburns, 
lies  in  on  the  left  of  the  road  ;  the  approach  to  it  is  about  £  m.  from  this  junction,  or  \  m. 
from  Ponsworthy. 

XIV.  Dartmeet. — Two  Bridges,  5  m.  ;   Princetown,  6i  m.       Ashburton,  via  Pound's 
Gate,  1\  m.     From  Two  Bridges  and  Princetown  the  Ashburton  road  is  followed  to  the 
confluence,  Dunnabridge  Pound  being  passed  on  the  way.  -      -  About  \\  m.  beyond  the 
latter  the  Holne  road  turns  down  the  hill  on  the  right.     This  will  lead   the  rambler  to 
Hexworthy  Bridge  and  the  Forest  Inn.  -      -  From  Ashburton  the  road   runs  by  Holne 
Bridge,  New  Bridge  and  Pound's  Gate,  as  in  the  route  from  that  town  to  Leusdon.     But 
on  leaving  Pound's  Gate  the  rambler,  instead  of  turning  to  the  right,  must  continue  up 
the  hill  to  the  commons.     Passing  through  some  enclosures  at  Ouklsbroom  he  will  shortly 
afterwards  reach  the  top  of  Dartmeet  Hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  the  confluence  of  the 
two  rivers.  -     -  As  sufficient  directions  are  given  in  Chap.   IV.  for  reaching  most  of  the 
objects  of    interest  in  the   immediate   neighbourhood  of  Dartmeet,  it  is  only  necessary 
here  to  point  out  the   situation   of  one  or  two  of  them.     The  Coffin  Stone,  as  already 
mentioned,  lies  by  the  side  of  a  green  path  on   Dartmeet  Hill.     This  path  leaves  the  road 
in  ascending  from  the  bridge  at  a  point  where  the  latter  bends  round  to  the  left.  -      -  The 
Piskies'  Holt  is  reached  by  following  the  road  to   Hexworthy  as  far  as  the  little  chapel  of 
St.  Raphael's.     Behind  this  an  ancient  track  leads  to  Week  Ford,  on  the  West  Dart,  and 
also  forms  the  way  to  the  Holt,  which  is  not  very  far  from  the  chapel.     Its  situation  is 
marked  by  a  small  group  of  sycamores. 

XV.  The  Valley  of  Dean  Burn. — Buckfastleigh  to  Warn  Bridge,  at  the  entrance  to 
the  wood,  less  than  1 J  m. ;  South  Brent,  via  Harbournford,  about  3|  m. ;  to  head  of  valley 
from   Brent,  via   Gigley  Bridge  and  Skerraton   Down,  about  4J  m.  -      -  A  road   leads 
direct  from  Buckfastleigh,  or  if  preferred  the  visitor  may  go  by  way  of  the  village  of  Dean, 
and  there  turn  to  the  right.     Or  he  may  extend  his  ramble  by  going  first  to  the  church, 
at  Dean   Prior,  which  is  situated  a  short  distance  from   Dean  village  on  the  Plymouth 
road.     Should  he  do  this  he  will,  on  leaving  the  church  for  Warn  Bridge,  make  his  way 
by  the  road  running  up  the  hill  westward,  and  crossing  the  old  coach  road  at  the  top. 
He  then  crosses  another,  quite  near  to  the  former,  and  bending  right  follows  the  lane 
down  to  the  hamlet  of  Dean  Combe,  which  is  not  far  from  the  bridge.  -      -  Dean  Prior 
may  be  reached  from  Brent  either  by  the  Exeter  road  running  by  the  grounds  of  Marley 
and  Whiteoxen   Farm,  or  by  the  old  coach  road  through    Harbournford.       The  former 
passes  the  church,  but  if  the  visitor  chooses  the  latter  route  he  will  take  the  third  turning 
to  the  right  after  leaving  Harbournford ;  this  is  not  reached  till  the  top  of  the  hill  is 
passed,  and  is  nearly  1  m.  from  the  hamlet.     This  will  lead  him  directly  to  the  church, 
which  will  be  seen  in  the  valley.  -      -  The  road  to  Warn   Bridge  from  Brent  also  runs 
through   Harbournford.       After  that  place  is  passed  there  is  a  rather  long  ascent,  and 
just  beyond  where  the  road  begins  to  descend  on  the  further  side  of  the  hill  it  forks. 
The  left  branch  must  be  chosen,  and  the  lane  followed  down  to  Dean  Combe  as  previously 
named  in  the  route  from  the  church  to  the  bridge.  —         The  head  of  the  Dean   Burn 
valley  is  reached  from  Brent  by  the  lane  running  by  the  entrance  to  the  vicarage.     Just 
beyond  this  it  climbs  Splatton  Hill,  and  passing  over  Lutton  Green  goes  on  to  Bloody 
Pool,  where  it  bends  a  little  to  the  left.     Further  on  it  descends  (right)  to  Gigley  Bridge, 
soon  after  crossing  which  it  meets  another  lane  coming  up  from  the  old  Exeter  coach 
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road.  Here  the  rambler  turns  left,  and  very  shortly  reaches  Skerraton  Down.  He  now 
deserts  the  road,  and  strikes  over  the  common  right,  following  a  green  path  to  a  gate  in  a 
wall.  He  does  not  pass  through  this,  but  continues  on  with  the  wall  to  the  left.  The 
path  will  lead  him  across  a  little  brook,  and  through  a  hunting-gate.  The  valley  of  Dean 
Burn  is  now  below  him,  and  on  the  down  just  above  him  is  the  ruined  Lambs'  Down 
Farm.  -  This  point  is  reached  from  Buckfastleigh  by  way  of  Wallaford  Cross,  Walla- 
ford  Down,  and  Cross  Furzes.  -  -  Wallaford  Down  may  be  reached  from  Warn  Bridge 
by  the  road  that  branches  north-west  from  the  Buckfastleigh  road  quite  near  to  it.  This 
will  bring  the  rambler  to  Wallaford  Cross  (nearly  $  m.),  where  he  turns  left,  and  soon 
reaches  the  down. 

XVI.  Shipley. — Soutn    Brent  to  Didworthy   Bridge,  about    l-i,!-m. ;   Shipley  Bridge  is 
£  m.  further.  -      -  There  are  two  routes  to  Didworthy  Bridge,  one  running  through  Lutton, 
and  the  other  through  the  hamlet  of  Aish.  -      -   If  the  former  is  chosen   the  way  lies  by 
the  vicarage  gate  and  up  the  hill  to  Lutton,  whence  a  road  runs  left  from  the  green  down 
to  Wash  Gate.     From  this  point  there  is  a  bridle  path  only.     It  runs  between  hedges  for 
some  distance,  and  then  across  some  fields  to  the  yard  at  the  back  of  the  Didworthy 
Sanatorium.     The  visitor  here  turns  left,  and  will  shortly  reach  the  bridge.     The  gate  by 
which  the  woods  are  entered  (Chap.  XVI.)  is  near  the  eastern  end  of  the  parapet,  on  the 
right.  -      -   If  the  visitor  goes  by  way  of  Aish  he  does  not  ascend  the  hill  after  passing 
the  gate  of  the  vicarage,  but  turns  down  left  to   Lydia   Bridge.     Crossing  this  he  climbs 
the  hill  to  Aish,  and  following  the  lane  will  be  led  again  to  the  Avon,  and  passing  along 
its  bank  will  soon  reach  the  bridge.     There  is  not  much  difference  in  the  length  of  these 
two  routes.  -       -  The  path  through  the  woods  from  Didworthy  Bridge    to  Shipley  Bridge 
is  not  a  public  one,  and  it   will  consequently  be  necessary  to  obtain   permission  to  pass 
that  way.     But  there  is  a  path  to  Shipley  above  the  woods.     It  runs  by  the  farm  nearly 
opposite  to  the  entrance  to  the  Sanatorium.     The  road  at  the  western  end  of  Didworthy 
Bridge  leads  directly  to  the  Moor  gate  at  Shipley.   -      -  Brent  Moor  Villa  is  about  £  m. 
above  Shipley  Bridge,  the  road  to  it  running  along  the  bank  of  the  river.  —    —  Shipley  Tor 
may  be  reached  by  passing  through  the  enclosures  behind  the  cottage  that  will  be  seen 
near  the  bridge. 

XVII.  Harford. — Ivybridge  to  Harford  Bridge  by  road,  2i  m.  —     -  From  the  ivy- 
covered   bridge   from    which   the   village   derives   its    name    the    road   climbs   the    hill   to 
Stowford,  and   passing  onward  by  Lukesland,  and   Broomhill  Farm,  crosses  the   Butter 
Brook,  and  reaches  Harford  Church.     The  pedestrian  may  leave  the  road  near  Broomhill 
and   make  his  way  to  the  church  by  a  path  that  runs  across  some  fields  on  the  right. 
Beyond  the  church  the  road  bends  to  the  left,  and  descends  to  Harford  Bridge.  —     -  But 
the  route  that  the  rambler  will  probably  choose  will  be  that  which  will  lead  him  through 
Stowford  Cleave  by  the  bank  of  the  Erme.     A  path  runs  near  the  river,  and  on  this  he 
may  enter  either  at  the  turn  in  the  road  near  the  vicarage  gate,  or  from  a  point  just  above 
the  viaduct.     Towards  the  head  of  the  wooded  valley  the  path  is  not  so  well  defined  as 
lower  down,  but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  following  it.      Where  it  terminates  the  visitor 
crosses  a  field  to  a  gate  on  the  left,  and  enters  on  the  lane  that  leads  to  the  bridge,  which 
is  quite  near  by.  -     -  Close  to  the  western  end  of  the  bridge  is   a  Moor  gate,  and  by 
passing  through  this  and  making  his  way  up  across  the  common,  the  rambler  will  reach 
Tristis  Rock,  or  Hall  Tor,  as  it  is  sometimes  called.      If  he  chooses  to  extend  his  walk  to 
Stalldon  Barrow  he  will  find  his  reward  in  the  magnificent  view  obtained  from  that  lofty 
height.  -      -  The  return  to  Ivybridge  from  Harford  may  be  made  by  way  of  the  common. 
Passing  up  by  the  church  to  the  Moor  gate,  the  rambler  will  turn  right  to  Tor  Rocks, 
which  rise  close  to  the  little  Butter  Brook.     Then  continuing  on  his  way,  and  keeping 
near  to  the  enclosures  on  the  right,  he  will  strike  a  track  leading  to  a  gate  opening  upon 
a  lane,  which  will  bring  him  down  to  the  road  at  Stowford. 
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XVIII.  Hawtis  ant!  Dendles. — Cornwood   station,   2A  m.      The   road   lies  through 
the  village,  1  m.  from  the  station,  and  thence  along  the   Harford  road  to  the  Vicarage 
Bridge  over  the  Yealm.     Crossing  this  the  way  lies  by  the  side  of  the  river,  the  visitor 
turning  right  a  short  distance  up,  and  then  taking  the  second  turning  to  the  left.     A  little 
further  on  he  turns  right,  and  passing  Sweet's  Wood,  reaches  Combe  Farm.     The  path 
leads  by  this  to  the  gate  at  which  the  woods  are  entered.     These  were  formerly  part  of 
the  Blachford  property,  but  are  now  in   the  possession  of  the  Misses  Deare,  by  whose 
courtesy  they  are  open  to  the  public  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Saturdays,  as  formerly. 

-  From  the  higher  gate  visitors  may  pass  on  to  Combe  Waste  and  thence  to  Stall 
Moor,  where  a  track  running  due   north  will  bring  them   to   the   enclosed   hut  clusters 
mentioned  in  Chap.  XVI 11.,  and  which  are  about  1  m.  above  the  head  of  the  wood. 

XIX.  The  Dewer  Stone. — Bickleigh  station  to  Shaugh   Bridge,  1J  m.     The  Dewer 
Stone  Hill  being  in  view  from   Bickleigh  station,  and  the  road  to  it  being  direct,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  describe  the  route.  -      -  Immediately  above  the  confluence  of  the  Plym 
and  the  Mew  a  clam  spans  the  former  stream,  by  means  of  which  the  foot  of  the  hill  is 
reached.     A  path  leads  to  the  summit,  the  Dewer  Stone  being  to  the  right  of  this.  - 
Cadaford  Bridge  may  be  reached  by  way  of  Wigford  Down,  as  mentioned  in  Chap.  XIX., 
or  by  road  from  Shaugh  village.     The  latter  is  in  sight  during  the  walk  from  the  station 
to  Shaugh  Bridge.     Those  who  do  not  mind  a  rough  scramble  will  do  well  to  make  their 
way  up  to  Cadaford   Bridge  by  the  river.     They  will  then  see  the  true  character  of  the 
valley,  and  be  rewarded  with  the  sight  of  some  fine  bits  of  scenery.  —     -   From  Yelverton 
the  Dewer  Stone  Hill  is  approached  by  way  of  Clearbrook  and  Hoo  Meavy,  or  by  Gooda- 
meavy  and    Urgles;    or  the   road   over   Greenwell    Down,  via    Gratton    Bridge,  may   be 
followed.     The  distance  is  about  3  m.  in  each  case. 

XX.  Dean  Combe. — Dousland    Station  to  Nosworthy  Bridge,  2J  m.  ;   Princetown  to 
Nosworthy  Bridge,  via  Black  Tor  and  Raddick  Lane,  about  3-J-  m.   -      -  From  Dousland 
the  way  lies  up  the  hill   to  Yennadon  Cross  where  the  visitor  turns  right,  and  making  his 
way  across  the  common,  takes  the  left  branch  of  the  road  where  it  forks.     This  will  lead 
him  down  to  Lowery,  and  thence  to  Higher  Lowery,  where  the  road  runs  by  the  side  of 
the  Devonport  leat.     Less  than  J  m.  beyond  this  is  Cross  Gate,  approached  by  a  bridge 
over  the  water-course.     Passing  through  this  the  visitor  follows  the  road  between  the 
enclosures  and  over  a  piece  of  open  ground  to  his  objective.  -      -  From  Princetown  the 
Plymouth  road  is  followed  to  Double  Waters,  a  short  distance  beyond  Devil's  Bridge, 
when  the  visitor  strikes  over  the  common  left  towards  Black  Tor,  which  he  will  see  not 
far  off.     Just  below  this  he  crosses  the  Mew  by  the  blowing-houses,  and  passing  down  the 
left  bank  soon  reaches  the  tributary  brook  that  comes  from  beyond  Hart  Tor.     This  he 
also  crosses,  and  still  proceeding  down  by  the  Mew,  but   keeping  high   above  its  bank, 
reaches  Iron  Bridge,  where  he  can  pass  over  the  Devonport  leat.      His  course  is  then 
by  the  side  of  Raddick   Hill,  with  the  enclosures  on  his  right,  and  the  Mew  in   the  valley 
below  them.     About  f  m.  on  a  track  runs  between  the  enclosures.     This  is  Raddick  Lane, 
and  it  will  bring  him  into  the  road  running  out  from   Lowery  to  the  Forest.     Here  he 
may  either  turn  right  to  Lether  Tor  Bridge,  and  make  his  way  to  Nosworthy  Bridge  by 
road,  via  Cross  Gate,  or  by  the  enclosures  below  the  road  near  Lether  Tor  Farm, — or  he 
may  turn  left  and  then  strike  into  another  lane  a  few  yards  on  to  the  right.     This  leads 
direct  to  Nosworthy  Farm  and  the  bridge. 

XXI.  The  Walkham  below  Merivale. — Princetown  to  Long  Ash  Farm,  near  Merivale 
Bridge,  3  m. ;    Tavistock  to  Pu  Tor,  3J  m.  ;    to  Merivale   Bridge,  4|-   m. ;    Yelverton   to 
Ward   Bridge,  about  4m.-      -  From   Princetown  the  way  lies  by  Rundle  Stone,  the 
Tavistock  road  being  followed  from  that  point.      The  lane  running  past   Long  Ash  Farm 
branches  from  the  road  near  the  foot  of  the  hill,  just  before  Merivale  Bridge  is  reached. 

-  Visitors  from  Two  Bridges  also  pass  Rundle  Stone.  -      -  From  Tavistock  to  Pu  Tor 
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the  road  running  across  Whitchurch  Down  must  be  followed  to  Quarry  Lane.  This  road 
leaves  the  town  by  way  of  Vigo  Bridge,  but  it  may  be  reached  by  the  path  leading  to  the 
down  opposite  to  the  entrance  to  the  G.W.R.  station.  Quarry  Lane  runs  eastward,  down 
the  slope,  from  the  eastern  end  of  Whitchurch  Down,  branching  from  the  road  that  there 
runs  approximately  north  (to  Harford  Bridge  and  Peter  Tavy)  and  south  (to  Horrabridge). 
It  is  f  m.  long,  and  leads  to  the  commons  at  the  entrance  to  Moortown,  from  which  point 
Pu  Tor  is  less  than  £  m.  distant  in  a  south-easterly  direction.  —  -  Merivale  Bridge  is  on 
the  direct  road  from  Tavistock  to  Princetown.  Vixen  Tor  is  seen  on  the  common  to  the 
right  soon  after  the  third  milestone  is  passed,  and  can  be  easily  approached  from  the  road 
at  a  point  about  3|  m.  from  Tavistock.  -  -  The  road  from  Yelverton  to  Ward  Bridge 
lies  through  Walkhampton  ;  the  road  to  Huckworthy  Bridge  is  then  followed  for  less  than 
£  m.,  when  the  turning  on  the  right  is  taken.  The  rambler  keeps  straight  on,  with  the 
Walkham  in  the  valley  on  his  left,  for  about  If  m.,  when  the  road  is  crossed  by  another 
coming  down  from  the  commons.  Here  he  turns  left  and  descends  to  the  bridge.  - 
From  each  of  the  points  forming  the  termination  of  these  routes  the  examination  of  the 
valley  can  be  commenced.  -  -  The  route  from  Horrabridge  to  Pu  Tor  is  given  in  Chap. 
XXI.  The  distance  from  that  place  to  the  tor  is  about  3  m. 

XXII.  Peter  Tavy  Combe. — Tavistock  to  Peter  Tavy,  3  m.  -       -  The  Okehampton 
road  is  followed  to  the  second  milestone  from  the  town,  which  is  at  the  foot  of  Wring- 
worthy  Hill.     Immediately  opposite  to  this  a  road  turns  off  to   Peter  Tavy.      It  crosses 
the  Tavy  at  Harford  Bridge,  and  J  m.  further  on  turns  left,  and  runs  northward  to  the 
village.     The  combe  is  reached  by  turning  into  the  road  that  branches  from  the  main  one 
near  the  bridge,  and  then  turning  left  above  the  school.     The  mill  is  only  a  short  distance 
from   the    latter.     The  best   way  of  seeing  the  combe  and  its  surroundings  having  been 
described  in  Chap.  XXII.,  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  any  directions  here.     The  visitor 
may  return   from   Boulters  Tor  by  way  of  Cudlipp  Town,  instead  of  Smearn   Down,  by  a 
path  leading  from  that  common  to  Broad  Moor.    This  he  will  find  a  little  to  the  north  of  the 
eastern  end  of  Twyste  Lane.     On  reaching  Broad  Moor  he  will  turn  to  the  left,  and  follow 
the  track  down  the  hill,  at  the  bottom  of  which  he  will  enter  upon  a  lane  that  will  bring 
him  to  the  little  settlement,  and  will   return  to  Peter  Tavy  by  the  road  that  runs  through 
it.  -      -  Mary  Tavy   Clam   is   reached   from    Peter  Tavy  by  the  lane  that  passes  to  the 
south  of  the  church,  and  by  the  village  inn.     A  few  yards  beyond  the  latter  there  is  a 
gate  on  the  right  giving  access  to  another  lane,  and  this  will  take  the  visitor  direct  to  the 
clam.     The  surroundings  are  no  longer  as  formerly,  the  opening  of    a   mine  a  little  way 
up  the  stream  having  greatly  marred  their  beauty.     Above  this,  however,  the  attractions 
of  the  valley  are  still  as  they  were. 

XXIII.  Lydford  Gorge. — The  cascade,  and  that  part  of  the  gorge  near  it,  can  be 
visited  at  any  time  by  obtaining  a  ticket  (3d.)  at  the  Manor  Hotel,  near  the  station.     The 
higher  part  of  the  gorge,  including  the  chasm  under  the  bridge,  is  only  open  to  visitors 
on  Mondays  (tickets  3d.).     The  entrance  to  this  part  is  quite  close  to  Lydford   Bridge. 

-  The  ruined  castle  may  be  viewed  at  any  time ;  the  caretaker  lives  close  by.  - 
Skit  Steps  are  not  far  from  Lydford  village.     The  spot  is  reached  by  a  lane  branching  off 
by  the  chapel.     This  leads  to  Lake,  where  the  visitor  turns  right  to  the  old  mill,  whence 
a  path  runs  upward  by  the  side  of  the  river,  here  crossed  by  a  rustic  bridge. 

XXIV.  Tavy  Cleave. — Lydford  village  to  the  Tavy  Cleave  Tors,  about  3  m. ;  Lydford 
station  to  do.,  3|  m. ;  Mary  Tavy  station  to  Lane  End,  4  m.  -  From  Lydford  village 
the  way  will  lead  the  visitor  to  Skit  Steps  (as  in  the  last  route),  and  on  passing  the 
waterfall  he  will  follow  the  path  up  through  the  brake,  with  the  river  below  him  on  the 
left.  This  will  bring  him  into  the  Tavistock  and  Okehampton  highway,  which  he  will 
reach  at  the  seventh  milestone  from  the  first  named  town.  Turning  right  he  will  follow 
this  road  past  Beardon,  and  a  little  further  on  will  see  a  lane  branching  left.  This  is 
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an  approach  to  the  common  appropriately  called  Down  Lane,  and  now  becomes  his  path. 
When  he  enters  on  the  common  he  only  follows  it  for  a  short  distance,  and  then  strikes 
left  over  White  Hill,  passing  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  summit.  His  course  here  is  east 
by  south,  and  this  he  pursues  for  a  distance  of  about  1  m.  from  Down  Lane,  when  he  will 
find  himself  not  far  from  the  wall  of  the  Redford  enclosures.  These  are  on  his  right, 
Hare  Tor  being  in  advance  of  him  to  the  left.  Keeping  the  same  course  as  before  he 
soon  comes  in  sight  of  the  Tavy  Cleave  Tors — straight  ahead  of  him.  Ger  Tor  is  a  pro- 
minent object  across  the  common  to  the  right.  -  -  From  Lydford  station  the  route  is 
the  same  as  that  given  for  reaching  Fur  Tor  and  Cranmere,  as  far  as  the  northern  end  of 
the  enclosures  of  Redford,  on  reaching  which  point  the  visitor  will  follow  the  directions 
just  given.  -  -  The  route  from  Mary  Tavy  station  to  Lane  End  is  by  way  of  Horndon 
and  Zoar.  The  road  is  followed  to  the  Mary  Tavy  post-office,  opposite  to  which  another 
runs  down  through  the  old  workings  of  Wheal  Friendship  Mine.  On  reaching  the  top  of 
the  ascent  on  the  further  side  of  these  workings  the  road  runs  along  a  level  for  a  short 
distance,  when  another  runs  off  left.  This  is  the  Horndon  road,  and  a  walk  of  about 
lj  m.  will  bring  the  visitor  to  that  hamlet.  Keeping  straight  on  he  crosses  the  edge  of 
Black  Lion  Down,  and  a  little  further  on  reaches  the  smaller  hamlet  of  Zoar,  placed  on 
the  verge  of  the  down  of  that  name.  The  road  runs  over  this  and  again  enters  on 
enclosed  land,  this  part  of  it  being  known  as  Buddla  Lane.  At  its  end  another  lane  runs 
across  at  right  angles,  and  here  the  visitor  turns  right.  A  short  distance  down  it  forks, 
the  branch  to  the  left  being  the  one  to  be  followed.  This  will  take  him  by  Will  Farm, 
and  not  far  beyond  this  he  will  cross  the  Willsworthy  Brook,  close  to  which  is  an  ancient 
manor  pound.  A  little  further  on  he  passes  Willsworthy  Farm  on  the  right,  and  in 
another  £  m.  reaches  the  Moor  gate  at  Lane  End.  -  -  If  he  desires  to  visit  Ger  Tor 
from  this  point  he  will  make  his  way  up  the  common  towards  it,  the  rocks  being  in  sight 
from  the  gate,  crossing  the  mine  leat  at  a  bridge.  -  -  Nat  Tor  Farm  is  reached  by  a 
Moor  road  running  to  the  right  inside  the  gate,  and  if  desirous  of  making  his  way  up 
through  the  valley  from  Nat  Tor,  he  will  follow  this  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
farm,  when  striking  left  he  will  reach  a  bridge  that  will  enable  him  to  cross  the  leat  near 
by,  when  he  will  find  himself  close  to  Nat  Tor. 

Railway  Stations  around  Dartmoor. — The  Roman  figures  refer  to  chapters,  and 
follow  the  names  of  stations  from  which  the  objects  described  in  them  are  most  con- 
veniently reached.  —  —  Okehampton  (S.W.),  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.  Moretonhampstead  (G.W.), 
VI.,  VII.,  VIII.  Lustleigh  (G.W.),  IX.,  X.  Bovey  Tracey  (G.W.),  X.,  XI.  Ashburton 
(G.W.),  X.,  XL,  XII.,  XIII.,  XIV.  Buckfastleigh  (G.W.),  XV.  Brent  (G.W.),  XV., 
XVI.  Wrangaton  (G.W.),  Ivybridge  (G.W.),  XVII.  Cornwood  (G.W.),  XVIII.  Plympton 
(G.W.),  Bickleigh  (G.W.),  XIX.  Yelverton  (G.W.),  XXI.  Dousland  (G.W.),  XX.,  XXI. 
Princetown  (G.W.),  I.,  II.,  III.,  XX.,  XXI.  Horrabridge  (G.W.),  XXI.  Tavistock  (S.W. 
and  G.W.),  XXL,  XXII.  Mary  Tavy  (G.W.),  XXII.  Brent  Tor  (S.W.),  Lydford  (S.W. 
and  G.W.),  II.,  III.,  XXIII.,  XXIV.  Bridestowe  (S.W.),  II.,  III. 
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THE    LOCKYER    HOTEL, 


.  -  ,.-    TKI.KI>HOM:  640. 


PlaVMOUTH. 


JTH1S    HOTEL   (noted    for    its   Cuisine)   is   centrally  situated.         A  few 
3)      minutes   from    the    Hoe,   Station,  and    Docks.   :md    close    to   Theatre. 
All   Trams   and  'Buses    pass. 


ANDREWS   MOTOR  GARAGE  (TELEPHONE   No.  72x)   DISTANT  BO  YARDS. 

(>H-KI\l.   KKl'AIKKK  TO  AfTOMOWI-h   Ll.rl:. 


HOT    LUNCHEONS  served  daily  in  Restaurant,  from   1   to  2.30  p.m. 
CHOPS    &    STKAKS   served    in    the    New   Grill    Room,  from    12  to   lu.HU 

p.m.,  (excepting   Sundays). 
DINNERS:     Table  d'hote.  3/6;    or  a  la  Carte,  from  6.30  to  8  p.m. 


Bed  <tiui  Breakfast  from  5/6.          Inclusive  terms.    111-  per  day. 


THE 


Globe  Restaurant  &  Grill. 


POPULAR    GRILL. 
MODERATE  CHARGES. 
AFTERNOON    TEA,    60. 


SMOKING    LOUNGE 
AND    :, 
SALOON     BAR. 


Tahle  d'hote.  12  to  3:     4  Courses.  1/6:    6  Courses.  2/6. 

8  f    9:    6  Courses,  2/6:    or  a  la  Carte.         Suppers,  Luncheons,  etc. 


Geonge  Str>eet,         | 
Bedfond  Stneet, 

Str>eet,  I 


WATTS   &    BRYANT, 

PROPRIETORS. 


SIDMOUTH      ESPLANADE. 


ROYAL   YORK    HOTEL. 


HIGH-CLASS   FAMILY   AND    PRINCIPAL    HOTEL.        FACING   THE    SEA. 

Principal  Hotel  in  the  Town.  Affords  every  domestic  comfort:  in  imme- 
diate proximity  to  the  Beach.  Southern  aspect:  extensive  views;  spacious 
dining  room:  public  drawing  room  and  private  sitting  rooms  (all  facing  Seat. 
The  Hotel  offers  increased  accommodation,  the  premises  having  been  en- 
larged, re-decorated,  and  furnished.  Table  d'Hote  at  separate  tables. 
Kntire  management  under  personal  supervision  of.  ... 

Miss    M.   WRIGHT,  Proprietress. 
N.B.  —  Special  Sanitary  Certificate.      Close  to  Medical  Baths. 


THE    GLOBE    HOTEL, 

NEWTON 


FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY  HOTEL. 


Within  6  miles  of  Torquay  and  Dartmoor,  and  8  miles  from  Totnes  for  the 

River  Dart. 
Thoroughly  up  to  date.     Electric  Light  throughout.     Sanitation  Perfect. 

During  the  Season  a  Four-Horse  Coach  leaves  the  Hotel  daily  at  10  a.m.  for 
a  HO  mile  drive  over  Dartmoor. 


WRITE    FOR    TARIFF.    XI 


IMPERIAL    HOTEL, 

-^     TORQUAY.    *s+- 


FINEST  POSITION 
FUI.I.  SOUTH     . 


EXCELLENT  COOKING. 
HOME  COMFORTS  . 


W.     WORSTER,     MANAGER. 


Reduced    Tariff   during:   July  and    August. 

tXsX     NEW     MANAGEMENT.     :,.•. 


Grand  Hotel, 
Torquay, 


NEAREST    STATION. 


FACING    SEA. 


BEST    POSITION. 


Eleetnie    Liight.       Ganage  and    Pit. 

J.      B.      SILLEY,      PROPRIETOR. 


Esplanade  Hotel, 


£H1S  First-class  Family  Hotel. 
^  facing  the  Green  and  Sea. 
rij»ht  opposite  the  Pier,  is  most 
charmingly  situated  in  the  very 
centre  of  Torhay.  two  miles  only 
from  Torquay,  with  most  mag- 
nificent views  of  that  Town. 
Brixham  and  Berry  Head,  and 
stands  in  its  own  lovely  well- 
hooded  grounds  of  three  acres. 
Lawn  300  feet  lontf  hy  100  feet 
wide.  Good  Cuisine.  Sanitary 
arrangements  excellent.  Pen- 
sion. Five  minutes'  train  to 
Churston  Golf  Links 


PERFECT  WINTER  RESORT     WARM, 
YET   BRACING. 

Luxurious  Smoking  f-  Billiard 
Lounge. 

UNDER     NEW     MANAGEMENT. 

Great  Western  Railway  issue 
Friday  to  Monday  Tickets,  £1  Os. 
return.  Special  Week-end  Tariff. 


HENRY    M.   B.    DAVIES,   Kesident  I'r<,j,rietor. 


-POPLE'S 


NEW  LONDON    HOTEL, 


EXETER. 


A   First-Class  Family  Hotel,  with   Real  Comfort  and 

Luxury  in  Every   Detail. 
CENTRAL    POSITION.  MOTOR    GARAGE. 

Head-quarters  of  the  Automobile  Club. 


,:     THE     HALL. 


THE    FOWEY    HOTEL., 

eXsX     FOWEY,     CORNWALL.    X^ 

rrHlS  Hne  Hotel  has  been  provided  with  every  modern  comfort  and  con- 
venience, and  its  situation  is  probably  unsurpassed  in  the  West  of 
England,  the  \vindo\vs  overlooking  not  only  the  wide  expanse  of  the  Eng- 
lish Channel,  hut  also  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  Harbour  and  River  of 
Fowey.  For  Boating,  Yachting  and  Fishing,  the  Hotel  offers  exceptional 
advantages,  and  the  mild  and  equable  climate  of  the  south  coast  of  Corn- 
wall renders  it  especially  adapted  for  a  .... 

WINTER      HEALTH      RESORT. 

Electric  lighting  throughout.     Lawn  Tennis  <£-•  Croquet. 

The  rocks,  beaches,  and    bathing  coves  are  accessible  from   the   Hotel 
grounds,  and  are  much  used  by  Visitors. 

Only  6J  /fours  from  the  Paddington   Terminus  of  the  G.  \V.  Rttilwtiy. 


PRINCETOWN,     Dartmoor,    Devon. 

Situated  at  an  altitude  of  1.400  feet,  and  in  the  very  centre  of  Dartmoor, 
is  one  of  the  highest  Hotels  in  the  country. 

It  is  immediately  surrounded  by  the  most  beautiful  .Moors,  Tors, 
Streams,  Prehistoric  Remains,  &c.,  and  the  air  is  bracing  and  invigorating. 

The  Walks  are  charming  and  varied. 

Good    Fishing  and    Hunting. 
Open   and   Closed   Carriages.          Home    Dairy. 

ANNEXE,      DUCHY      HOUSE. 

AARON       ROWE,     PROPR.ETOR. 


WHITE    HART    HOTEL, 

OHehampton,     IDe.Von. 

.We/in  Line,  L.  £  S.\V.  K.nYuw.v. 

On  the  Borders  of  Dartmoor,  midway  between  E\eter  and  Plymouth  and 
amidst  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  romantic  scenery  in  Devonshire, 
including. the  far-famed  Yes  Toe.  2.030  feet  high.  High  \\Illhays.  2.039  feet 
high,  Okehampton  Castle.  Finale  Bridge,  Lydford  Waterfall.  &c. 

(Plcrtrir  tinbt.  'Uiis  meets  (JTrnras.  posting  in  nil  its  Urnncljcs. 

Coaches  start  from  this  Hotel,  daily  during  the  Summer  months,  for 
drives  over  the  Dartmoor  Forest. 

FISHING!         HUNTING!  BILLIARDS! 

JOHN     G.    HEYWOOD,  PROP^ETOR. 


MANOR     HOTEL, 


On  the  Fringe  of  (lie  Moor.      First-class  Family. 

f~^  The  Grounds  of  this  Hotel  include  the  famous  Lydtord  Waterfall.  .  —  5 

Attached  to  the  Hotel  is  a  farm  with  50  acres  of  densely  wooded  ground  on 
the  banks  of  the  Lyd. 

" 


Five  minutes  from  G.W.  and  L.  &  S  W.  Railways. 

MRS.    MATHEWS 

(14  years  Manageress  of  the  Bedford  Hotel.  Tavistock),   PROPRIETRESS. 


AXMINSTER 


FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY,  COMMERCIAL,  AND 
POSTING  HOUSE. 


F.  W.  BAKER,  P 


Billiards,  Fishing,  . 
Shooting,  Hunting.  . 
Cluirgcs  Moderate.  . 

^A        BUS      MEETS     ALL     TRAINS. 


T 
J\ 

<u 


Head-quarters  of  .    . 

the 

"Automobile  Club."  . 


DOWNDERRY. 


CORNWALL. 


For  further  particulars 
apply  to 


VIEW 

12  Miles  from  Plymouth  In  Road. 
and4*  from  St.Oermans^Station  «;.W.K.) 

Downderry  is  a  Fishing  Village,  with 
its  miles  of  Sands  forming  a  great  attrac- 
tion for  Children. 

As  a  Winter  Resort  for  Invalids,  it 
is  unsurpassed  :  the  mild  and  balmy  air  is 
wonderfully  even  in  temperature. 

Conveyances  sent  to  Station  for 
Visitors  to  Hotel  at  half  the  usual  charge. 


THE  PROPRIETOR, 


1  give  all  information  gratis  as  to  private  lodgings  and  generally. 


"THE  TORS"  PRIVATE  HOTEL 

(EX     l>E\SlO\i. 

YELVERTON,    DEVON. 

Htiiiitifnllv  situated  on  the  Southern  Slope  of  Dartmoor. 
MODERATE     TERMS. 


MRS.    FREDERIC    SARA, 

Proprietress. 


Wm.     CROSSING'S 

ONE   HUNDRED  YEARS   ON    DARTMOOR. 

FIFTH    EDITION    NOW    READY. 

An   Entertaining  Book,  replete  with " Westcountry  Anecdotes.       Numerous  Illustrations 

printed  on  Art   Paper. 

CLOTH    GILT.  PRICE,      2S.    6d.      NETT.        POSTAGE    4o.    EXTRA. 

Of  all  Bookstalls  and  Newsagents;    or  direct  from  the  Publishers,   "The  Western 
Morning  News"  Company,  Limited,  Plymouth. 


DA 
670 
D2C78 
1905 


Crossing,  William 

Gems  in  a  granite   setting 
2d  ed. 


PLEASE  DO  NOT  REMOVE 
CARDS  OR  SLIPS  FROM  THIS  POCKET 
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